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PREFACE. 


The old Gazetteer of Lucknow, wliicli formed a por- 
tion of tho Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, was 
largely taken from the Settlement Report of Mr. H. H. 
Butts, and consequently followed the arrangement of that 
volume — a most valuable compilation, although necessa- 
rily out of date. The present work is wholly original in 
form and almost equally so in matter. The district is 
the smallest of the United Provinces, but at the same 
time one of the most important. The task of compila- 
tion has been rendered easier by the ready assistance 
given me by Mr. J. Hope Simpson, I.C.S. ; Mr. 0. H. 
Berthoud, I.C.S., who contributed notes on Lucknow 
City, and Mr. L, M. Jopling, I.C.S. 

Allahabad : 

March 1904, 


H. R. N. 
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OHAPTEE I. 


General Features. 


The distriet of Lacknow, althoogh the smallest in Oudh, Bonndn- 
and in foot in the whole of the United Provinces, is perhaps one 
of the most important of all, as it contains the largest city in the 
provinces. As on agricultural tract it is of little significance, 
but it stands in the first rank as a political centre, and though it 
cannot oompaio with the neighbouring city of Cawnpore, the 
commerce of Lucknow is of considerable magnitude. In shape 
it is an irregular parallelogram, with an average length of forty- 
five miles and an average breadth of twenty-five miles. It is 
hounded on the cast by Bara Banki, on the south by Rai Bareli, 
on the south-west and west by Unao, on the north-west by Hardoi 
and on the north by Sftapur. The district thus lies between the i 
parallels of 26® 30' and 27® 10' north lati tude, and 80® 34' and 
81® 13' cast longitude. The total area of Lucknow is 619,016 
acres or 967’2 square miles. 

The general aspect of thcconntry isthat of an open champaign, Topogra* 
destitute of hills or eminences, but well studded with villages 
and finely wooded. In places it is most fertile and in some 
parts very highly cultivated. It is traversed by two rivers, the 
Gumti and the Sai, and in their neighbourhood, os well as in 
that of the minor watercourses, the sarfneo is broken by ravines, 
while near the rivers are found sandy dunes almost wholly devoid 
of irrigation and fit for nothing hut the cultivation of poor crops 
of bajra and moth or merely thatching-grass. Elsewhere lie 
wide stretches of barren fisar, which sometimes extend for miles 
and present no sign of vegetable growth. Those Hear plains are 
chiefly to be found in the west and south of tho district, and 
their influence often affects tho cultivated fields in tho neigh- 
bourhood. They ore particularly marked in the Bijnaur pargana, 
where over 30 per cent, of the total area is absolutely barren. 

The geology of the district exposes nothing hut the ordinary 
Gangetic alluvium. In a boring for an artetion well at 

iL 
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Lucknow District. 


XiCTClS, 


Oonti 

river. 


Lucknow tho alluvium passed through consisted of 1,33C feet of * 
sand and sandy silt, udlh occasional beds of Icanltnr. Even at 
that depth tho experiment proved a failure, and no permanent 
water-supply was obtained at 1,000 feet below rca level. 

■\Vith tbo exception of the immediate neighbourhood of tho 
rivers, the level of tho district is unbroken. Tho slope of the 
countrj’ is from north-west to south-east, iho dircjtion taken by 
both tho Gumti and tho Sai, and conscqncntly of the watershed 
lying between them ; but its gradual character may be partly 
predicted from tho tortuous conr.eo of the Etrcam=, which seem 
to find a way with difilcnlty through the country. At tho 
oxtromc north of tho district, nc.nr hlabona, the ascorla'ned level 
is 416 feet above tho sea; at tho Alambagh to tho south of Luck- 
now it is 391 feet; and at Eagr/im on tho south-oa-tom boundary 
it is 372 feet. Thus tho mean general slopo froni north to south 
is no more than 13 feet or less than a foot per mile. 

The rivor Gumti has its origin in tho Piltbhft district, 
about nineteen miles cast of tho town of that name. After a 
sinuous courso of 12 miles in a south-easterly direction, it enters 
Ehori, and after cutting oQ* the two pargnnos of ^luhamdi and 
Pa''gawau from the rc^t of tho district, flows almost duo south to 
form tho boundary between the districts of ITnrdoi and Sltapur as 
for as its entrance into Lucknow. Thence it flows south through 
the district in a very tortuous course, separating tho parganas of 
Mnhono and IMnlihabad. It enters the Lucknow pargana at the 
village of Ilouiaman and winds through this subdividon in a 
south-easterly direction, passing through the city of Lucknow 
and forming for some four miles tho soutb-oaitern bonndar}* of 
tho parganos of Lucknow and hlobnnlalganj. After leaving the 
former at Sikandnrpur Khurd, it continnci to form (be northern 
and eastern boundary of ])argana hlohaulalganj. It final ly leaves 
tho district at Siilcmpur and enters Bara Banki. Tho bed of tho 
rivor is a good deal below the general surface of the country, so 
that it cannot bo utilized for irrigation purposes; the best lands, 
too, are always at some distonco from tho Gumti, for the 
high bank consists cithor of wide tracts of undulating sand or ' 
raised ridges of rugged ground from which tho soil has been 
washed and cut away by tho rains. In places there are narrow 
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belts of moist khadir land between the two banks formed from 
silt deposited byfloods. The soil thus deposited is nsuallj* olay 
with a sprinkling of sand, but the proportion of the latter varies 
from place to place and from time to time. The greater part of 
the khadir lies in the Lucknow pargana, whore it forms a 
portion of 87 villages. In the Malihabad pargana only three 
villages, and in Mahona but one, Kathwara, have any consider- 
able cultivated area in the khadir. In the Mohanlalganj 
pargana there is practically none, the right bank of the river 
being as a rule harder than the other. Those tarai lands boar 
but sparse kharif crops, but in a dry year the rabi harvests are 
excellent; although being reaped later than on the uplands the 
crops are liable to damage from hailstorms. All the tarai is opt 
to be inundated in years of heavy rainfall and is consequently 
of a somewhat precarious nature, but the flxivial action of the 
river is but seldom violent or sudden. The villages on the high 
bank, on the other hand, arc devoid of irrigation and are liable to 
suffer from a deficiency of moisture. The subsoil is almost 
always of a sandy porous nature and in many places, espooiolly 
the Mohanlalganj pargana, is greatly broken by ravines. 

The tributary streams of the Gumti are few and small, ^f***®^*' 

rtc6» 

The chief of them is the Behta, a small perennial stream which 
has its origin in the Hardoi district. It enters this district at . 
Jindaur in the south-west of pargana Malihabad, and flows 
through the south of tho pargana in a very irregular course into 
Lucknow, after forming for o short distance the northern 
boundary of Kakori. It joins the Gumti on tho right bank from 
tho .south near tho village of ICankorahad. Tho Loni is another 
small stream which has its origin in the Mohanlalganj pargana, 
and after flowing east for a course of about nine miles joins tho 
Gumti on its right bank near Salompur. The other tributaries 
on tho same side are tho small Jbingi and Akraddi nalas which 
traverse the north-east of pargana Malihabad, entering it from 
the Hardoi district and joining the Gumti at Majhaura and 
Gopramau, respectively, after flowing in a coarse roughly 
parallel to one another. Their course is marked by unculturablo 
■ dsar abounding in beds of kankar. On tho left bank the tribu- 
taries are all small and unimportant, Tho , chief is perhaps tbo 
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Lucknow District, 


Suktail of pargana Lucknow, ■wMch rises to the north of the village 
of Asti in Mahona and joins the Gumti just below the city. 

Sfti river. entera the district on the south-vrest from 

pargana Mohan of Unao. It forms for a short distance the 
boundary between that pargana and Bijnaur and then enters the 
latter at Darabnagar. Aiter cutting off five villages from the 
rest of the pargana, it again forms the district boundary, separat- 
ing Bijnaur from Parsandan and then enters Uhao at Bani, 
where the river is crossed by a bridge on the metalled road to 
Cawnpore. It reappears in pargana Nigohan, flowing for several 
miles along its south-western borders, and finally leaves the 
district at Birsinghpur. It ultimately joins the Gumti,' after 
traversing Rai Bareli and Partabgarh, 18 miles below Jaunpur. 
The bed of the river is shallower than that of the Gumti, and the 
land on its banks less intersected with ravines. On the left 
side lies a sandy tract very similar to that of the Gumti, but 
of less extent ; it is well marked in both the parganas which it 
drains, the hot west winds blowing sand out of the bed of the 
river across the country lying to the north-east of the stream. 
The khadir of the Sai is very small. Only three villages, 
Bhadnamau in Bijnaur ond blironpur and Mungtiya in Nigohan, 
ore classed as precarious owing to the influence of the river. 
Oiibnta- There are two important tributaries of the Sai. One, known 

the si. ^ Nsigwa, rises a few miles to the north of Mohan in 
the Unao district, ond separates the Mohon-Auras poi^ana from 
Kakori, draining the south of the latter. It then for a short 
distance forms the boundary between Kakori and Bijnaur, turn- 
ing south into the latter pargana at Bhadoi. After traversing 
Bijnaur, it falls into the Bm near Bani, a short distance above 
the bridge. The other is the Bakh, which originates near the 
Lucknow Railway station, and at first consists of a mere chain 
of jhfls in the hollow parts of pargana Bijnaur. Thence it 
enters Mohanlalganj from the north-west and after traversing 
two villages of that pargana passes into Nigohan os a perennial 
stream. It winds through the centre of the last-mentioned par- 
gana and joins the Sai near Birsinghpur on the Rai Bareli border. 
The soil in its neighbourhood is generally a loam of fair quality, 
changing into sandy Ihur as it approaches the Sai. 
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Ifc will thus be Peon that the Gumli and Sai with their Drainage, 
various distributaries form the main drainage lines of the country. 

Their watersheds are seldom well defined, and frequently we 
find stretches of lowlying ill-drained land, in which the water 
collects in largo jlills and where fisar has been formed as the 
result of saturation. Beginning from the north-west, there is 
a large sandy tract in pargaua Malihabad to the west of 
the Gumti, and beyond this to the west a long and narrow strip 
of good loam soil running down tho centre of the pargana and 
drained by tho small Akraddi and Jhingi streams. West of this 
again is a wide stretch of country w'hich is poorly drained and 
chiefly characterized by HBOr and <^idh jungle, while the surplus 
water collects in a few largo depressions. In the extromo west 
and the south flows the river Behta, whose course is marked 
by ravines and inferior sandy soil with uumerons roofs of kankar. 

South of Malihabad is Kakori, tho northern half of which 
consists of a loam soil and is drained by the Gumti and tho 
Behta. This portion of tho pargana resembles tho central tract of 
Malihabad and that portion of Lucknow which lies west of tho 
Gumti, Tho western part is drained by the Nagwo, and like 
the southern half of the pargana and almost tho whole of Bijnaur^ 
consists of heavy clay soil, interspersed with strotchos of rlsar and 
studded with numerous jhfls. Tho superfluous w'ator is in somo 
cases carried off by the Nngwa, and in tho cast of Bijnaur 
the larger jhfls form an almost continuous chain and ultimately 
form the Bakh, which passes through tho west of Mohanlalgauj 
and the centre of Nigohan. Much of this pargana, however, lies 
low and the water has a tendency to accumulate in years of heavy 
rainfall. The w'estern portion is drained by the Sai along 
whose banks lies a tract of poor sandy soil. Further eastwards are 
the pargauas of Mohanlalgauj and Nigohan. In tho former tho 
north and north-east are drained by the Gumti, the banks being 
high and scored by ravines ; tho soil is poor and of a sandy nature, 
and moans of irrigation are deficient. Below this is a loam tract 
occupying tho centre of the pargana and drained by the Lord, 
which flows eastwards into tho Gumti. The southern and larger 
half of the pargaua lies low; the soil is a stiff clay with a consi- 
derable proportion of iisariutho north. Jhlls are very numorons, 
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Soils. 


as the drainage finds no natural outlet. A amilar tract is to be 
found in the north of Kigohan, which also resembles Bijnaur 
with its heavy clay soil and the large Usar plains. The centre 
and south are drained by the Bakh and the Sai, whose courses 
are marked by a light sandy soil of a somewhat inferior nature. 
North of the Gumti, in parganaLuclcnow, we find a similar sandy 
soil in the neighbourhood of the river, while beyond this is 
a Etretah of loam fairly well-drained by the Kukrail and a few 
minor streams. In the north-east there are several patches of 
6sar which extend into the south-east of Mahona. The central 
portion of the latter is a fairly high loam soil, to the west of 
which lie the sandy belt that follows the course of the Gumti and 
the low tarai in the immediate vicinity of the river, this being 
more marked in the north. The north-eastern tract of Mahona 
lies very low and is characterized by a stiff clay soil with a con- 
siderable area of dkdk jungle and numerous jhils, the water of 
which finds an eventual outlet in the Beth, which flows eastwards 
into Bara Banki. 

In general the soil of the district resembles that of the 
rest of Oudh, being a light alluvial loam. There are, as usual, 
many local variations, the nature of the soil ranging from pure 
sand to a heavy clay. The best soil is a mixture of these 
two and is known as loam or dumat, a term which embrace.? an 
infinite variety of soils according to the proportion of sand. 
Thus the term dumat as used by the cultivators is most 
comprehensive, including soil that appears to be almost all sand, 
on which meagre crops can only be raised by a liberal applica- 
tion of manure and water, as well as the rich loam, whose 
fertility is manifest in the excellence of the harvests which it 
bears. As a whole, the district is not remarkable for its 
natural productiveness. Bound the city and the smaller towns 
where the population is thickest and the supply of manure 
most abundant, it has been brought to a high degree of ferti- 
lity j but there are large areas of inferior and precarious 
land in the neighbourhood of the rivers j and in the south- 
western pargauas there is much heavy clay which is only 
suitable for rice. These clay tracts are ordinarily the accom- 
paniment of defective drainage ; they are studded with 
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tanks and usually oontaia large areas of ^ear land, a sure sign 
of saturation. 

At the last settlement two systems of soil classification wore Soil oifts- 
employed in different paris of the district. In pargana Luck~ 
now the conventional system was a,doptcd, the soils being 
demarcated as goind, manjhar and palo. The first is the richly 
manured land immediately adjoining the homestead; mainjhar, 
or the middle land, is the ordinary well cultivated land of tlie 
village which receives a small amount of manure and which is 
responsible for the bulk of the staple crops; and pedo is the 
outlying land which from its position is but imperfectly culti- 
vated and never manured. In the rest of the district the old 
demarcation into natural soils was followed, with the addition of 
goiud as a separate class. They are known as dwrmt or loam, 
matiar or heavy clay, and hhibr or sand. The X)roportion of the 
goind land was highest in the Lucknow pargana, as was only to be 
expected from the proximity of the city. Here it amounted to 
20*78 per cent., while in the rest of the district it was 16’61 per 
cent., giving an average of 17*26 per cent, for the entire area. 

Of the rest, in pargana Lucknow 28*62 per cent, was classed 
as manjliar, 37*86 per cent, as palo, and 12*86 per cent, 
as tarai, the latter being the lowlying alluvial soil on the 
banks of the Gumti. In the other six pnrganas 54*9 per 
cent, was demarcated as loam, 19*98 i)er cent, as clay, 8*29 
per cent, as sandy hhur, and the small remaining proportion of 
*32 per cent, consisted of tarai land along tho Gumti and Sai 
rivers. 

From the foregoing description of the drainage lines of tho Lakes 
district some idea will have been gained of the localities of the 
principal jhlls and depressions. None of these are of any great 
depth or area, and all of them are liable to dry up in years of 
abnormally scanty rainfall — a fact which renders them peculiarly 
unreliable as means of irrigation. In 1880 the tank irrigation 
failed altogether, as every jhti in the district is said to have run 
dry. This, however, is rarely the cage, and tho larger depres- 
sions contain water under all but very exceptional ciroum- 
stanoes. The most important are in Mohanlalganj, whore are 
the great Harela jhil near Huloskhera, to the east of the tahsll 
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hendquartors, and that near Pursoni to the north. The other 
jhils lie in the south of the pargana, the chief being those near 
Nagram, Chitauni, Samesi and Deoti. In Ifigohan the only 
jhils of importance are those of Jabrauli and Sissaindi, "n’Mch 
are usually full of water and of considerable value. In Bijnaur 
the chief arc those lying between the town of that name and 
Kali Fachhim, but there are innumerable other largo depres- 
sions, notably at Korauni, Jaitikhcra, Amausi, Alinagar and 
Garhi Chunauti. In. the south of Kakori there is the large jhll 
at Sakra, while there are several others along the line of the 
abandoned canal. In Mnlihabad the chief depressions are 
those at Tharri, Saspan, Kasmandi Khurd and Antgarhi, but 
none are of any groat importance. In pargana Lucknow there 
ore several jhils to the south of the city, but the only one of 
any size is the largo expanse of water known as the Kataulho Tal 
near Chinhat. In pargana Mahonn, the largest jhils arc those of 
Ilsirna, Enkhara and near Itaunja, as well ns the collection of 
swamps in the north-east, near Gularia, which form the source 
of the Beth. 

Mention should also be made of the old canal of King 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. This useless work was undertaken w’ith 
the idea of irrigating parts of Hardoi, Unao and Lucknow, by 
bringing the water of the Ganges across country into the Gumti. 
The project failed, owing to the unscientific manner in which 
the work was carried out, and benefited no one but n set of 
rapacious contractors. The scheme originated >vith Baja Bakh- 
tawnr Singh and was continued by King Nosir-ud-din Haidar, 
who spent enormous sums in its excavation. The bed is always 
dry except in the rains, when it serves as a sower to carry off 
the superfluous water. The canal enters the district in the north- 
west of Kakori, and after traversing that pargana in an easterly 
direction enters Lucknow. It is crossed by the railway near 
Alamnagar, and then runs to the south of the city parallel to 
the Havelock toad, separating civil lines from cantonments. 
From Government House it turns north-east and joins the 
Gumti to the south of Sultanganj. It formed the first line of 
defence of the rebel forces during the second relief of Lucknow 
by Sir Colin Campbell. It is possible that part of this canal 
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may eventually serve^ a useful purpose, as it is proposed to use 
the cutting for the projected Sarda Canal, in which case it would 
bo employed partly as an escape and partly as the main irriga- 
tion channel. . • 

The precarious tracts of the district are few. The villages Precari- 
thus classified fall under two heads, tho first comprising those 
which are liable to suffer at all times and especially in dry 
years from deficient means of irrigation and from the sandy 
nature of the soil; and the other those villages which are liable 
to damage from floods in years of excessive rainfall. Tho 
former consists mainly of the villages situated on the high 
banks of the Gumti, especially in pargana Lucknow, where 
there are six villages thus affected, and in Mahona and Mohan- 
lalganj. In Maiihabad there are several villages lying in the 
north-east of the pargana whore the soil is sandy and the water 
supply insufficient, and the same remarks apply to a few 
villages in Bijnaur and Nigohan on the banks of the Sai. 

Those in which flooding constitutes a danger lie in the clay 
tracts of .the south and west of the, district and also in tho 
Gumti tarai. Most of the latter are situated in the Lucknow 
pargana and in Mahona. 

Except in the tarai, however, where much of the cultivated Floods, 
land is constantly liable to bo inundated by the river when 
it comes down in flood, the damage done by flooding is seldom 
great. Floods occurred in many parts of the district in the 
wet years of 1870 and 1871, and caused an extensive destruc- 
tion of the kharif crops resulting in a heavy revenue balance. 

From that date onwards there were no floods. for over twenty 
years. In 1893 the rainfall was considerably ab'Sve the average, 
and this was followed by the unusually wot year of 1895, when 
the jhils overflowed their banks in many places and caused some 
damage in the month of September. ' Since that year the 
district has suffered from no calamity of a similar nature. 

The river Gumti is greatly affected by the periodical rains. Floods 
and normally it rises and falls about 16 feet in the year. 
According ' to tradition the variation was" formerly much 
greater, and still at times the river comes down in an enorhaous 
volume rising weU above the high bonks.' In 1871 during the 
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rains the river at the Lucknow railway bridge was a flood 688 
feet broad and 41 feet deep, iritb a velocity of 3‘57 miles 
per hour and an extreme discharge of 34,369 cubic feet per 
second. This, however, was completely eolipsed by the 
great flood of 1S94, when on the 13th of September the river 
rose to a height of seven feet above the normal high flood level 
and the maximum discharge was calculated to be 234,000 cubic 
feet per second. On this occasion the roadway by the river 
was entirely submerged and the water reached a foot above the 
level of the ball-room floor in the Chattar Manzil. This 
inundation was, of course, entirely exceptional and no other 
such exce'isive floods can be reoalled. The normal high flood 
level of the river at Lucknow is 357 feet above the sea level, 
and the highest discharge in ordinary years is not much more 
than 25,800 cubic feet per second. Other floods are recorded 
as doing considerable damage in 1864, ‘1870 and 1891. The 
occurrence of floods on the Gumti invariably synchronizes with 
unusual rain in August and September, when the river basin 
has already become saturated ; a heavy burst at the beginning 
of the monsoon having no marked influence on the height of 
the stream. In 1894 the excessive rise of the river was directly 
due to the heavy rain on the 5th, 6th and 7th of September,* 

The barren area of the district at the time of the first 
regular settlement amounted to 148,029 acres or nearly 24 per 
cent, of the whole. In 1896 this was reduced to 127,938 acres 
or 20*6 per cent. Since the settlement there has been a further 
considerable decrease, the total area thus classified being 122,584 
acres or only 19*7 per cent, in 1902. Of this about 20 per cent, 
was covered with water and 17-5 per cent, by town and village 
sites, roads, building and the like, so that th e actual area of barren 
waste is not much more than 11 per cent, of the whole district. 
During the past forty years the area under water has varied 
naturally but little, but that occupied by houses and roads has 
largely increased. There has, however, been a more than 
corresponding decrease on the part of the actually barren land, 
from which it appears that much of that which was formerly 
considered unculturable has .since been brought under the 

* See Mr. H. G. Paseanali's report, 1697. (P. VT. D. Ko. 3365W Jl.) 
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plough. A fair proportion of this consists of the sandy soil 
along th© high banks of the rivers, chiefly in the parganas of 
Ltickno'w and Nigohan. Probably all of it would be produc- 
tive with the aid of manure and water, but these are diflSicult, 
if not impossible, to obtain. The bulk of the barren land, 
however, is of a most intraotable kind, consisting of wide 
plains of ^sar, which is not only absolutely irroelaimable, but 
has also to be attentively watched and carefully checked by 
cultivation, as it is wont to affect the fields bordering on its 
margins. These plains are of considerable extent, commenc- 
ing from tbe centre of the eastern boundary of Mohanlalganj 
and stretching through the district in a westerly direction 
throughout the parganas of Bijuaur and Kakori and thence into 
Unao. The worst affected pargana is Bijuaur, in which no loss 
than 29 per cent, of the total area consists of lisar. There are 
also similar tracts of considerable extent in Mobanlalganj, 
Kakori, the north-west of Malihabad and the south-east of 
Mahona. These plains present the most desolate aspect, and 
the only vegetable growth that can be seen on them is a stunted 
grass, w'hich lasts only so long as the rains are still fresh upon 
the soil. They arc consequently of no value as pa tiire and the 
sole marketable commodity which is derived from them is the 
saline efflorescence known as reh, which is collected and used 
by the Dhobis in washing, and is also employed to some extent 
in the paper mills. 

Owing to the nature of the country tbe mineral products of Knnfcnr. 
the Lucknow district are few. The most important is the 
nodular limestone known as kankar, which is found in all parts 
of the district in beds of varying thickness at a distance ranging 
from two to five feet below the ground. Kankar in its natural 
form furnishes a road metal of unsurpassed quality, and 
consequently there is a very great demand for it both in 
Lucknow itself and along the numerous lines of metalled road. 

"When burnt and ground, kankar forms an excellent hydraulic 
lime which is largely used in building, and lime kilns are 
generally to be found at the kankar quarries. The average 
price of such lime is about Rs. 20 per hundred cubic feet in 
Lucknow city. Kaukar costs about five rupees per hundred 
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cubic feet in Lucknow, but the price varies according to the 
distance from the quarry. The only other mineral product 
calling for mention is brick earth. This is found in many parts 
of the district, but the best beds occur near the seventh mile- 
stone from Lucknow on the B.ai BarcU road and near the fifth 
mile-stone on the Cawnpore road. In these two localities large 
brick kilns have been established to supply the requirement of 
the city and its neighbourhood. The average cost of English 
bricks is nine rupees per thousand. 

There are no forests in the district and very little jungle. 
Formerly there were considerable areas of dh&h jungle in the 
parganas of Malihabad, Mahona and Mohanlalganj, but these 
have very largely disappeared during recent years, the trees 
having been cut down and the land having been cleared for 
cultivation. The only large remaining tract of dhdk jungle is 
in the north-east comer of Mahona, where it forms a fuel and 
fodder reserve of some value. The wood is cut every three years 
as in Bara Banki. Besides these there are a few patches of dkdk 
in the north-west of Malihabad. 

The district, on the other hand, is well provided with artifi- 
dal groves. These covered 22,059 acres at the time of the 
settlement of 1866. During the currency of the settlement they 
increased by 1,232 acres, but rince 1896 there has been an 
apparent decrease, for in 1902 the recorded grove area was 21,818 
acres or over 3*5 per cent, of the total area of the district. 
Groves are fairly numerous in every pargana of the district and 
especially in those of the Mohanlalganj tahsil. These groves are 
almost wholly of mango trees, and are planted and reared at a 
considerable trouble and outlay. For the first two or three 
years of their growth they are made over to the village MMi, who 
is permitted to cultivate the ground so long as he tends it. The 
grove area does not show the orchards of fruit trees that are so 
numerous round Lucknow and in the neighbourhood of the larger 
towns, nor the avenues that line the roads and the single trees 
that are to be seen everywhere. iN'oticeable among the latter is 
the single mango tree of fine growth and comely shape, the 
survivor of an old grove which the owner, through straitened 
circumstances, has reluctantly cut down. Such trees are called 
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jdJc or sakMya, the latter being derived from ttdkhi, the witneas of 
the place Trhere the old grove stood. The principal fniit trees of 
the district are the orange, pomegranate, guava and custard-apple. 
Malihabad is noted for the osccllenco of its mangoes and her 
trees, 'which are gro'am in orchards called h&ria,na. The custom 
of planting avenues along the principal roads was practised during 
the Nawahi, a notable instance being the highway from Luck- 
now to Fyzabad. Arhoriculturo is still kept up by the District 
Board, which has a nursery in the Bnnarsi Bagh in Lucknow, 
under the managemout of the Superintondont of Arhoriculbnral 
Oporatious. The chief trees ore the tamarind, bargacl, scmal, 
gdar, bel and uim, all of which occur throughout the south of Oudh. 

The wild animals of tluj district arc conspicuous by their Fanntt. 
absence. As usual the commonest arc pig, but oven these are 
scarce. Jackals of course abound, but these, with the exception 
of a few blaok-buok, who have as yet escaped extermination, 
and’ a nilgai or two in the Mohanlolganj pargana, practically 
exhaust the list. The largo jhils usually contain a fair number 
of wild fowl in the cold weather, and snipe, too, arc found in 
places; but they arc usually much harried owing to the number 
of sportsmen in Lucknow and the cantonments. 

The cattle and stock of the district arc of a very inferior Cattle, 
stamp, and all the good animals arc imported from the north of 
Oudh. There is very little cattle-breeding, owing to the lack of 
pasture lands. The plough-cattle are chiefly fed on ckari and 
other fodder crops. At the first regular settlement it was stated 
that “ stock is at a minimum j the number of beasts, all told, is 
262,032, not much more than onctoevery two acres” of cultivation. 

Of these, too, 79,537 were cows and 29,287 cow-buffaloes, “all in 
miserable condition.” At the stock census taken in August, 1899, 
it was ascertained that there •were 123,980 bulls and bullocks 
in the district, and 6,897 male buffaloes. Cows numbered 60,387, 
a very much smaller figure than in any othei- part of Ondh, and 
cow-buffaloes 33,716. According to the figures of the last settle- 
ment the number of plough-oattle in the district was 122,933, 
which appears to be somewhat below the mark. In 1899 there 
were 69,637 ploughs, so that the number of animals is very small, 
giving only 2*19 cattle per plough, and excluding all account of 
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river Gamti tends to make the distribution uneven. The 
average fall for the whole district since the year 1865 is 35*88 
inches^ thisiiguro being deduced from the mean returns of each 
tahsfl, Lucknow, Malihabad andMobanlalganj, where rain gauges 
are maintained. Judging from the returns of nineteen years, the 
city of Lucknow receives on an average 43*22 inches, so that it 
would seem that the headquarters tahsfl is favoured with a 
far better rainfall than the others. The lowest point ever 
recorded in this district was reached in 1880, when the mean 
for the whole area was but 12*7 inches. Previous to this there 
were only thirteen inches in 1877, and the country seemed to be 
passing through a cycle of dry seasons, for from 1875 to 1884 
the rainfall was in large deficiency, with the exception of 1879. 
From 1884 onwards, however, the rainfall in the volley of the 
Gumti was well above the average, and the climax was reached 
in 1894, when the total recorded rainfall for Lucknow city was 
69*69 inches. This abnormal rainfall produced the groat flood, 
already referred to, which was also severely felt at Jaunpur. 
In 1896 the rains did not begin till late in July, and even then 
the fall was scanty. September was practically rainless, while 
no rain at all fell in October and the first half of November. 
The subject will bo again referred to in connection with the 
account of famines. 

An examination of the mortuary statistics will perhaps give 
a better idea of the general health of the district than anything 
else.* Duri ng the eleven years ending in 1902 the average death- 
rate for the district was 37*75 per thousand, while the birth- 
rate for the same period was 40*05 per thousand. These figures 
are only useful as giving a general idea, as for the ten years 
preceding 1901 the proportion was estimated on the figures 
of the 1891 census. Further, an average is deceptive, inasmuch 
as in the famine year of 1897 the mortality was altogether 
abnormal. A similar state of things prevailed in the wet year 
of 1894, when the rate rose to 52*19 per mille. Lucknow is 
generally considered a healthy station, and if we include abnor- 
mal years we obtain a death-rate which compares very favourably 
with that of many other districts. 


• Appendix, TbUcb III and IV. 
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Aa usual fever is rosponsiblo for by far the larger number Fcror. 
of deaths. The most common form is intermittent fever of the 
quotidian typo, but remittent fever is also fairly prevalent. 

The mortality from this disease is. most marked during the 
three months of September, Ootober and November. The cause® 
are the same as everywhere, although in this district, like the 
rest of Oudh, it cannot bo attributed to any general rise in the 
water level as in those parts which are traversed by canals. The 
absence of proper drainage, unwholesome food, together with 
privation and exposure to the extremes of cold and heat, provide 
sufficient reasons for the prevalence of this scourge. The numer- 
ous pools of stagnant water which afford breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes are a fertile source of fever in this district. During 
the eleven years ending 1902 the average mortality from fever 
was 21,894 yearly or 76 per cent, of the total number of deaths 
recorded. The figures of course vary from year to year, the 
mortality being greatest in unusually wet years, although the 
highest recorded mortality was 31,441 in 1897 ; but this was due 
to the famine which then prevailed and the consequent low 
vitality of the poimlation. 

Cholera is never absent from the district, and there aro few Cholera, 
years in which a considerable number of deaths is not ascribed 
to this disease. During the past eleven years the average num- 
ber of deaths from this cause has been 1,466 annually, but in 
1899 only ton persons died from cholera and in 1893 and in 1898 
the numbers were 26 and 22 respoctivoly. Occasionally it 
assumes a violent epidemic form. This was notably the case in 
1891, when 4,349 persons died of cholera, while in the following 
year and in 1894, 1897 and 1901 there wore other epidemics of 
considerable intenaty. Cholera usually appears at the sotting in 
of the rains and is generally prevalent from July to November. 

In 1897 it broke out in an epidemic form in July and August, 
the mortality for those months from this disease being 743 
and 638 respectively. 

Small-pox is now rapidly becoming a thing of the past in Small- 
Luoknow, and the average number of deaths from this disease 
in the district is very small. The lost violent outbreak occurred 
in 1896 and 1897, when 47 6 and 353 persons ^ied from this disease. 

I 2r< 
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It generally attains its maximum in the months of May and June. 
Before the spread of vaccination small-pox used to rage in this 
^strict and carried off numbers of people every year, but at the 
present time, if we exclude the two great outbreaks, the. average 
mortality is less than nine annually for the whole district. The 
vaccination arrangements are managed by the District Board and 
are under the control of the Civil Surgeon. The staff consists of 
one Assistant Superintendent and 26 vaccinators. There is 
a bovine lymph depdt at Lucknow to which the District Board 
contributes Bs. 300 annually. From the returns of 1902 it 
appears' that Lucknow is the best protected district in Oudh, 
with the exception of Bara Banki and Sitapur. The average 
number of persons vaccinated during the five years ending 1902 
was 26,366, and the improvement effected in this direction of 
late years may be observed from the fact that in 1892 there 
were only 19,568 inoculations. 

The other diseases call for no special mention. The most 
prevalent is dysentery, which carries off a number of persons 
yearly. It was especially prevalent in 1897, when it accounted 
for nearly 1,000 deaths, that year being exceptionally unhealthy 
for every part of the district. Plague has only recently made 
its appearance in this district. At first there were only a few 
imported oases ; but it broke out in epidemic form on the 11th of 
December 1902, and immediately took a firm hold on the city. 
The total mortality from this disease up to the 30th of April 
1903 amounted to 4,587, of which 4,114 deaths occurred within 
municipal limits. The medical arrangements of the district 
will be dealt with in Chapter IV. 

There are two different native systems of practising medi- 
cine in vogue in the city and district of Lucknow, that of 
the haids and that of the hakims^ The baids are medical 
practitioners who profess to follow the system of Susruta, 
but many of them are entirely ignorant of the principles 
laid down by the grbst Hindu physician, and are in reality 
mere quacks who treat at random. They generally use mineral 
medicines, without apparently being aware of the injurious 
effects liable to be produced by them upon the ^stem of the 
patient, and the injury thus done is offen incalculable. There 
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is a Hiudu proverb tbab the skill of no jihj'sician is to be tnisted 
till at least a thousand patients have met death at his hands. 
Though these men do not possess the necessary qualifications of 
physicians the people have such a blind faith in thorn that they 
would rather die than tak e medical aid from qualified jiraotitionors 
who follow any other system. The hahtuns ore not much better, 
although the Tundni hospital in Lucknow is very extensively 
patronised. They profess to practise the system of Hippocratus 
and other Greek authorities, as the name Yunani or Ionian 
implies ; but it may often be doubted whether many of them 
have any knowledge of the truths discovered by those worthies. 

They usually employ vegetable medicines, which are supposed 
to have a cooling efiFeat upon the system, but their belief often 
turns out to be fallacious in the extreme, although undoubtedly 
they are less injurious than the minerals used by the haids. 

The table of infirmities as shown in the census report is infiml* 
very misleading, for in the case of insanity the presence of the 
large asylum for the province of Oudh at Lucknow affords us no 
i dea of the actual number of persons afflicted in the district. The 
returns show in all 8,837 persons afflicted in 1901, of whom 377 
wore insane, 318 deaf and dumb, 2,362 blind and 290 lepers. 

The average number of lunatics in each district of Oudh is 177, 
and that of the other districts of the Lucknow division only 138 ; 
the results, therefore, could only be properly tabulated by ascer- 
taining the birth-place of the inmates of the asylum. The 
building stands on the north bank of the river close to the 
wooden bridge on the Fyzahad Bead. Lepers, too, are propor- 
tionately numerous in Lucknow; bub here again there is a 
special reason, for adjoining the lunatic asylum there is a 
similar institution for lepers, with separate quarters for male and 
female inmates. Blindness and deaf-mutism present no peculiar 
features, as the figures ore proportionately equal to those of the 
adjoining districts. 
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TSBifilB is no infotmation available to ,sho\7 tbe extent ofOuitiTOt- 
{ cultivation in the district prior to annexation. IFrottt the com- 
mencement of British rule up to the first regular settlement the 
district was much larger in area than at the present time, and 
consequently we are 'unable to ascertain the extent of the culti- 
vated area till 1867 . In the year of verification the area 
under the plough amounted to 332,352 acres or somewhat over 
52 per cent, of the total area of the district. During the 
currency of the settlement cultivation extended, but. not very 
. considerably. In 1874 it was estimated that about 860,000 acres 
were under the plough, but this appears to be beyond the mark, 
for in 1896 tho cultivated area was only 346,876 acres or 66 per 
cent, of the whole. Tho increase was greatest in the Malihabad 
tahsll and least in Mohanlalgau j. In pargana Lucknow there 
had been an actual decrease, and in Eigohau cultivation had 
remained practically stationary. Since the last settlement there 
has been a marked improvement. In 1900 tho cultivated area 
had risen to 350,400 acres and in the following year to 368,000 
acres. In 1902 the cultivated area wjis the highest hitherto 
recorded, amounting to 369,649 acres or very nearly 60 per cent. 

Every pargana showed a decided imorease, but the spread of cul- • 
tivation was most marked in Lucknow, Malihabad and Mahona. 
Further details of tho cultivation at the .present time will bo 
found in the articles on each pargana. 

Mention has already been made in the preceding 'chapter Onltm. 
of the barren wasto and the area occupied by groves. Tho 
remainder, which is described generally as oulturable waste, 
consisted in 1902 of 104,046 acres or 15*8 pel* cent, of the total 
area of the district. Nearly half of this consisted of lands which 
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have never been cultivated and the remainder of fallow, very 
little of which was recent. The ctiltnrable land is of very vary- 
ing qualities in the different parganns, and in most coses it is of 
little value. More land is urgently needed in Lucknow, where 
the average holding are perhaps smaller than in any other 
district, so that if that which remains available were worth till- 
ing, it would certainly he cultivated. There has indeed been a 
large decrease of the culturable area since the settlement of 1866 
when 172,500 acres were thus classified. Writing in 1898, Mr. 
-Hooper states: “Though the returns show upwards of 100,000 
acres of culturable waste and old fallow, it is doubtful whether ' 
much of this would repay reclamation. The present area of - 
tillage, with the new fallow, probably represents very nearly 
the full extent of land that, under existing conditions, can be - 
cultivated with profit.*’ At the time of the last settlement the- 
culturable waste had decreased by over 21,000 acres since 1866, 
but there had been a large increase, amounting in all to nearly 
11,000 acres, in both old and new fallow. The most extensive 
reclamation of culturable waste had occurred in' the Mohanlalganj 
and Malihabad parganas. Since the settlement about one-half of 
the new fallow has again been brought under the plough and the 
old fallow has been largely reduced in extent. At the present 
time the largest are(» of culturable land are in the parganas of 
Mohanlalganj and Malihabad, but a great deal of this consists of 
soil that is either sandy or closely akin to dsar. Further, there 
is the question whether it would be desirable to see any addi- 
tional contraction of the small area available for pasture, as 
already most of the cattle are fed on jufir and other fodder 
crops. 

Cultivation in this district is of a good, though not of the 
very highest, class. This will be further illustrated by an ex- 
amination of the principal crops grown here. A comparison of 
the returns of the first and second regular settlements show that 
there has been a considerable improvement. This is due not only 
to enhanced rents, but also to increased facilities for irrigation. 
Mr. Hooper, in commenting on the settlement, writes : “The 
striking fea-tnre is the great increase in the area under rice and 
the coarser grains on which the -people ohiefiy subsist. These' 
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oFops have not, as in some districts, taken the place of the more 
valnable products which are grown for the market- The wheat 
area has been, maintained; and in the area under pojipy, garden 
and other crops there has been an enormous rise. The increase 
in the produotion of the commoner food grains appears from the 
statistics to have been obtained by a great extension of the 
system of doable cropping; and, though the former returns may 
not be entirely reliable, this is probably what has actually 
occurred.” -At the time of the last settlement the double- 
cropped area amounted to 26 per cent, of the cultivation, which 
is a high average for the provinces generally. Since tho settle- 
ment there has been a still further increase in this direction, for 
in 1902 the' area bearing a double crop was 100,684 acres or over 
27 per cent. This is very much above the average, hut tho pro- 
portion is highest in tho Mohanlalganj tahsil. As everywhere, 
the highest cultivation is to bo found in tho goind lands round 
the villages and hamlets; it depends generally on the density of 
population and what thoy can lay out in manure and irrigation, 
as to whether the gomd oan bo extended or not. As manure and 
water can be applied to the farth^t corners of the village, so 
will the produotivo power of the soil be increased, and a possi- 
bility of raising tbo finer crops exist; but manure is scarce, and 
the scanty supply available is more oilen used for fuel than 
applied to the soil. 

There are no peculiarities about the system of agriculture Hurests. 
in vogue in this district. Tl;iere are tho usual harvests, known 
as the rabi, when the spring crops'^ are cut, and the kharif or 
autumn harvest. Besides these we have the zaid or hot-weatfa or 
harvKt, which comprises only a few miscellaneous crops, the 
chief of which aro melons, for which Luoknow is famous, and 
tobacco. The later kharif crops, such as the transplanted xioe, 
are frequoncly known by tho name of Mnuoat, as in Bara Banki* 

Tho kharif is everywhere the most important harvest, in that it 
covers a larger area. The relative proportion naturally varies 
according to the nature of the season, but since the last 
settlement there has been no instance of the rabi exceeding the 
kharif in area in any tahsil. Taking the average of the five years 
following the last settlement, we find that in the Lucknow tahsil 
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the kharff exceeds the rabi in area by 65 per cent. ; in the 
hlalihabad tahsil by 37 per cent., and in the Mohanlalganj 
tahsfl by 62 per cent. 

Of the kharff crops the most important is rice, which covers 
on an average 2S‘31 per cent, of the area sown in the autumn 
harvest. The area occupied by this crop is approximately equal 
in all tahsfls of the district. The rice grown here is of two 
varieties: the early rice, reaped in July; and the late or trans- 
' planted rice, harvested in October and November. The former 
is of little importance, except in the Mohanlalganj tahsfl, but it 
there only occupies one-tenth of the area sown with the latter. 
In hlalihabad tahsfl there is very little early rice, the average 
being less than 150 acres. The jarjian or transplanted rice is 
grown in the heavy clay lands which abound in this district, and 
especially in Mohanlalganj, Bijnaur, Kakori and Mahona. 
There has been an enormous increase in the rice area of late 
years, and between 1866 and 1896 its cultivation had extended 
by over 123 per cent. 

Next in importance comes jufir, which covers on an average 
12*75 per cent, of the kharff area. Yery little juilr is sown 
alone, this crop being generally mixed with arhar. The 
largest area is in the Lucknow tahsfl and the smallest in 
Mohanlalganj. Much of this ju^ir is grown ns fodder, the crop 
being cut when immature. It is chiefly grown in the loam 
circles of each pargana. The estimated outturn is 22 maunds to 
the acre and the value of the produce about Es. 20. Bajra is a 
similar but inferior crop, covering an approximately equal area, 
but being chiefly confined to the poorer sandy soil. Unlike 
juSr, it is chiefly sown alone, especially in Mohanlalganj, but 
in Lucknow over one-third is mixed with arhar. The crop is 
reaped about the end of October. The largest areas under bajra 
are in the sandy tracts of the Mohanlalganj and Malihabad 
parganas and along the banks of the Sai. 

The other kharff crops are very numerous, but few are of 
any importance. Maize, urd and mdng occupy the largest area. 
The cultivation of maize has greatly increased of late years, and 
this crop is largely grown in the Malihabad and Lucknow tahsfls^ 
although in Mohanlalganj it is comparatively insignificant. 
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Urd and mdng arc eluefly groTvn in Malihabad, wbore they 
cover about one-fifth of the Itharlf area. Moth is grovn 
oveivwhoro, but especially ia Mohoulalganj. Besides those, ^Ye 
find "a fairly extensive cultivation ‘of the ohcapor grains such as 
kodon and mandna, throughout the distiict. The largest area 
under kodon is in Mohanlalganj, where it is generally mixed 
with jnfir and arhar. lu the north of the district we find a fair 
amount of cotton, usually in combination with arhar, and the 
cultivation of this crop has very rapidly extended of late years. 

At the time of the first regular settlement there were only 530 
acres under cotton, but in 1896 it covered 3,04.6 acres, and since 
the last settlement there has heon a largo further increase. 
Sugarcane, on the other hand, although it is a very valuable 
crop, has undergone a considerable decline during the past forty 
years, although this is probably but a temporary feature. It is 
now grown in ©very tahsil in about equal proportions, and it 
seems probable tlint its merits are being slowly recognised by 
the people, as during the lost five years the area lias shown a 
constant tondonoy to increase. The most valuable kind of 
sugarcane is the variety known as paunda, which is grown in 
tho noighbourhood of Lucknow and is sold for eating. Tho 
average outturn is about 22 mounds per aero and tho estimated 
value Es. 60; tho crop, however, is an expen^sivo one os it 
requires careful tillage and constant irrigation. Tho only 
remaining kharff stoplcs that deserve mention are tho garden 
crops, which have very largely increased in extent of late years 
and in 1902 covered 5,615 aores, three-fourths of which were in the 
Lucknow tahsil. Tobacco is tho most important of these, and 
,next come tho vegetables and spioos grown for tho Lucknow 
markets. Since I860 the cultivation of garden crops has 
increased to tho extent of nearly 124 per cent. 

In the rahi, wheat takes tho foremost place and covers over Wheat. 
33 per cent, of tho sowu area. It is mainly grown by itself, but 
about one-third is mixed with barley or gram. Not only has’ 
there been a considerable extension of tho wheat area since tho 
settlement of 1866, v^hich is of itself a satisfactory sign, but 
there has been also a constant tendency for tho area under 
mixad. wbatA ha diminish, iu- ■pash district. Ah him 
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time of tlie last settlement wheat alone covered 64,000 
acres, and in combination 24,500 acres. In 1902 a considerable 
increase in the area under pure wheat was observed, while the 
mixed area remained about the same. This crop usually 
occupies the best land in every pargana; the estimated average 
outturn is 12 maunds per acre and the value of the produce 
Es. 50, although this is somewhat discounted by the fact that it 
generally requires one or two waterings. 

Oram. Next in order comes gram, which occupies on an average 

26*88 per cent, of the rabi harvest. The greater proportion of 
this crop is sown alone^ and is generally grown after rice. 
Much of it, however, is mixed with barley, this being especially 
the 'case in the inferior unirrigated lands of tahsil Lucknow. 
The area occupie'd by this crop has expanded enormously of 
late years, and in 1902 it largely exceeded wheat in every tahsil 
of the district. In 1896 the increase in the area cultivated at 
the first regular settlement w.is over 41 per cent., and since that 
date its extension has been still more marked. The outturn has 
been calculated at 15 maunds per acre and the value at 
Es. 20. 

Barley. Very little barley is sown alone, and, except in the sandy 

portions of Malihabad and Mahona, by far the greater propor- 
tion is mixed with wheat and gram. The crop is still of 
considerable importance in this district. The contraction of the ' 
area under barley is a sign of improved cultivation, but it' must 
continue to be grown to a large extent in the poorer soils in 
which wheat does not pay. 

Other rabi Of the remaining rabi crops the most important is opium, 

crops. -^yhioh is now extensively cultivated in every tahsll and 
especially in Malihabad. In 1866 there were only 642 acres 
under this crop, but since that date its expansion has been 
constant and rapid. In 1896 it covered 8,751 acres and this has 
been followed by a farther steady rise, the area under poppy 
in 1902 being no less than 13,151 acres, of "which nearly half was 
grown in the Malihabad tahsil. The crop is not only valuable 
itself, but is also highly appreciated by the cultivators on 
account of the advances made to them at a time when money is 
most required. Peas and linseed are only grown to a small 
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extent in this district. A considerable area in every pargana 
is taken up by vegetables suck as potatoes, turnips and carrots ; 
these are cWefly grown for the Lucknow markets and arc of 
much value. 

Melons consfdtuto by far the most important crop of the zaid Zaid 
harvest. These arc chiefly grown in the Lucknow tahsll along 
tho banks of the Gumti j many varieties aro boro grown, some 
holding a well-deserved reputation for excellency of flavour. Tho 
average area of the zaid harvest is about 6,000 acres, and over 
half of this is in tahsil Lucknow. Melons take up about 50 per 
cent, and the rest consists of vegetables and spices, with a small 
proportion of the early millets. 

The district is fairly well supplied' with irrigation inliriga- 
ordinary seasons, but this is less secure as well ns loss general 
than in most of the southern districts of Oudh. In tho year of 
settlement, 83 per cent, of the oultivated land was returned as 
irrigated, but the area ordinarily irrigable exceeds this, although 
tho supply of water largely depends upon tanks and natural 
sources, which would fail in a season of drought. At the time of 
tho flrst regular settlement irrigation extended to about 42 per 
cent, of the cultivation; but this seems to be about the utmost of 
which tho district is capable. Of recent years there has been a 
great change in tho system of irri^tion, owing to the enormous 
increase in tho number of wells. In 1866 tho irrigation from 
jhils and tanks amounted to no less than 72'5 per cent, of tho 
whole. The Settlement Officer remarked that " This is a very 
large proportion, and seeing how dependent and precarious such 
irrigation is, the existing necessity for encouraging and aiding 
the cultivators to dig wells can never be too fully recognised.”* 
Little progress was made, however, till tho famine year of 1897, 
when the disappearance of tho natural sources impressed the 
necessity of constructing wolls upon tho zamindars and culti- 
vators. Something, however, had already been offootod, for at 
tho time of the last settlement the proportion of tank irrigation 
to thercsthad dccresvsed considerably, the area thus watered being 
60 per cent. of. the whole. A statement given in the old 
Settlement Report shows that there were 3,684 masonry and 


’ • ^ottloment Report, p. 63. 
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8,396 unprotected wells used for irrigation in the district. At 
the time of the last settlement the number of masonry wells was 
4,952'and that of earthen wells 6,680. Of the former only 1,969 
were old, the remainder having been recently constructed, from 
which it appears that the esrimate of 1866 was somewhat abo^^o 
the mark. Since the settlement the increase has been most 
remarkable. In 1902 there were no less than 6,554 wells of 
masonry or half masonry available for irrigation, and 10,466 
unprotected wells. The construction of these wells was encour- 
aged by Government, and in 1896 advances wore made to the 
extent of over one lakh of rupees. Those advances have lately 
increased in number and numerous wells have been built by 
zomindnrs, who, however, toko this opportunity of enhancing 
the rent. The result of this revolution in irrigation has been 
that in 1902 no less than 61 per cent, of the area watered 
was supplied from wells, while the tank irrigated area was 
only 35*5 per cent. The advantage of the change is obvious, 
for that it renders the district far more secure than formerly 
against seasonal calamities. The total area irrigated in 1902 
was nearly 30 per cent, of the cultivation, but that this 
might be easily exceeded is manifest from the fact that largo 
numbers of available wells were not employed in that year 
and recourse was made to 1®3 than half the number of tanks. 

The water level varies in different parts of the district, the 
average depth being 18J feet. It is greatest in the neighbourhood 
of the Giunti, where frequently water is not met with at a less 
depth than from 36 to 42 feet. In parts of Malihabad and 
Mahona it is considerably above the average, while in Mohan- 
lalganj, Bijnaur and Kakori it is about 18 feet, and in Kigohan 
only 14 feet. In most places unprotected wells can be made 
without difSculty and last for about two years, but such 
wells are impossible where the soil is Kght and sandy, although 
in these oases a remedy is sometimes found by lining the wells 
with thick ropes of straw. In the sandy tract of Ifigohan almost 
all the irrigation is done from masonry wells, and unprotected 
wells are very scarce. Masonry wells are most numerous in the 
Malihabad and Lucknow pargonas, and fewest in Kakori and 
Mahona. Sometimes we find wells built of bricks without 
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mortar j in these the briok-TvorS ik built up from beW instead 
of being sunk. Such 176118 are very much cheaper^ but are not 
60 strong as the regular inasonry wells, and cannot be used in 
sandy soil, as the sides are liable to fall in when the well is 
emptied. The wells in this district are chiefly worked by means 
of the jOur or leathern bucket and a pair of bullocks, but in the 
southern tracts, where water is near the surface, the dkenJdi or lever 
is frequently employed. Formerly it was common to find men 
working at the wells in this ^strict and taking the place of 
bullocks, but nowadays this practice is only followed occasion- 
ally where labour is cheap. The expenses of woll irrigation' have 
been variously estimated and vary considerably with the depth 
fend nature of the welL On an average it appears to be about 
Es. 6-12-0 per acre for one watering. The question has been 
fully dealt with in the Gazetteer of Bara Banki, where, similar 
circumstances prevail. 

Tank irrigation is mainly employed in the Mohanlalganj Tonks. 
'and Bijnaur parganas. • This form is very cheap if the land is 
near the water or within a low elevation. The work is very 
hard, and there are always double reliefs. Generally speaking, 
there are never less than two lilts, and on an average four lifts 
are used j thus it takes sixteen men to swing the basket and two 
men to guide the water in the field. Calculating their wages at 
two annas a day, it will cost Bs. 2-4-0 to water one higiva and 
a half per day. Very often, however, they have to use more 
than four lifts, and sometimes as many as nine may be seen, 
which very materially increases the expense. 

The rivers form the third source of irrigotion, but are not Other 

courcGS* 

of much importance. In 1902 the area thus watered amounted 
to only S'6 per cent, of the total irrigation. The Gumti is of 
very little use for this purpose, except in the tarai tracts of 
Lucknow and Mahona. In pargana Bijnaur the Ifagla and the 
Bakh ore employed to a considerable extent, and in Nigohan the 
latter stream is also of some value. The water is usually raised 
by means of lifts or, where It can bo employed, by the dkenJdi. 

The recent enormous increase in the number of masonry Fominefl 
"wells has done much to ensure the security of tho district} but if 
we may judge from the experience of past years, we cannot 
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assume that Lucknow is yet adequately protected against all 
natural calamities. In almost every year of scarcity that has 
hitherto occurred the district has suffered in some degree, and 
not unfrequently suffered severely. A large proportion of the 
irrigation is still effected from the tanks and jhils, and these, 
though of the greatest value in ordinary seasons, are unreliable by 
reason of their tendency to dry up when most needed. The 
history of early famines is very obscure, as no regular records 
were kept, and our sole information consists of a few isolated 
references. 

Lucknow undoubtedly suffered heavily in the great Chalisa 
famine of 1784, often known to the people ns the “Barahsadi” 
from the Hijri year of occurrence. It does not appear that the 
crops failed to any serious extent in Oudh, but the prices rose 
owing to the enormous influx of people from the more distressed 
districts to the west. The poor suffered terribly, and many 
were sold as slaves. The selling price of wheat was fixed by the 
government at 9 and 10 sirs, which was then considered 
phenomenal; but in the adjoining district of Unao, which lay 
nearer the tract of actual famine, no more than five or six eSrs 
could be obtained. In order to stem the calamity the liTawfib 
"Wazir, Asaf-ud-daula, aided by his "Wazir, Hasan Baza Hhan, 
and his Diwan, Maharaja Tikait Eoi, established charitable 
institutions which relieved thousands. The great Imambara in 
the Machchi Bhawan, the Bumi Darwaza, Tikaitganj and 
several large buildings and bridges were begun that year in 
order to afford work to the poor, and there is a general tradition 
that their construction was carried on not only by day, but also by 
night, with the aid of torches, in order that men of respectable 
family might earn food and escape the ignominy of being seen 
working by day. 

A similar famine occurred in 1837, when there was 
general scarcity throughout the north of India. In this district 
there was a drought, but no extensive failure of the crops. 
Grain rose in price to eight sirs for the rupee, and distress was 
again caused by immigration from without and exportation 
from within. The government endeavoured to meet the needs 
of the case by prohibiting and punishing exportation, and by 
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Ski ng tlio price of grain. Importers were decorated with khilatSf 
and an ordinance was made forbidding the sale of more than 
one rupee's worth of grain to any individual. 

In 1860, a year that brought famine to many parts of Famine 
Upper India, there were good harvests in Lucknow, but external®* 
iniBaeaces soon made themselves felt. Enormous quantities of 
grain were exported in 1860 from the district by land and water, 
and this caused a rise in prices in the following spring, and con- 
sequently distress among the lower classes. It does not appear, 
however, that in this division the price of food grains ever rose 
to above 14 sgrs to the rupee. In 1866 the scarcity was more 
acute, the average price of wheat for the year being 13 J e^ra in 
Lucknow. Similarly in the drought of 1869 the same causes 
affected this district, and wheat rose to nine s/ra. 

The year 1873 brought famine to the eastern districts of the Fftmino 
United Provinces, and Lucknow did not altogether escape, 
although prices never rose to an unusual height. The autumn 
crops of 1872 suffered from want of rain, and were damaged by 
hail, resulting in a heavy balance of revenue. In the following 
kharif the rainfall was badly distributed : the rice was almost a 
total failure, while jufir and bajra were much below the average. 

Owing to the early cessation of the rains, the area ploughed for 
the rabi was greatly contracted; but the crop was fair, except 
in the case of arhar, which was fcost-bitten. The arrears of 
revenuo amounted to about Bs. 40,000, but it was not considered 
necessary to open relief works. 

The district was visited by real famine in 1877. The Famine 
rainfall amounted to only 12*5 inches, and the kharff 
almost a total failure. No more than 4‘3 inches fell between 
the beginning of Jnne and the end of September. The distress 
was great, and there was a heavy mortality, especially in the 
Mohanlalganj tahsfl. The cattle, too, suffered terribly in 
August and September, 1877 ; there was no grass, and fodder 
was selling at exorbitant prices. "The rain that fell in the 
first week of October secured the rabi ploughing; and under the 
infiuence of the favourable winter rains, an average rabi harvest 
was obtained. The loss of the kharif, however, caused great 
distress— a distress enhanced by the exti’aord inary cold of 
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Janiinry and Fobninry 1878 j for tl>o wnfor rain, llionph good 
for tlio crops, •was not altogether an tminixcd hle-'cinp, in that it 
enmo jnst at the ^capons of watoring and deprived many of 
their chance of earning a pittance at the n<ttal irrigation work. 
Eolief works were opened by the miiuioipnlily in tbo city itself 
in September 1877, bnt after the rain fell in October, tbo 
numbers on thc«o works wont down from 2,000 to 81 on tlio 
Slst of October, and the works wore accordingly clo-od. The 
emiiloymcnt thus aflbrded was in turning unwh'ilopomc excava- 
tions into upcftil tnnk?."f In February fhe=c works •^•cre 
reopened, and at the end of the month over 5,000 per.-ono wore 
employed. Other works Avcrc started on the roads from ^^alih- 
abad to Pipalgaon, from ^rohanlalganj to Bani, from Si=«aindi 
to Jabraila, from Chinbat to Satrikh, and in improving tho 
channel of tho Kukrnil. Belief was f-tarted in the district 
in February 1878, but was FU‘-pondcd during liarvC't. Tho 
works wore roplartod in Stay and continued till Octohor. Tho 
Iiighc.st figure was reached in August, when the daily average 
was 3,878 persons employed. Poor-houses wero opened in 
Februnr)' at hEalibabad and Mobanlalgimj, but eloped in April. 
In Lucknow, besides a great deal of jirivatc cbiirity, relief was 
at tho King’s poor-house and at Ifusainabari. Tbo worst sulTcrers 
wore the pordn-nashfn women, on wlio=e behalf special aiT.ange- 
ments were made. In all, over Bs. '10,000 were d^pbnr^od. The 
revenue arrears amounted to Bs. 07,000, but no su'ponsions 
were made, allbougli tbo Deputy Commis.noner recommended 
tbo suspension of nearly the whole spring demand. The harvest 
of 1878 was fairly good and with the reaping of the khnrif tho 
famine enmo to an end. 

Scarcity In ISSO again the rainfall was very deficient, and the total 

of 1881. j 2 .g inches. Tho rice crop .as before was almost a 

total failnro; the water-level sank and all the jhlls in the district 
ran dry. The cattle, too, sulTorcd heavily, and had to ho watered 
from wells. Tho following rabi was very poor, as .no tank 
irrigation was available. Prices, however, did not rise to any 
unusual extent, for tho scarcity in this case was only local, and 
no relief works were opened. Tho chief siiflbrora wore tho 


Pomiso lloport of 1877. 
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Bgfi cultural classes, and largo suspensions of rovonuc were 
rendered necessary, amounting to fis. 51,100. 

From 1881 onu'ards tbero was a romarkablo succession of Fnmino 
good harvests. In 1896 the monsoon did not appear till late in 
July, and was then very scanty. The month of Septomhor was 
practically rainless. The whole of October and the first three 
weeks of N'ovombor passed without rain, and there Avas no water 
in the tanks for the rabi. The late kharlf crops, which Avoro 
fairly forward till the third Avcok in August, withered up. 

The rice crop, so important to this district, completely failed. 

For the rahi, advances of OA'or a lakh of rupees Averc made for 
digging wells, and a similar sum Avas provided for the purchase 
of seed. It soon became necessary to open relief Avorlcs, for the 
famine was as severe in Lucknow os in almost any part of the 
United Provinces. The first aa’os started on the 4th of December 
1896 in the city, and this was soon followed by others in Luck- 
now and the district. In Novemher a scheme of gratuitous 
relief was inaugurated, and Avas in full operation in the folloAving 
January. Private charity was locally organized, subscriptions 
of a considerable amount wore raised from private persons and 
local bodies, and those were largely supplomontcd by Govorn- 
mont grants. In Lucknow, AA'hioh contains an unusually largo 
number of impoverished or destitute persons of good family, tho 
Government subvention amounted to Es. 15,000 a mouth. The 
rahi harvest of 1897 was inferior, but not bad. Belief -was 
continued for the greater portion of the yoar, and in July there 
wore 107,481 persons in receipt of aid. Tlic khavif, howoA'or, 
was distinctly good, and the last relief work in the city was 
closed on the loth of Septombor. 

As in every other district, prices have risen A’ciy greatly in Prices. 
Lucknow. In the nature of things, they aro bound to fiuctuato 
with the variations of tho seasons, hut apart from these tem- 
porary changes there seems to have been a marked porm.anont 
ohango in the purchasing power of tho rupee, "Wo have hut fcAV 
records of prices prior to annexation, hut it docs not appear that 
the rise dated from any political event. The same phenomenon 
has been observed in other districts, and seems to he duo to an 
economic development which has no connection Avith either tho 
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annexation of Ondh or the subsequent rebellion. Probably a 
nearer approach to the truth yvill be obtained by taking into 
consideration several factors, such as the fall in the price of 
silver, the grorvth of population, and the increased facilities for 
export. The prices quoted arc tb e averages for each year, and 
do not show the highest and lo\yost points reached. Each grain 
is cheap for. a month or so after harvc'-t, wlien the producer is 
forcing the sate in order to procure the means wherewith to pay 
rent. Grain is dearest in January and Febrnarj', when a 
considerable time has elapsed since the reaping of the lost kharif 
crops, and again in July, when the rabi has been cut for more 
than two month's, and the maize has not yet come in. Prices, 
too, arc higher in Lucknow than in the district, owing to the 
cost of importation; bnt it is somewhat remarkable that wo 
never find the low prices that cbaraotcrizcd the western districts 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. As a matter of 
fact, the lowest price reached by wheat was in 1862j when it 
averaged 32|- sdrs. From 1835 up till annexation it was never 
cheaper than 23 sifrs. The average price from 1835 to 1860 was 
only 21*8 sifrs. If we cxclndc the famine years, wo find the 
average to bo about 23-5 sdrs. From annexation to 1870 it rose 
to slightly below 20 e/rs, and since that date to 17 s6re. So, too, 
in tho case of barley. The lowest price ivas 59 sirs in 1852, and 
the average from 1835 to 18G0 was 30’5 sCrs. It rose about a 
e/r up to 1870, and since then the average lias been 23-'5 sirs, tho 
increase in price being more marked than in the ease of wheat. 
All food-grains have risen greatly, and tlie rise since 1870 has 
perhaps been even greater than hefore. 

Boforoaco has already been made to the prices prevailing 
in the famine years preceding nnnexotion. All tbrongh 1857 
and 1858 the prices were very higli in Lucknow, but this was 
due to the rebellion rather than to adverse seasons. In 1SG5 
and 1866 the prices of food-grains rose to a point which had 
never been exceeded in this district, as tho average rate for the 
whole of two years was only lS-5 sCra in tho enso of wheat and 
18-76 s/j's for barley. In the scarcity of 1S69 barley was much 
cheaper, but wheat rose to 12’5 e/rs —an extraordinarily high, 
price when we remember that this was only the average, and 
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for some months only nino e^rs could bo obtained for the rupee. 
During the seiious famine of 1878 the price of wheat was no 
higher than 13’4 sors, which was the same os the general 
average for Oudh. Barley, however, was very dear, rising to 
18'4 s/rs. Tlie failure of the rains in 1880 caused no excessive 
rise in the price of food grains owing to the extensive importa- 
tions th at were made. The famine of 1897, however, eclipsed all 
previous records. Wheat rose on an averngo of 9'6 acra, barley 
and arhar to ll'S s/rs, rice and bajra to eight sers, while kodon 
and sawan, which are usually the cheapest food-grains, aver- 
aging from 60 to GO s^rs, rose to 22 and 25 s/rs respectively. 

Prices fell in 1898, but in the following year they were again 
very high. The fact is that Lucknow depends for its food supply 
on imported corn, and is consequently peculiarly susceptible to 
variations in the prices prevailing olsewhero. Further, as in 
other places, the tendency has frequently boon noticed on the 
part of prices to remain high when they once reach an unusual 
figiure, and to return but slowly, if at all, to the former level, 

Wage’s, on the other hand, appear to have remained almost "Wnges, 
stationary since the lost settlement. Writing in 1873, Mr. 

Butts remarked: ‘'Wages in Lucknow present somewhat 
different aspects in the urban and rural portions of the districts. 

They have been about stationary or oven advanced in tho latter, 
but they have fallen immensely in tho former, owing to the 
departure of tho Oudh court and to tho diminished wealth and 
population of the city.” Since 1873 tho wages of ordinary 
labourers hove varied from Rs. S to Rs. 4 a month, and at the 
present time are about Rs. 3-8-0, which works out at nearly two 
annas a day. As formerly, the wages of agricultural labourers 
are frequently paid partly or wholly in grain. In Lucknow 
wages are still very low and artisans receive loss than in other 
ports of the United Provinces, with the exception of Allohobad. 

The average wage of masons, carpenters and blacksmiths is about 
Rs. 7-8-0 per month, although many skilled labourers receive 
more than this, while meohauica and plate-layers on the railway 
obtain very much higher wages. It appears that tho lowest 
wages are paid in the case of those employed in the spooial 
manufactures of Lucknow, and there has been no great recovery 
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from the decay in. those industries which followed annexation. 
■Weaving is usually job work, and those employed seldom get 
much more than two annas a day, except in the case of the finest 
muslins. Women are so numerous in Lucknow that all kinds of 
embroidery and sewing are underpaid, and even in 1873 it was 
stated that owing to competition it was very difBcult for them to 
obtain more than one rupee a month. It must however be noted 
that these industries are often regarded merely as supplementing 
other sources of income, and not as a principal means of support. 
The silversmiths are paid according to the outturn ; they get 
from half an anna to two annas in the rupee as a rule, but skilled 
artists can command higher prices. In the case of gold the rate 
ranges from eight annas to two rupees per tola. 

The prevailing rates of interest call for little comment, m 
they are the same as in most parts of Ondh. There is a coiisider- 
able difference between those of the city and the district. In the 
latter, loans chiefly take the form of small agricultural advances, 
the larger transactions being usually conducted in Lucknow. 
These small loans are generally for a short period only, and though 
they are attended with a certain amount of risk the interest charged 
is undoubtedly very high. The cultivators are almost always in 
debt, and they have not yet recovered from the effects of the 
famine of 1896. In 1878 Major Carrie estimated that about 60 
per cent, of the cultivating body were in debt to the amount of 
about one year’s income. At the same time while they are thus 
continually in the hands of the village money-lender, it is hard 
to see how they could manage without his timely assistance. 
During the Nawfibi, interest at the rate of 75 per cent, was fre- 
quently exacted, but a redaction was noticeable soon after annex- 
ation. It now seems to vary from eight annas to Es. 3 per cent, 
per month. A common form of cash loan in the district is that 
known as vgahij in which Es. 10 are lent and one rupee monthly 
is paid for a year. This is not excessive, and has the advantage 
of convenience. Petty loans frequently take the form of seed- 
grain, which is borrowed for sowing and repaid at harvest, the 
interest being also in grain and amounting to one-half (derha ) or 
one-quarter (sawed) of the quantity borrowed. In the city a 
very common form is that known as rosahif in which a rupee is 
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Icnb, and repaid at the rate of half on anno for 83 days. The 
numerous European and native hanking firms have brought about 
a considerable change in the rate of interest in Luoknov?, and 
nowadays more than 12 per cent- pfcr annnm is rarely charged. 

The chief banks ore tho branches of the Bonk of Bengal, located 
in the Tarawali Kothi, the Allahabod Bank and the D^hli Bank 
in Hazratganj, and tho Bank of Upper India. There arc also 
many native concerns of considerable reputation and standing. 

The ordinary measure of area in tho district is the standard Weights 
bigha of 3,026 square yards. This was largely used in Lucknow gn^g™*** 
prior to annexation. Tho bigha is properly a square of 165 feet, 
but as commonly calculated is somewhat less. Tho usual rec- 
koning is by laths, each of which is five cubits and a hand- 
breadth or muithi in length, and twenty of these go to tho side 
of a bigha. As tho lath is only eight feet, tho bigha measured in 
this primitive fashion is somewhat below the standard. In the 
Lucknow tahsll tho standard bigha alone is used; but in tho 
blalihabad and Mohanlalganj talisils there is a lociil bigha, 
three of which go to the Government measure. Tho ordinary 
w’oight in use in tho <aty is the standard sSr of 80 tolas. In 
addition to this there is a local Lucknow s6r of 100 tolas, which 
is still in use. In the rural tracts the people still cling to tho old 
kachcha eSi* or rather to tho panse^'i of fivo kachcha sirs. This 
pcbnseri is really tho unit, and is calculated at so many (jandas. 

Each ganda formerly consisted, and in some pai-ts still oon- 
feistet, of four maddu sahi pice, a copper coin that was formerly 
current in the neighbourhood and weighing 270 gr.ains ; So 
that the ganda is in this manner 1,080 grains. Thus the 
^anseriwill be 6, 400 grains multiplied by tbo number oH gandns 
employed. In 1874 the number of gandas to tho was 
stated to be 28, giving a weight of 30,240 grains, or two standard 
sSra and eight tolas. " Tho Banins, however, seeing their oppor- 
tunity when tho change of weight occurred, announced that the 
panseriyraa exactly equal to two s^rs; they therefore substitaited 
two modem sirs for tho old pameri weight, still tho unit of 
account, and for a considerable time, till price adjusted itself, they 
made a modest but certain gain.”* At the present time, however, 

• Onto Gnzottcor, Vol, H,, p. 331. 
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it appears that the panseri varies in different parts of the ' 
district. In 1890 it Tivas reported that there -were four kachcha 
s^rs in use in the district. They were stated to bo equivalent to 
6 chhataks 4 tolas ; 6 ckhatdka 4 tolas 6 maahas ; 7 chkataJes 1 tcHa, 
and 7 chhataks 2 tolas. These give, taking the tola at 180 grains, 
the present weight, 28, 29, 30 and 31 gandas to the panscri, 
Becent inquiries, however, show that there are no less than' 
14 panseris in use in different parts of the district, ranging from 
27 to 60 gandas. These fall into two classes ; the first comprising 
those in which the ganda consists of four units, and the second 
with gandas of six units, as intheBahraieh district. If we take, as 
is the cose in the Lucknow and Malihnbad tahsils, the tola as the 
unit, we have, in the first case, a ganda of 720 grains, and in the 
second, the original ganda of 1,080 grains. Thus in the Bijnaur 
pargana the panaeri ranges from 27 to 30 gandas of four tolas 
each, or from 108 to 120 tolas. In Lucknow, Kakori and the 
Malihahad tahsfl, it varies from 40 to 60 gandas, still of four 
tolas, the panseri ranging from 160 to 200 tolas; in the latter case 
being equal to two and-a-half standard s^rs. In Mohanlalganj, 
on the other hand, the six-unit gandas, derived from four 
madda sahi pice instead of four tolas, is in vogue, the number 
of gandas in the panseri being in different places 28, 285, 30 J 
and 32, which give weights of 168, 172’5, 183 and 192 tolas, 
which for practical purposes closely resemble those of the north 
of the district. 

The manufactures of the district are chiefly confined to the 
city of Lucknow. They cover a very extensive field, but few of 
them are of real importance. A volume of this nature, 
however, would not be complete without some enumeration of the 
local industries. 

Of the industrial population the largest numbers are 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. The number of 
persons so employed in 1901 was 4,059, a comparatively low 
figure, and considerably below the average for the provinces. 
They are mostly Hindu Boris and Husalman Julahas and 
Behnas. Outside Lucknow, there are several places, especially 
the small towns of the Mohanlalganj pargana, in which the 
weavers still make a good deal of the common gar ha country 
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cloth, but the trade has suffered a serious decline of late years, 
owing to the almost universal preference for European fabrics. 
Those ore now generally worn : they do not wear so well as the 
home-made article, but they cost loss money and ore more 
pleasing to the eye. In Lucknow itself cotton fabrics of all 
kinds are manufactured, from the coarsest cloth to the finest 
muslins. The chief centre of the industry is at Mahmudnagar 
in thfina Hasanganj. The cotton is almost all imported, for 
very little is grown in the district : such as there is, goes by the 
names of manua and radha, and is of a very fine quality. 
The muslins of Lucknow are knoAvn as moZmof, tarandam, 
addhi, which is usually employed as a groundwork for chikon 
embroidery, and is preferred to the European article, and 
eharhati, a similar ruatcrial, but d 3 'ed yellow with safilowor. 
The muslins are plain and striped, the latter being called doria, 
bleached and unbleached. They cost from eight to fourteen 
annas n yard, while tho^e of finer texture sometimes run to 
Ks. 100 per length of eight yards. As the best English muslins 
do not cost more than eight annas a yard, the native fobric 
cannot compete in the general market with imported goods, 
and consequently there is but little demand for the former ; 
they ate used as tutbans and Ivandketchicfs. A weaver will 
make a yard and a quarter of muslin daily, and earn about 
three annas : gcvrha cloth is easier to make, but the return is 
smaller. Among other fabrics, mention should bo made of the 
cotton carpets manufactured in the jail. 

Cotton printing is still a flourishing industry at Lucknow, 
and there are several small establishments, chiefly in Daulatgan j 
and Jhansi Tola. It is chiefly done in the usual manner, but 
on the finer cloths, which arc repeatedly rinsed in an emulsion 
of water, oil of sesamam, nitre and sheep^s dung, and are kept 
moist in this mannor for three weelcs, save that at the end of 
each week they are well washed and dried in the sun. The 
cloth is then steeped in a bath of cold water, to which is added a 
mixture of various dyes and fruits. It is thou dried and the 
patterns applied in the usual manner. The chintz and printed 
nankin are much appreciated, and arc superior to any similar 
European article. They are sold in pieces three j^ards long, at 
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a price varying from Re. 1-8-0 to Es. 6 per length. The vaters 
of the Kukrail, a small stream that joins the Gumti on its left 
hank near Bibiapur, are noted for the purity of tint that they 
convoy. Much of the printing is now done on English cloths, 
and large quantities are exported to other markets. The art wte 
imported to Lucknow from Farrukhabad by the Nawdbs of Oadb. 

Closely connected with the above is the dyeing industry. 
Lucknow has long been famous for the number and qualities of 
the dyes produced here, but unfortunately we find an increasing 
tendency on tho part of the dyers to obtain foreign dyes from 
the German agency at Cawnpore and elsewhere. The principal 
native dyes are the ordinary colours obtained from indigo, hut 
besides these Lucknow has gained a name for many tints of its 
own. The chief of these may be considered worthy of mention. 
The palest blue made from indigo is known as baizai, the colour 
of a crow’s egg, and is unknown elsewhere. Another blue is tur- 
quoise or sangarif made from fennel seed and verdigris, which 
is manufactured from copper filings in Lucknow* The dyes 
made from safflower are numerous : they include four shades of 
yellow, and tho greens called cmaua, from their resemblance to 
the mango in i ts difierent stages ; their names are card amaua, 
kishmishi amaua and sunehra amaua. Ocher common ingre- 
dients of dyes are red ochre, catechu, myrobalan, dhdk and 
tiin flowers, the rinds of the mango and pomegranate and 
turmeric. Thus we have motia, the lightest shade of red, made 
1 from safflower and mango rind j kapasi or pale yellow, from 
dhdk flowers, turmeric and mango rind ; hasanti, a deep yellow, 
from turmeric and mango rind ; lavenders, known as khashkhashi 
and kokai, heliotrope or kaskni, magenta or ahbasi, made of 
various mixtures of indigo and safflower j drab or aqil khani', 
bronze or wnnahij maroon or kaleresi, a darker shade of the same 
colour known as telia, dark plum or makoiya, coffee brown or 
kochki, and chunaatia or chocolate, all made from turmeric and 
myrobalan with various other additi ons. Besides these, there are 
many other colours which are commonly employed, but are not 
peculiar to Lucknow. 

The most important industry connected with cotton is the 
famous chikan work of Lucknow. This is embroidery done in 
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silk or cotton, on addhi muslin. It is said to have been 
imported from Bengal^ but is far superior to that of the lo-wor 
province. Coloured silks have been introduced to give it 
variety, and tho Lucknow workmen claim originality for this 
effoctivo device. Articles of cambric so embroidered are still 
very popular with the wealthier natives. The price is low, 
ranging from twelve annas to Rs. 2-8 a yard ; a fine sdri 
of ohikan work, four and-a-half yards long, v'ill cost about 
Rs. 10, thotigh this sum may frequently be exceeded for more 
elaborate patterns. There is a demand for skilled workmen, 
and good wages are paid. Tho industry is in the hands of 
a few firms, tho best-known being that of Ashiq Ali and Yusuf 
Ali in tho Chnnk, who obtained a medal at the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886. The work affords employment to 
a largo number of women and children of good family, 
impoverished by the abolition of the Oudh court. Some of the 
work is very good and tasteful. The chief patterns are 
called Tivwri, for which the thread is sewn on so as to produce 
an oblong raised lump, somewhat in the shape of a minute 
carrot j hachia, similar to the above, but very much smaller and 
circular or square j jCili, a network of holes mode by drawing 
the threads of the muslin tightly together; tuppa, a set of 
straight parallel stitches used in filling in large pieces in the 
pattern ; , zanjiri, or chainlike stitches employed when long 
lines are required ; and pechni, long continued lines. 

Lucknow has a name also for other forms of ombroideiy. Kmndfini 
The well-known kamcllini work is amilar to chikan, hut is 
done in gold and silver thread. The wire is hollow, and a 
very fine needle and thread is posted through it and then 
stitched on to the muslin. The work imitates flowers and 
fruits with correotnoas of outline and brilliancy of colour. 

A beautiful effect is produced by bringing golden fruit oiit of 
silver foliage ; the petals ore formed by working delicate spirals 
of golden thread, while the slamons and pistils arc represented 
by innumerable little circular spangles, worked into chains and 
circles, The value of the embroidery depends ontirelr on the 
quality of tho thread. If the silk is well covered by tho gold, 
tlie weight is greater, and the work presents a rich appearance. 
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In this manner the Lucknow embroidery is superior to that of 
Lehli, and further it is less heavy and gaudy, some of'the 
designs being of exquisite grace and purity of conception. This, 
work is often done upon velvet, and the result is gorgeous in the 
extreme. The demand for such work, as for the Lucknow 
brocades, is decreasing, owing to the spreading adoption of 
Lnglish dross by the native noblemen. Caps ornamented in 
this manner, however, are still turned out at Lucknow in 
considerable quantities, ns well ns sdris, dopailas, coats, saddle* 
covers, mantel-borders and other articles. "When done on 
velvet, the work is called sardozi : it is taken up, like chikan, 
by people in reduced circumstances and even parda-noshin 
women of high families. 

Goldlace. The basis of all these embroideries is wire drawn to an 
extreme tenuity, either plain or gilt. It is either worked up 
into the hollow wire described above, or flattened out into 
minute bands, or into small round spangles. The division of 
labour in the work rivals that in home manufactures: the 
wire passes through the hands of five diflerent craftsmen till 
the ingot is transformed into the sparkling thread, and 
others arc required to turn it out in its various forms. Thp 
products of this wire are known as lachka, Jcdldhatun and lais, 
a corruption of the English word. All these are done on a silk 
foundation, which is commonly dyed the requisite colour in 
Lucknow, by people known as Patwas or their Musalman 
coimtcrparts, the Ilaqebands. Lachka is a warp of silver gilt 
bands worked wnth a woof of silk thread. It resembles a broad 
tape of sheet gold, and to enhance its lustre, patterns are 
stamped upon it in high relief. It is used as an edging for 
turbans, for state costumes and for the dresses worn by danc- 
ing-girls. It is sold at a rate varying from Ee. 1-6 to Ee. 1-9 
pertola. KSlfibatun consistsof anarrowsilver-gilt riband twisted 
spirally round silk thread. It is then worked up into a tape 
differing little in appearance from lachka. In this case the 
wire is of the very finest quality. Sometimes it is not gilt, 
and sometimes it is only ^ven a very light coating of gold, 
the colour being intensified by the use of turmeric. This is 
the cheap rosi k(Udhcttun. Lace differs from lachka in that 
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the Tvoof is of ■wire, not of ribands, and it is douWe, so that the 
silk of the warp does not appear ao all. This lace is very 
durable, and stands exposure to wet nnioh better than the 
[English article, and is about half the price. It is made either 
plain or in patterns, the latter being known by many different 
names. A collection of these was sent from Lucknow to the 
Calcutta International Exhibition. 

The manufacture of woollen fabrics is of little importance. Woollen 
The shawl-weaving industry, which once flourished in Lucknow, 
seems to have disappeared. The Eashmir weavers, who came 
here in numbers after the annexation and started their here- 
ditary occupation in this city, have returned to their own 
fcountry. Their emigration was duo to famine and misrulo at 
home j but after having localized a new industry in Lucknow, 
so far as to give the place a considerable reputation for the 
excellence of its shawls, they left it, os their outi land had 
fallen upon happier times, and the trade disappeared with 
them. A few remained behind, and earn a living by mending 
and darning old showls. It is not an uncommon thing to finil a 
Kashmir shawl which has been in constant use for three gener- 
ations. The only woollen articles that are now manufactured 
are the small rugs, known as asan and jainam&z, the lattqr 
being those on which Musalmans say their prayers. They 
are made of felt or else are similar to pile carpets, and are 
often ornamented with elaborate coloured patterns. 

The jewellers and silversmiths of Lucknow carry on a Silver 
thriving trade, the centre of which is the Chauk, The jewellery 
of Lucknow was once greatly celebrated, but has declined with 
the departure of the Court. There are a few diamond-cutters, 
but tbeir skill extends only to the preparation of the table and 
rose diamond, and the work is inferior to that of Dehli. 
Another small industry is seal-cutting on agates and other 
stones, and is largely patronized by the wealthier classes. 
Enamelling on silver was once done at Lucknow, but such 
work is now scarce, and it is very difficult to obtain good 
specimens of Lucknow enamel. A splendid example was sent 
to the Calcutta Exhibition, in the shape of a decorative Imqqa. 

, Lucknow, too, was once famous for its plate of mixed gold 
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and silver, but the industry bas disappeared Trith the court, 
of Oudh. Silver -work, however, is in. a flourishing condition 
and the smiths do a great trade in the cold weather, when 
the station is full of European visitors. Besides articles for 
native use, they tiurn out numbers of tea-sets, salt-cellars, sugar- 
basins, bowls and the like; but the quality of the workman- 
ship has fallen off, and the old jungle pattern, for which 
Lucknow was famous, is now less popular than copies of 
designs from other parts of India. Common patterns are the 
Kashmir, Swami, hunting, snake and rose designs, but these 
are almost always carried out in an inferior style. The price 
is low, and so are wages : the latter are estimated at so many 
annas in the rupee for silver, or so much for working up a tola 
of gold. The best artists cannot make more than a rupee a day, 
and four annas is considered fair pay for a good workman. 

Another form of silver work is that known as bidri, a 
species of damascening that for more th.an a century flourished 
at Lucknow, but completely disappeared soon after annexa- 
tion. It was revived, chiefly through the influence of Govern- 
ment, and is now an important industry. Bidri work is 
oliiofly applied to native pipes, water-bottles and other articles. 
These are made of silver or alloyed metals, and are then carved, 
the process being completed by inlaying and polishing. The 
trade is in the hands of Musalmans, who employ braziers to cast 
the mould, and artizans to perform the rest of the work. The 
commonest decoration is the well-known fish crest of Lucknow. 
The recovery of the industry is illustrated by the fact that in 
1873 there were no bidri workers left, and in 1881 there were 
only eleven; while a year later there were no less than 31 
manufacturers. A modified form of bidri, called sarhdand, is 
also made at Lucknow, in which the patterns are slightly raised 
and not set even with the surface. This is an imitation of the 
encrusted copper and brass ware of Tanjore and other places of 
Southern India. Occasionally gilt silver, instead of the genuine 
article, is used in covering the patterns of sarhdand work. The 
process is the same os in the case of bidri, except that instead of ex- 
cavating the patterns for the reception of the gold and silver plates, 
the ornamental designs are raised above the surface and chased. 
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LuoltnoW is also'a considerable centre of the brass industry, other 
The vork is done almost entirely from English sheet • metal, “*‘*‘*^' 
and takes the forms of JikdsddnSf pdnddns, badhnas, senis, and 
the plain household vessels, degcliis and patiUs. The trade is 
in the hands of the Thatheras, -who give their name to a muhalla 
in Hasanganj to the north of the Gumti. Tbc articles, as their 
names imply, are chiefly manufactured for Musalmans. The 
iadknh is the well-known hia with a spout, as universally used 
by Muhammadans. The degchi and the patili are the Muham- 
madan cooking vessels, and all these are usually tinned. The 
seni is a largo and ornamental tray made of copper, and some 
of them are of a very high order of workmandiip. The trade, 
however, is on the decline, for the contraction of capital since 
the mutiny has been aooompanicd by a diminished demand 
outside Lucknow for the goods produced. The badlmas and 
pdn boxes are also often highly ornamented : they are usually 
made of beaten brass and copper, and chased in the usual manner. 

In the smaller towns there are several workers in brass and 
copper, who turn out the ordinary vesels in common uso, and in 
Mohanlalganj large numbers of iron gala or buckets are made 
and exported. 

Lucknow is one of the few places in these provinces in ivory 
which ivory carving is done to any extent, but even Lore 
workmen are few and there is no constant demand. Tho artists 
are nsnally Musalmans and also work in hone. They turn out 
oombs, paper knives, chessmen, stick-handles, and small models 
of buildings. They are worked as usual with the fret-saw, and 
the patterns are of the same conventional styles that are found 
in Agra and Benares. 

Wood carving is much more important, and the Lucknow wood 
craftsmen have obtained a well-deserved name. Carved doors 
and facades of wood are still made here, and a fine specimen 
of such work was sent in 1888 to the Glasgow International 
ISxhibition. Many of the fine doorways that adorn the houses of 
tho Oudh talnqdars trace their origin to Lucknow. Besides 
these, carved tables, chairs, and other household furniture for 
European Use are made here, chiefly in shisham and tfin wood. 
There is also some trade in lacquered wooden articles, and 
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cspcciallj in legs for native bedsteads ; but these are notpeonliar 
in aoy way to Lncknow, and ore inferior to the similar 
products of the Panjdb. 

rotieiy. The pottery industry gives employment to large numbers 
of men both in Lucknow and the district. In the small towns 
and villages the articles made bear no distinctive character, 
and arc merely adapted to the ordinary and simple needs of the 
people. In the city of Lucknow water-bottles, plates and other 
articles of good shapes and colours are turned out. The orna* 
mental pottery of Lucknow comprises water-bottles, plates, 
cups and saucers decorated with simple designs in bright 
unglazed colours, the background being usually blue, plum 
or salmon coloured, and the patterns white. These have a great 
sale among natives throughout the north of India and especiallyin 
Oudh. Besides these, one family of potters produces trays, plate 
and vases painted in varnished colours, the background being of 
red ochre, yellow, purple or cochineal, and the designs of white 
lead, solder or native ink. The effect is brilliant and striking, 
and the patterns attractive. The centre is generally filled by a 
drawing of a mosque or fountain surrounded by palms, while 
the edges are covered ■with twined leaves and flowers, the whole 
being protected by a thin coating of English or native varnish 
which almost gives the ware the appearance of glazed pottery. 
One species of ware peculiar to Lucknow is the.pipe known as the 
Jiuqqa madnriya, which is lighter and smaller than the ordinary 
article. The clay is obtained from the bottoms of tanlrs and is 
of a peculiarly good quality, as it needs the addition of neither 
sand nor chopped straw : the potters pay one anna a month for 
the right to take it and are allowed to remove two sacks full daily. 
The favourite colours are terra-cotta and plum-colour, the 
former being obtained from the rust-coloured earth known as 
Icahis mixed with sweet oil, and the latter from a mixture of pipe 
clay and a coloured earth called hirmaTiji. Both metallic 
and vitreous glazes are employed by the Lucknow potters; 
the former is cither yellow, mndo from lead and zinc, or green, 
which is obtained by adding copper to the above; the ntreous 
glaze is made of powdered glass, to which gum is added to give 
a white colour, po'U'dered iron refuse for green, and calcined 
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copper and cliallc for blue. This glaze is ai^plied to pipo- 
bowls, saucers, cups and basins used by Musalnaans, A famous 
type of ornamental ■ware, in the shape of glazed tiles, flower- 
pots and vases of a most artistic land, was made in Lucknow 
till 1885, when the potter died, without initiating his sons into 
the secret. The tiles were absolutely unique, containing a great 
variety of pale purples, greens and blues, such as are not to 
be met with in any other Indian ware. A medal was won 
by this man, Gulab, at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
in London. The coloured -wares of Lucknow aro exported to 
all 'the Oudh districts, Cawnporc, Agra and Bareilly, to tho 
value of at least Rs. 2,000 annually, and the city is perhaps 
the most important centre in the provinces of the trade in useful 
articles. 

The clay modellers of Lucknow are pre-eminent in thoir Model, 
art. They make not only models of fruits and vegetables,**’'®’ 
which are the cheapest and best of their kind in India, but also 
figures and groups of a very high order. The former consist of 
imitations of every conceivable fruit and vegetable, from a huge 
bunch of plantains to n dried onion. They are made by hand in 
oncpiece,thelargerfruits being strengthened by the introduction 
of stout wires into tho stalks, and after being baked receive 
four or five coatings of tho chalky earth onllcd kharya matti, and 
over that the colouring and varnish. These models are exported 
chiefly to Calcutta andBombay. The basis of these is tho ordinary 
clay worked into a paste with babul gum, hdgiri, brown paper 
and cotton wool. It takes three days to sift and knead and three 
more to ^ry, A fine light grey clay known ns pota, and peculiar 
to Lucknow, is also employed in this as in other pottery. 

Both these and the clay figures aro cheaper thon those of 
Krishnagnr, and tho figures are superior in that the modellers 
use only clay instead of hair, wool, pieces of clothing and 
other accessories for their decorations. The larger figures aro 
realistically coloured, while thesmallerand cheaper spec! mons are 
coated with red ochre. Moulds are used for tho trunks alone, 
tho head and face, tho curves of the body and the limbs being 
modelled with the finger or a gra-ving tool. The best workers 
aro Mohan Lai and his family, who wore largely employed in 
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Bsed to cover the uppers, and was supplanted by Dehli, the 
manufacture of Lucknow embroidered shoes being almost driven 
out of the field. The reason was that the Dehli workers 
employed copper wire silvered or gilt, but the Lucknow crafts- 
men were compelled under bonds by the Nawabs not to adopt 
this device and to work only in pure silver or gold. Of late 
years, however, the trade has undergone a considerable revolution, 
for the wearing of ornamental shoes of the native pattern seems 
largely to have gone out of fashion, and to have given place to 
the use of shoes made after the European style ; and there is 
hut little demand nowadays for the Dehli article. Country-made 
shoes of the European pattern can he purchased in Lucknow for 
Ee. 1 or Be. 1-8, but if made from English leather cost from 
Bs. 8 to Bs. 10 a pair. 

There are two remaining manufactures for which Lucknow ToT>acoo. 
has long been famous, those of tobacco and perfumes. The 
tobacco is chiefly grown in the immediate neighbourhood of and 
within the city. As in all old sites, the plant thrives wonder- 
fully here, owing not only to the abundance of manure, but also 
to the unusual proportion of nitrates in the soil. Prom the tobacco 
grown at Lucknow are manufactured the finer and more favour- 
ite native smoking mixtures; but the industry has largely 
declined of late years, owing, it is said, to the increased con- 
sumption of tobacco prepared after the European fashion. There 
can be no doubt that the use of American tobacco, especially in the 
form of cigarettes, has grown to an enormous extent in India, and 
the new habit naturolly makes itself first felt in the great cities 

There is a large factory of itr or otto of roses in a side- Perfnmoa. 
street leading off the Chuuk in Lucknow. The place has long 
home a great reputiltion for its perfumes, which are considered 
to rival those of Kanauj. All round the cily large rose-gardens 
are to be seen, but those are not the only flowers used: otto of 
jasmine and heU, are great favourites with the natives, possibly on 
account of their more powerful scent. The most pleasing to 
European nostrils, perhaps, is the oil distilled from the sweet- 
scented roots of the hhashhas grass. 

In addition to the purely native industries, there are several Enropean 
. _ mannfao* 

important European enterprise in Lucknow. One of the. chief tnreB. 

4l 
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is the Upper India Coiiper Paper Mills; located in Sultanganj 
to the north of the Gumti. This vras started on the 27th of 
September 1879, and is a flourish ing concern ; in 1903 it produced 
2,677 tons of paper, valued at Rs. 7,35,100. Others deserving 
mention are Messrs. Djer & Co.’b Brewery, started in 1882, and 
producing in 1901 liquor to the amount of 7,331 hogsheads, 
valued at Es. 3,81,200 ; Messrs. John's Ice Factory, opened in 
1902 ; three oil and flour mills under native management, tvro 
of which were opened in 1901, and the third in 1892, the last 
having in 1901 an output of 59,300 maunds of flour and nearly 
4,600 maunds of ice, with a total value of Rs. 2,27,500 ; and the 
cotton ginning mills at Tal Rathura, to the south of the canal 
and about a mile east of Alamnagar station ; these last started 
on the 15th of October 1901, hut no returns are available to 
show the outturn. The workshops of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, to the south of the Charbagh station, employ 
many hundreds of hands, including several pupils from the 
Martinifere school as well as many other Europeans and Eura- 
sans. The Newal Kishore press is the chief printing-works of 
Lucknow, and combined with it is a considerable iron foundry 
which has been recently opened. This press is the lineal 
descendant of the old Oudh Government press, and has acquired 
a great and well-deserved reputation. Besides this, there ate 
some scores of other printing and lithographic presses in the city. 
The numerous mercantile and commercial Arms of Lucknow call 
for no special mention. The European shops are chiefly situated 
in and to the south of Hazratganj. 

City mar- The principal markets of Lucknow are the grain marts of 
Fatehganj and Drigbijaiganj, lying to the west of Aminabad ; 
of Rakabganj situated between Hazratganj and the Cantonments 
road, and of Sbahganj on the 'V^ictoria road south of the Chauk. 
Other popular grain markets are in Hazratganj, Daliganj, Aliganj, 
Munshiganj,Lahorganj, Hazarganj and Thakurganj. Safidatgnnj 
in the west of the city is the chief market for sugar, and also for 
imported cotton and salt. The Hakkhas market to the south of 
the Chauk is full of the shops of second-hand dealers, and is 
largely patronized by disposers of stolen property. There is also 
a market for bird-fanciers in the same place. The great leather 
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market is the Ghikmandi ‘ in the 'W’nzirganj thdnn. The chief 
fish-markets are in the Chauk and Aminabad, from -w-hich the 
native and the European population are respectively supplied. 

Every street in the city is full of shops, and the various trades 
are for the most part generally grouped together, ns in every 
Indian city. This is especially the case with the silversmiths, 
almost all of whom congregate in or about the Chauk. 

The city of Lucknow is the only important trade centi'o of District 
the district. There are, as uanal, bazdrs in which markets are 
held once or twice a week in nearly all the largo villages, ns will 
be seen from the table given in the appendix, but none of 
those can compare ■with the marls of the capital. Tlio country 
bazdrs are attended by the popnlation of the neighbourhood and 
the greater part of the trade consists of agricultural produce. 
Sometimes these are merely wholesale bazdrs, to which samples 
only are brought, and business is done on tho sample. Such 
morkets are termed hhandsdr-bhandsdr bazdrs, a name derived 
from kJuind or sugar, aud bhdnd, the large earthen vessel used 
for storing grain. The most important markets in tho interior 
are those of Mirzajranj in Malihabnd, Godiainganj, Mohnnlal- 
ganj and Ohinhat, the hazdr at the last-named p^aco being lease 1 
annually for some Bs. 200. Tho chief cattle market is at £nn- 
thara in pargana Bijnaur. 

The bulk of tho export trade of tho district is carried Export 
on from LucknoAV itself, which has poculiar advantages in the*^'*'*®* 
shape of communications by rail, road and river. This has 
always been the case, for so long ago as tho reign of Jahdngir, 
the city -was described by dcLftet as a " Magnum Emporium.” * 
Through Lxioknow passes much of tho great export trade in 
wheat and grains from the northern districts of Oudh on its way 
to the larger distributing centre of Cawnpore. Tho greater 
part, too, of tho export trade of tho district of Lucknow is also 
transmitted by rail from tho numerous stations in the city and 
its suburbs. From Lucknow also tho special manufactures 
of tbe place are solely exported. Tho development of tho 
'various railway systems, however, has attracted much of the 
export trade in agricultural produce to tho smaller stations of 

* i, doL&«t'i 7or. Ed., 1031, p, 70. 
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Cawnpore. These goods, ^v'hile moving from Cairapore to the 
north, do not to any great extent change hands at Lncknow, 

The most important roads south of ^the Gumti are those leading 
into LucknoTV from Sultfinpur and Rai Bareli. They are 
the channels along "which at least half the grain is carried that 
comes into Lucknow, and. also gv>r, firewood and charcoal. The 
return trafOlc is very misoollaneous.” All this is still true, so far 
as the directions and materials go, but it is subject to the 
important modification that the railways now greatly exceed the 
roads in popularity, as being cheaper and far more expeditious. 

A still further change "will be effected by the construction of 
the railway from Allahabad to Fyzabad, which will give Luck- 
now direct railway communication "with Sultdnpur. 

On the roads, traffic is chiefly carried on by means of Bond 
country carts. These generally belong to Brahmans, Banias and 
zamfnddrs, who take their own grain to the market. They are 
two-wheeled and about thirteen and-a-half feet long, and are too 
well known to require description. They are di*awn by two 
or four bullocks, and carry from twenty to forty maunds. When 
fully loaded they will not travel much above twelve miles a day, 
and the cost is seven annas per bullock per diom. Thus the 
cost of carrying one hundred maunds for one hundred miles 
is Es. 36-4-0, "with four bullocks and a fully loaded cart; so that 
the superiority of the railway is at once fully established. The 
roads, however, are still very largely used, and it will bo 
long before the long trains of bullock-carts become a rare sight 
along the metalled highways. The other means of conveyance 
are buffaloes, bullocks and the -wretched pack-ponies of the 
country. A buffalo will carry four and-a-half maunds, and a 
bullock, if well kept, from two to three maunds. The ponies are 
made to carry sometimes as much as three maunds: they are 
mostly owned by Baqqals, who trudge alongside weighted 
almost as heavily as their beasts, for they carry ohout a maund 
on their backs, which they fasten by a band which passes round 
the'bottom of the load and over their heads. 

There are very few fairs of any importance in this districts j?airs, 
aswill be seen from the list given in the appendix. They are 
chiefly of a religious nature, and none of them attract any but 
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the population of the immediate neighhourhood. The latest 
is the festival of the Kanslila, ■\vhioh takes place in Bhadon 
in the village of Qila Muhamdinagar in pai^ana Lucknow, 
Tvhich is attended by some 20,000 persons. There are but few 
other fairs which form the occasion for large assemblages. The 
most important is the Ganga Ashnan at Salcmpur; a fair of the 
same name at Eati in Nigohan; the Dasehra at Bisahrighat 
in Malihabad; the Eartiki fair at the same place ; and the fair of 
Hanuman at Sheikhpur in pargana Lucknow. 

Cominn- The district is exceptionally well provided with means of 
' communication. Eot only is Lucknow a great railway centre, 
but it is provided with an admirable system of metalled roads 
radiating from the city in every direction. An account of 
these will now be given, beginning with the railways and 
continuing -with the metalled and unmetalled roads and the 
waterways. 

Ondh and The firet railway constructed in the district was the broad- 

khaud line from Cawnpore to Lucknow, which passes through 

Bailwoy. the Bijnaur pargana, crossing the Sai near Harauni and tho 
E"agwa at Lunka, and then enters pargana Lucknow, termi- 
nating at the main station of Charbagh to tho south of the city, 
close to tho Eai Bareli road. It was opened on the 23rd of 
April 1867. There are stations at Harauni and Amausi in this 
district. On the 1st of January, 1872, a continuation of this lino 
from Charbagh to Bara Banki and Fyzabad was opened. This 
is now known ns the loop line. It traverses the north of 
cantonments, and after crossing the Gumti at Bibiapur runs 
north-east through pargana Lucknow, with stations at Malhaur 
and J uggaur. On the 1st of February of the same year anothej 
line of the same system was opened, leading from Charbagh to 
Sandila in Hardoi and so on to Bareilly. It runs in a north- 
westerly direction through theparganas of Lucknow, Kakori and 
klalihabad, and has stations at Alamnagar, Eakori, Malihabad 
and Eahimabad. This now forms part of the main line of the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway. Tho remaining portion of 
the main line leaves the loop north of tho Lilkusha and passing 
south-east between that building and the Wilayati Bagh turns 
south to Eai Bareli and Moghul Saraiy passing through the 
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stations of Mohanlalganj and Nigolidn. This line, which 
is of immense importanoe to the railway as giving direct 
communication with Calcutta, was opened on the 18th October, 

1893. Those lines are all of the broad or 6 feet 6 inches gauge. 

Besides these, the same railway has a metre-gauge line from 
Cawnpore to Charbagh and Ahhbagh, whence the trains run. over 
throe miles of the Lucknow and Bareilly State Kailway toDali- 
ganj. From the latter the line turns east through the station of 
Badshahnagar, north of the Gumti, and on to Malhaur, whence 
it runs parallel to the loop line as far as Bara Banki. The 
latter portion of the line was opened on the 24th of November, 

189G, and the remainder from Aishbagh to Cawnpore on the 
26th of April, 1897. The Bengal and North-Western Railway 
has running powers over this lino from Bnrhwal to Cawnporo 
under the contract of the 19th of December, 1894. 

The remaining railway is the Lneknow, Sitapur, Bareilly Lncknow 
Railway, which is now worked as part of the Rohilkhand and Bnieilly 
Kumaun system. Itstarts from Aishbagh, buthas rnnning powers Railway. 
overtboOudh and Rohilkhand Railway’s lino to Charbagh. From 
Aishbagh it goes north through Luoknow to the Lucknow City 
station and Daliganj,this portion of the line being also utilized by 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railways’ metre-gauge trains. From Daliganj the lino nms 
north 'through the parganas of Lucknow and Mahona, with 
stations at Mariaon or Mandiaon, Bakhshi-ka-Talab and 
Itannja. This line -was opened on the 16th of November, 1880- 

From the above it will be seen that the district has a very 
perfect railway system, which affords easy communication with 
evorj’^ part of India. The district possesses the probably unique 
advantage of having one or more stations in every single 
pargana. 

The main thoroughfares of the city of Lucknow will beMetnUed 
described in the article on that place, and hero we may confine 
our attention to the roads other than those which are maintained 
by the municipal and cantonment authorities. The roads of the 
district fall under two main heads; provincial roads, managed 
by the Public Works Department; and local roads, under the 
control of the District Board, 
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ProTin- The provincial roads are all of the first class, metaUcd, 
cialmds. Jj^^ged and drained tlironglioiit. The most important is tho 
Oadh Trunk Boad, from Cawnpore to Fyzabad, -with a total 
length of thirty miles throngh the district. It enters pargam 
Bijnanr at Bani, •where there is a bridge over the Sai, and after 
traversing the pargana passes to the west of the Alambagh and 
on to the railway station at Charbagh. It then goes through 
the city, past Aminabad, the Qaisarbagh and the Barhat Bakhsh 
to the iron bridge. Thence it turns east, leading through 
Hasanganj and Badshahnagar, and so to Chinhat and Bara 
Banki. A small feeder of this road leads to Badshahnagar 
railway station. There are military encamping-gronnds at 
Banthara and Chinhat, and inspection-bungalows at Bani and 
Thakurdwara. The other provincial road is that from Lucknow 
to Sftapur and Bareilly. It runs from the iron bridge north to 
Mandiaon, Bakhshi-ka-Talab and Itaunja, keeping close to the 
Lucknow and Bareilly State Bailway. Short feeder roads lead 
to the various stations. It has a total length of 21 miles sir 
furlongs in this district. There is an encamping-ground at 
Bakhshi-ka-Talab, and an inspection-house at Arjunpur in 
pargana Mahona. 

Local The local metalled roads are also of the same class. The 

taUed.™*' fro™ Luckno\7 to Bai Bareli, which runs from the 

Charbagh Station along the western boundary of cantonments, 
past the jails and on south through Mohanlnlganj and Bigohan, 
from both of which places metalled feeder roads lead to the 
railway stations. There are enoamping-grounds at the 12th and 
22nd miles, and bungalows at Mohanlalganj and Churwa. The 
road from Lucknow to Sultdnpui and Jaunpur is metalled for 
13 miles, as far as Goshainganj. It leaves Lucknow on the 
south-east and runs past the Dilkusha throngh the north-east 
corner of cantonments. From Goshainganj it passes through 
Amethi and Salempur and so into pargana Haidargarh of Bora 
Banki. There is an inspection-bungalow at Goshainganj. Tho 
road from Lucknow to Hardoi follows the line of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Bailway. It is metalled as far as Malihabad, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. -This road runs west from the Machchi Bha- 
wan and is known as Bapier Street for its length throngh 
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liuolvuow oity^ Metalled feeders lead from it to the stations of 
Kakori, Maliliabad and Bahimakad. A fourth road loads from 
Luckno'W to Kursi in Bara Banlu, and tlionce to Tikaitgan j and 
Mahmud'abad, being metalled as far as the former. It leaves the 
Sltapur Boad near the village of Mohibullopur and is also con- 
nected "with Bndsbahuagar by the Oiitram Boad. The remain- 
ing metalled roads include tho short line from Alamnagar Station 
to join the Cavrapore Boad at tbe Alambagh ; and tho road from 
Bani on the Cavmporo Boad to join tho Bai Bareli Bond at 
Mohanlalganj. 

The unmetallcd roads of tho district come under three olassos, Second, 
as TVill be seen from tho table in the Appendix, and are known roads, 
as second-class roads, bridged and drained throughout; second- 
class roads, partially bridged and drained; and fourth-class roads, 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. Tho 
second-class roads of tho first type are the most important. They 
number eleven in all, including tho unmetallcd portions of the 
Luoknow-Sultfinpur road from Goshainganj to the Bara Banki 
border and that from Malihabad to Hardoi. Tho others com- 
prise tho roads from Mohanlalganj to Goshainganj ; from 
Mohanlalganj to the bridge over the Sai at Jabraila and so to Mau- 
ranwan in Unao ;tbe old road from Lucknow to Mobnn, which 
leaves tbe city at Alamnagar, and h’fo been described in tbe 
article on Kakori pargana ; tho roads from Mohan to Harauni and 
Bani and from Mohan to Malihabad ; from Malihabad to Mai 
and thence to Pipalgaon in Hardoi ; and the roads from Chin- 
hat to Malhaur Station and to Znidpur and Satrikh in Bara 
Bauki. The second-class roads of the second typo are ninoiu num- 
ber. The longest is that from Lucknow to Bijnaur, leaving the 
Bai Bareli Bead near the Alambagh, and continuing to Sissaindi, 
Nigohan, Hagram and Gangaganj, the haz£r of Salempur, on the % 
SuMnpur Boad. A second leads direct from Lucknow to 
Nagram, passing through Khujauli, on the road from Molianlal- 
ganj to Goshainganj. A third is that from Mai to Itaunja, 
Mahona and Elursi in Bora Banki, which has been raised from 
tho status of the fifth to tho second class. A fourth is the road 
from Ha ji Chak, a village on the Kurd Bead in tho eastern bor- 
ders of Mahona to Pipalgaon in Hardoi. The others include tho 
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roads from Bijnaur to Bantliata ; from Knkori to ralokjs; 

C * * • 

the 3I0I1 an Eoad ; from Maliona to Amnnigan j ; imd iron At IV. 
ti-CbsaH on tne Hardoi Eoad near Kakoii Bailttay Siiti.i : 
tlie Trillage of Xabipanali near Mai. 

Tie fonni-class roads are three in number and cf » 
importance. Oneleads from Goshninganj to Satrikh and ZaU;-.* 
ic Bara Bankij crossing the Gumti by a ferry at Ganris;i.‘.;i 
second gives access to the Juggaur Railway Station fromtr.e(h:i> 
Tmnk Eoad; and tbe third leads from Alnnagar in pitjis 
Lzckmow to Gaogbat on tbe Gumti to the north of the citr. , 



-rrtiE^ 


The history of the development of road communicatkni'c,' 
t-.jjia interest; but it is difficult to obtain accurate inforsi/_ 
on this point- During tbe Eawabi roads were few. Sjcivil- 
daula constructed a magnificent unmetallcd road from Lsckt;» 
ID Hs capital of Fyzabad, and this, so far ns this distr^i 5‘ e-i- 
esmed. is identical -with the present ront-c, which wrocti i 
as earlv as 1S62. Other roads led to Mohan, Hardoi, Ea» Pi-c'. 
and Sltapur. The provincial road to Cawnporo w^ t y:-. 
netsiled road built- in Oadh : it ^as constructed by King 
^ hni had to be renovated after the rmitinj ; J 

in 1S59. The md from Lneknon » Kw 
j- l«i and fte follon-ing year ton the oomplohoe 

^ ^ SaSDur Eai Bareli and SnWnpnr. T-. 

elssrosl5oithctee.o^it3par,iiai Tn I 8 CO the r-it 

Hoinn m Malihobod ^ -o-ae " If*’ ■ 


, ^Talihabadto ripa.ga>^‘^ 

- ^ . I c7. oil these roods were unmctalH - 

STiiona. Up to that data ihr'i 

bs been grea. pregres 1 m 
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and there, however, the bad is intersected by kaakar< ridges 
which, in the dry season, sometimes diminish the depth to two 
feet. Boats of 500 maunds burthen can ascend the river as far 
ns Dilawarpur ghat near Muhamdi. During the rains the river 
is navigable by boats of as much as 1,200 maunds or 40 tons. 

The use of the river as a waterway has long been known. 
Thornton in his Gazetteer states that “the river certainly 
admits of navigation to an important extent. A small steamer 
belonging to the King of Oudh tested its capability in this 
respect.” At the present time the river is still used to a consi- 
derable extent, although its importance has, as is only natural, 
been greatly diminished by the extensive development of the 
road and railway systems. The chief traffic is in fuel, which is 
brought down from distant points, the boats generally returning 
empty. In 1880 it was ascertained that the number of boats 
which imported commodities liable to octroi duty into Lucknow 
was 1,326, of which 1,184 carried firewood and the rest charcoal, 
grass, reeds and thatching materials. This, however, does not 
fairly represent the traffic by boat, as it excludes the large 
transport of lime and building materials between the ghats in 
the city and the immediate neighbourhood. In 1901, from the 
beginning of the year to the 31st of July, 374 boats came down 
the Gumti to the barriers at Wilayati* Bagh and Gaoghat, and 
paid octroi duty to the amount of Rs. 2,353. The articles 
carried by them were chiefly grass, reeds, firewood, fodder, 
bamboos and melons, the cargoes amounting to over 61,00,000 
maunds. 

In the city of Lucknow there are six bridges over the Ferries 
Gumti. The oldest is the stone bridge near the Machchi Bha- bridges, 
.wan, begun by Kewal Bai and finished by Asaf-ud-daula. Below 
this is the railway bridge, consisting of six spans of iron girders 
of 66 feet each, and two land spans of brick, each 15 feet in 
length. Close below this is the iron bridge from the north of the 
Residency to Hasanganj : this was brought out from England 
by the order of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, but he died before it 
arrived. Nasir-ud-din Haidar directed it to be put up in front 
of the Residency, and gave the contract to his own engineer, a 
Mr, Sinclair, who commenced sinking wells for the piers, which 
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arr ft::!! wU>lf, lj:>t failctl hoCnro any ‘tw'”; 

rmflc. It wa* crtczc-.l in it« prtwnt p!'«itton lir _Aniji<i At 
Hlsnlr. Tijc r>t]icr^ arc that known as tke l>n:c<? brulp', tji'p-i-;, 
the* Qai-\nrbni:h ; tlio bridso in Bxiltiitiganj on tii« 0«tr«m 
anil the railviay brifljra at the AVibynli Bagh aivovc lithisj'^! 
The briiltt*.? o%'cr the Sai inelmle the line old i-tone hridtr^- ,**> 
the road from Bticknow to Mohan; the ip'>n rathray hrMct^^j 
the Ot.'dh and llohilkliand Baihvay ; the bridge at Bnni or C.' 
Cownp'’rc road ; mid the new bridge at Jabraila on the r-ni 
from Jrohanlalganj to Mnuranwnn. Tlio ferries of the diftr- 
are either under the control of the Pistriol Board or privjt.-. A 
list of them will W found in the Appendix. It wi)lbe»*.'c: 
that there are fourteen public ferries over the Gumli nmiirri 
by the J)i«trict Board, and leased to auction, bringing in s: 
average income of nc;\rly’ B*. 5,03:). Besides the«e, there in 
three private ferries over the Gumfi in pargnim Lucknow »r-? 
one in the pamopargaiia over tbo Jhingi Is ala at Gopramau. 
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The Peopee. 

The first eaumeration of the population oftliis districst took 
place in 1869. Tlie total number of inhabitants "was returned 
at 982,278, or 700 to the square mile. Tbo district then 
ooutained 1,235 villages irith a population of less than 1,000 
persona, 101 between 1,000 and 2,000, 31 between 2,000 and 
6,000, and the towns of Malibabad, Amethi and Xakori with 
more than 6,000 inhabitants, in addition to the city of Lucknow. 

This total, however, is that of the district as it was originally- 
constituted, Luclcnow then including the parganas of Dewa and 
Kursi, which have been transferred to Bara Banki, and Auras- 
Mohan which now forms part of Unao. Deducting the totals 
of these parganas from that of the whole district we obtain a 
population of 778,195 persons. 

The nest census took place in 1881, when a very striking Censns of 
decrease in the population was observed, as in all the neigh- 
bouring districts. The number of inhabitants was then ascer- 
tained to he 696,824 persons, which fell short of the former 
enumeration by 81,371. This decrease was duo to various 
causes. Chief among them were the famines of 1873, 1877 and 
1878, the district being seriously affected in each of these years, 
as well as by poor harvests of 1869 and 1880. These periods of 
scarcity not only raised the death-rate to an unusual height, 
but also caused a very extensive emigration from the district, 
Eurther, it was largely, duo to the terrible mortality from fever 
in 1879 ; and lastly it was considered in 1881 that the popula- 
tion of the district had been to a great extent over-estimated at 
the previous enumeration. The last cause, however, is probably 
of little importance. Wo find a mmilar decrease in the districts 
of Bara Banki, Eai Bareli and Unao, although its extent was 
more marked in Lucknow, The famine and the, foyer of 1878 
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especially affected the cLildren, and there can be no douU ths! 
the population did actually diminish by somewhere near ter. 
per cent, owing to the effect of those two fatal years. 

CcMos ot The decline, however, wa® only temporary, for at the neit 
census of 1891 the recovery was almost as great as the los of th; 
previous decade. The population rose to 774,1 63 persons, giviig 
a density of 800*6 to the square mile. During the prc\’ioas ta 
years there were no famines or any epidemics of importanca 
The general prosperity of the district operated directly « 
bringing about a rapid increase in the population — a fact which 
tends to prove conclusively the deductions made in 1881. 

Censns of The last census took place on the 1st of March, 1901. Tfc? 
total population of the district as then enumerated was 795,241 
persons, which shows an increase of 2*4 per cent, daring the pat 
ten years. The density per square mile was 811*9, a higher 
figure than in any other district of Oudh, and, in fact, of any 
district of the United Provinces, with the exception of Benares. 
Although the district is very highly cultivated and crowded 
with populous villages and hamlets, this unusual density, as ab> 
in the case of Benares, is of course due to the prcrcnce of a great 
city, the municipality of Lucknow having a mean density of no 
loss than 12,278 per.=on3 to the square mile. The Province oi 
Oudh is notoriously thickly populated, but the district of 
Lucknow, although covering only one-twenty-fiflh of its area, 
possesses no less than one-seventeenth of its population. At the 
time of the lost census the district contained 938 inhabited towna 
and villages. Of these 825 had a iJopulation of under 1,000 
persons, 82 between 1,000 and 2,000, 25 between 2,000 and 5,00(\ 
and three, the same as in 1869, contained a population of over 
5,000 per.=ons. In addition to these we have the city and 
cantonments of Lucknow. 

Urban It is only to be expected that the proportion of the urban to 

popnU-*^ the rural population of the district should bo greater than in any 

tion. other portion of the United Provinces. It amounts to 36*8 per 
cent., which is very much higher than anyw’here else, the 
nearest approach to it being Benares with 25*6 per cent. No 
lass than 90*24 per cent, of the urban population raddo ia 
Lucknow alone. As the city population forms so great a 
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proportion of that of the whole district, and as from almost every 
point of view it is very much more important than the rest, it 
will be more convenient to deal with it separately. 

At the census of 1869 the population of Lucknow was The city 
estimated at 284,779 persons. In 1881 a similar decrease to that tion”.*''* 
of the whole district was observed, and the number of inhabit- 
ants dropped to 261>308. During the following ten years a 
rapid recovery was made, the number of persons in the city and 
cantonments being given as 273,028, which was still considerably 
below that of the first census. We have no records of the 
population ^as it was before the annexation of Oudh, but it is 
probable that at the time of the mutiny it was even greater. 

The troubles of 1857 and 1858 undoubtedly had a retarding effect 
on the population, and in addition to this we must remember that 
after the restoration of order large and thickly-populated areas, 
including the old Bajpei muhalla and Ismailganj, were rased 
to the ground, a space of half a mile in every direction being 
completely cleared round the old fort. At the last census of 
1901, there was an actual decrease in the number of inhabitants 
of Lucknow, but this may be rather ascribed to the exclusion of 
several portions of the city from municipal limits than to any 
Totrograde tendency on the part of th e population. The recorded 
total was 264,049 persons, of whom 240,649 resided within 
municipal limits and 23,400 in cantonments. The area of the 
whole, as it now stands, is 28'86 square miles, of which canton- 
ments comprise 9’26 square miles. The density of the Lucknow 
population is very much less than that of many cities of the 
pnited Provinces, notably Cawnpore, Meerut, Benares and 
Moradabad. The number of houses to the square mile is 2,920 6, 
giving an average of 4’2 parsons to each house — a very low figure, 
that is only equalled by Allahabad and surpassed by Meeriit. 

> Of the total population of the district at the last census Sex. 
414,149 were males and 378,292 females. As in almost every 
district of the Provinces/ there has been a constant tendency for 
the proportionate number of females to approach that of males, 
over since the census of 1869. In that year it was returned at 
only 89*3 per cent., and has since risen steadily to the present 
proportion of 91*2 per cent. In the city of Lucknow it is even 
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higher, amounting to 91-7 per oent., but the difference is small. 
The disproportion is possibly due to some extent to the presence 
of the large garrison in Luoknow, but at the same time it is 
very much less than in the adjoining districts of Sltapur and 
Sardoi, though greater than in Bara Banki, Rai Bareli and 
TJnao. The excess of males is far more marked in the case of 
the Hindus than of the Musalmans, and although it is now 
generally agreed that the practice of infanticide has' long dis- 
appeared from the district, yet it seems to be the case that the 
influence of this custom, \rhich has been observed for time 
immemorial among the Rdjputs and other Hindus, has still left 
its trace in some i ndistinct hereditary law. The question, however, 
is one of pure speculation and no definite conclusion can be 
reached. Lucknow is situated in the centre of the Provinces 
and roughly forms the boundary between those tracts on the 
west where the excess of males is still more marked and the 
eastern districts in which we frequently find an actual prepon- 
derance of females. 

Birth. Owing to the presence of the city of Lucknow, it is only 

natural that we should find a high proportion of immigration 
to the total population. At the last census it was ascertained 
that 83’24 per cent, of the population was born in the district, a 
lower figure than in any other part of the United Provinces, 
except Naini Tfil and Dehra DJin, where special circumstances 
prevail. Of the remainder, 10’82 per cent, were born in the 
adjacent districts and 5*53 per cent, in other parts of India. 
On the other hand, this addition is fully compensated by 
the emigration which takes place from the district and is 
greater in the case of Lucknow than of any other part of the 
Provinces. 

Beligions, Classifying the whole population according to religions, we 
find that in 1901 there were 621,762 Hindus, 162,800 Musal- 
mans, 7,274 .Christians, 668 Jains, 378 Aryas, 156 Sikhs, 121 
Parsis, 63 Buddhists, 28 Brahmos and eighteen Jews. The only 
noticeable features about these figures are that the number of_ 
Hindus is proportionately less and that of Musalmans and Chris- 
tians greater than in any other part of Oudh. This is 'simply 
due to the nature of the population of Lucknow city, which 
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contains oonsidorably more than half of the total number of 
Mnsalman inhabitants. Outside the city and cantonments there 
nreonly 61,244 Musalmans in the district, so th.tt their proportion 
to the Hindus is less than 13 per cant. This is still a compara- 
tively high figure for Ondh and is due to the esistenco of .several 
old and important Mii.«alman settlements, such as Amethi, 

Bi jnanr, Kakori and Malibabad. 

Exami ning the details of the city population, \ro find that in City roU- 
the municipality of Lucknow there were 140,177 Hindus, 95,884®““' 
Musalmans, 3,614 Christian.«, 353 Jains, 250 Aryas, 109 Parsis, 

83 Sikhs, 12 Brahmos and two Buddhists. Of the Christians, 

1,162 were European British subjects, 734 were Euraqans, 85 
Armenians and 63 other Europeans. In cantonments there 
were 13,990 Hindus, 6,672 Musalmans and 3,738 Christians and 
others, consisting for the most part of the garrison. 

Beginning with the Musalmans, it seems that Lucknow Mnsnl. 
is one of the few districts in which the mcrohors of this creed 
have not increased in numbers more rapidly than the Hindus. 

In 1881 they numbered 21 ’61 per cent, of the population and 
the proportion had sinoo gradually diminished to 20-28 per cent, 
at the last oensna. Elsewhere, and spcoially in the Meerut and 
Hohilkhmd Dlvii'ions, the relative increase of the Jlnhammadan 
population has been very much greater than that of the Hindus. 

The reason of the decline in Lucknow is probably historical and 
marks tho continued reversion to n more natural distribution of 
the members of the two religions anoe tho disnppcaranco of the 
Muhammadan rule. Further, the hulk of tho Musalraan popu- 
lation of Lucknow and the smaller towns is extremely poor, so 
that a rapid increase is not to ho expected. After annexation 
Lucknow was crowded with pensionors and dependents of tho 
Oudh court. Their descendants in many oases dr.aw allowances 
from Government, but very few of them follow any occupation, 
and owing to the increase in their numbers the pensions received 
by individuals aro often very small. These people ore mostly 
id debt, and lead a wrotohed hend-to-month oxistenoo, whioh 
also seems to have a demoralizing ciFccfc on their follow-citizena. 

At the same time wo find among the Muealmnn community 
msny wealthy taluqdais, to whom reference will be mode later 

61. 
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in this chapter, and o number of gentlemen of good family and 
position who still reside in the city of .Tjudriiow. ' 

Bheikhs. Of the various Mtisalman subdivisions the most important 
in this district is that of the Sheikhs. At the last census they 
numbered 49,005 persons, or over 30 per cent, of the "whole num- 
ber. The Slieikhs represent the first Musalman invaders. Some 
of them claim to be descended from the companions of Siiyid 
Salar IMasaud, and consequently profess to have been established 
in this district since the eleventh century. The histoiy of that 
period, however, is involved in obscurity. AVc arc treading 
more certain ground when wo come to the second IMusalman 
invasion, which "was carried out by the progenitors of the great 
Sheikh family of Lucknow and those of Bijnatir, Kakori, 
Amethi and Salcmpur. The history of these families will be 
given in Chapter V and in the articles of tho various towns 
to which they belong. At the present time, the Sheikhs are for 
the most part in reduced circumstances. They still own a consi- 
derable amount of land, c'pccinlly in the Bijnaur, Lucknow 
and Mohaulalganj i)arganns, but tho prospernns families are few 
in number, and with the exception of those of Ghfizipur, Gauria 
Kalan and Juggaur, belong to other districts. Thus tho tahiq- 
dars of Gadia, Jahnngirahad and Jnsmara reside in Bara Banki, 
although they trace their descent from the Juggaur stock,. and 
the taluqdar of Knkrali, who owns a small property in pargana 
hlalihabad, lives in the Hnrdoi district. Slorc than half the 
Sheikhs belong to tho Siddiqi subdivision, while tho bulk of tho 
remainder arc Qurreshis. Besides these there are over 3,000 
Ansaris, and fair numbers of Fnrniqis, Usman is and others. 

Tnthfins. Next in point of number come the Pathfms, with a total of 
■ 26,031 persons in 1001, or sixteen per cent, of the whole iMusal- 
man population. Nearly four-fifths of thePathdnsaroto bo found 
in tho Lucknow tahsfl and over 17,000 in the city of Lucknow 
itself. BIscwhcrc they arc found in largo numbers only in par- 
gann Malihnbad, where there arc’ several old colonics, such as the 
Amnnzai Pathdns of Malihobad, Balihtiyamagar and Garhi 
San jar Khan; the Bozidkhcls of Bari Garhi ; tho Afridi talnqdars 
Khurd and Sahlamau, and the Qandahari Pathilns 
who claim to ho tho highest family of this race in 
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Oiidk. The best represented PatMn subdivision is that of the 
Yusufzais, almost all of "whom reside in the city of Imokno-w. 

Besides these there are large numbers of Lodis, Ghoris, Bangash, 

Afridis and Kohillas. The majority of the Ghoris and Afridis 
is to be found in pargana Malihabad. Besides the two 
taluqdfiri families, the Pathfins still hold a number of vil- 
lages in Malihabad and in the neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
and have to some extent succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion.. 

The Saiyids numbered 17,418 persons at the last census, Salyldla. 
or over ten per cent, of the Musalman population. They are 
more numerous in this district than in any other part of the 
Provinces, not excepting Muzaffarnagar, Meernt and Moradabad, 
in each of which they have such extensive possessions. Here, 
however, there arc few important Saiyid families- The chief of 
them is the Rfija of Salcmpur, who owns a fine property in 
pargana Mohonlaignnj. Other Saiyid taluqdars who hold estates 
in this district are those of Ahmamau and Jalalpur in Hardoi. 
Mention should also be made of the Saiyid zamindars of Kakori. 

About 92 per cent, of the Saiyids are to be found in the Lticknow 
tahsll and almost all of these reside in the city itself. They are 
very scarce in Mohanlalganj, and in Malihabad they number 
less than 1,000 persons. Their presence in Lucknow is directly 
due to the influence of the Oudh court, which formed the centre 
of the Shia power. Nearly half the Saiyids belong to the 
Bizwi subdivision, and next to them come the Abidi Saiyids, 
both of whom are far more numerous hero than in any other 
district. Besides those there ore large numbers ofHusainis, 

Jafaris, Taqwis and Kazimis. 

Lticknow is also noticeable for the number of Mughals, Mnghals. 
amounting in 1901 to 11,714 persons — a figure which is only 
exceeded in Moradabad. These Mughals almost all reside in 
the city of Lucknow, whore their presence also is solely due to 
the influence of the Oudh court, the reigning family belonging 
to this tribe. The only ^lughal tnluqdar of the district, 

Mirza J afar Ali £hau of Bchta, who.se history is given later, 
is one of the richest money-lenders in the district. The 
.Mughals, are chiefly of the Chaghtai subdivision, from which > 
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sprang the house of Timur. Besides theso^ there are large uum- 
bora of Qizilbash Mughals. 

The other Musttlman subdivisions call for very little notice.- 
The most numerous are the Bohuns and Juinhns, both of 'whom 
still carry on to somo extent their ancestral occupation of cotton 
U'caving. Tliey arc found in all parts of the district, but more 
than half of them reside in the city of Lucknow. No other 
Musalmau clans have as many as 5,000 roprc=cntativcs. Qassabs, 
Ifunjras, Faqirs, Gaddis, Darzis, Nais and Bhangis all number 
over 2,500, but none of thorn aro of. any importance. Almost 
all tho Gaddis, who follow the profession of herdsmen, belong 
to pargana Halihabad and tho remainder to Nakori. There 
are over 1,000 Kabarias, the IMusnlman counterparts of tho 
Muraos. They arc only found in larger numbers in the Bahraich 
district, and occur nowhero clso except in the Basti and Dchra 
Ddn districts, but in both of these ploccs they arc very scarce. 
Tho whole of them reside in tho Slohanlolganj pargana, where 
they have considorablo tenant holdings and occupy a promi- 
nent position in tho first rank of cultivators. It is a curious 
fact that in this district where tlio Musalman supremacy has 
been so long established we should find far fewer Musolman 
Eajpiits than in any other portion of Oudli. At tho Inst census 
there were only 702 persons of this denomination — a very signifi- 
cant fact, os it not only illuslrotcs the general indcpcndoncc of 
tho Rajputs during tho Nawabi, but also tho manner in Avhich 
they conslJintly hold aloof from the capital. 

Lucknow has always been tho stronghold of the Shias, who 
aro far more numerous hero than in any other district of tho 
Province. At the same time, although tho Ondh Nawabs and 
kings wore invariably rigid followers of this sect, and although 
the most influential Husalmans of Lucknow aro still pronounced 
Shins, it is a remarkable fact that no less than 84 per cent, of 
the Musalman population of Lucknow and tho district belong 
to the Sunni sect. Tho number of Shias, further, has undergone 
a striking decrease since the annexation and tho dis.'ippearanco 
of the influonco of tho Royal Family. No figures arc available 
for 1869, but in 1881 we find that the district contained 34,550 
Shias, or 23 per cent, of the whole Muhammadan population. At tho 
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present time they nuinfcer only fourteen percent., and it is notico- 
nblc that nearlytwo-fchirda of them arc females. TheMuharram, 

Tvhioh is essentially a Shio festival, is annually celebrated \vitli 
groat splendour in Liicknow and is attended by vast crowds, 
although a very small proportion of them can be Shins. Largo 
provisions for the observance of this and other festivals have 
been made in the tritst-dcods of tbo Hnsainabad, Shah Ifajaf 
and other endowments of the ruling chiefs of Oudh. 

As has been observed above, the Hindus form the bulk of Hiadns. 
6ho population and are rapidly on the increase. The groat bulk 
of them belong to the lower castes and the vast majority are 
engaged in agricnlturo or general labour. Although, ns in every 
other district, we find here representatives of almost innumer- 
able castes, but very few of them deserve special mention, cither 
on account of their proportionately numorical superiority or for 
any other reason. The olassidcntion of castes as given in the 
Census Report shows very few romarlcablo features. There is 
no easte in any way peculiar to Lucknow, and only ono, the 
Kathaks, occurs hero in larger numbers than in any other 
district. 

The most numerous are the Posis who numbered 84,494 Pnsis. 
poiaons, ot over thirteen per cent, of the total Hindu population. 

They are very evenly distributed and are found in almost equal 
numbers in every tahsfl. There is a common tradition that in 
early days the Pasia wore the lords of the greater part of the 
district, in the same way as the Bhars predominated in the south- 
east of Lucknow and throughout the rest of Oudh. The old 
village sites and ruined forts which elsewhere are universally 
attributed to tho Bhars are hero assigned to the Pasis or else to 
the Arakhs, who appear to bo of a very similar origin. Tho 
whole of pargana Malihabad is traditionally assigned to the 
Arakhs, but it ’is probable that their descendants have become 
united with the Pasis, as at tho last census there were only 1,196 
members of this caste in the district, all of whom were found in 
Malihabad. The Pasis must have been an aboriginal tribe ; 
they are disowned by every one, and their habits favour tho 
supposition. As is tho case to-day, so in tho old timo their 
addiction to drink was notorious. There is not a story told of 
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the conquest of any fort, but that it was effected by inlying the 
occupants with wine. Some of the Pasis of this district style them- 
selves Hajpasis, an appellation which has its counterpart in the 
Bajbhars, who are sometimes met with in eastern Oiidh 
and who probably derive their name from some period at which 
they held a predominant position. They themselves claim to be 
akin to the Bhars, and indeed it is a significant fact that not 
a single person was recorded as a Bhar in the census of this 
district. At the present time the Pasis arc almost all agricul- 
turists, an occupation which they vary with that of tending 
swine and entering Government service ns chaukidnrs. As 
cultivators they are usually of a very inferior type and their 
holdings are generally small. At the time of the last settlement 
their proprietary rights extended to only two acres in pargana 
Malihabad, but they occupied large areas as ordinary tenants in 
every pargana of the district, and notably in Mohanlalganj. 

AhirH. The Ahirs numbered 76,828 persons at the last census, or 

over 12 per cent, of the Hindu population. They occur in large 
numbers in every part of the district, but especially in the 
parganas of the Lucknow tabsil, which contains nearly half the 
whole number. Their traditional occupation is that of cattle- 
breeding and gra^ng and this they still follow, tending the 
zamindars’ cows and stock and recei^dng in return three adrs of 
grain for each cow and six airs for each buffalo at the kharif 
and rabi harvests. Sometimes they are capitalists and have 
their own animals. The great majority of the Ahirs, however, 
are engaged in cultivation and form the backbone of- the 
agricultural community. They are careful and hard-working 
cultivators of a very fair stamp, and generally pay high rents. 
They have considerable landed possesaons in every pargana of 
the district, but like all the smaller proprietors they have lost 
ground diiring the past forty years. At the time of the last 
settlement they owned nearly 6,000 acres, more than half of 
which lay in the Mohanlalganj and Bijnaur parganas. As 
’ tenants they occupy a leading position in every pargana of the 
district, and especially so in Lucknow. 

Clittmnrs. ’ Next come the Chamdrs, with a total of 74,660 persons, or 
-somewhat less than twelve per cent. They occur in greatest 
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mimbers iu the Lucknow and Malihnbad tahsils. They are 
chiefly employed as lAboxirers and are cultivators of. a very low 
order. They hold land as tenants in every pargann of tlio 
distiict^ but except in Malihabad and Mahona their holdings 
arc by no moans proportionate to their numbers. 

The Lodhs, who come fourth in numerical order, with .ilioahs. 
total of 56,795 persona, are cultivators of a high order; nearly 
three-fourths of them are found in the Lucknow tahsil, and in 
the pnrgana of that name they hold a larger area as tenants than 
any other caste excepting tbe Ahirs; in Kakori,too, they come 
third on the list. They also have extensive holding? in Mahona 
andMohanlalganj. Evorywherctheypay very high rents. Very 
similar to them are the Kurmis. The Latter numbered 22,378 Kurmis. 
persons and are almost entivoly confined to the south-eastern por- 
tion of the district. In Mohanlalganj pargana thoy have nlw.ays 
been vet}' strong and hold a larger area .os tenants than any other 
caste. The great stronghold of the Kurmis is the district of Bara 
Banki, and they only hold land in the adjoining parganas. Gen- 
erally speaking, they arc the best of all the cultivatingolassosand 
^usually are in a more prosperous condition. The ICur mi is ind ns- 
trious and intelligent, more independent and posscs.®od of a better 
knowledge of the world than his fellow-workmen, Within the 
last few years thoy have put forward a claim to bo considered 
Kshattriyns. Tho progress made b}’ the Kurmis in Bara Banici 
is very noticeable, a very striking example being the oxisteuco 
of the Kurmi Patshala at Lucknow. The Lodhs have very small 
landed possessions and have lost much of what they formerly 
possessed, hut tho Kurmis have aotyally increased their e.states, 
and at tho last settlement owned 8,701 acre^ in pnrgana Mohan- 
lalganj, their gains being chiefly duo to money-lending. 

Of tho remaining agriculturjil Ciistos the most important are Muraoa. 
the Mnraos and Kachhis, who are practically the .same, and .at the 
last census numbered 19,923 persons. They are cultivators of a 
very high order and generally confine themselves to e.xcood- 
ingly minute and careful garden cultivation. Thoy are most 
numerous in tho Malihabad and Lucknow tahsfla, and over 
S,000 reside within the municipal limits of Lucknow, where 
they grow tobacco and other superior crops in tho highly 
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cnltivnUnl Intul mllnn niul nrotittrl Uio city. Tlu*y ovcn-whcro 
pay lioavy rcnt-», ntj<l flu-pe in Lucttiiow ri*.^ Jo an oxlra- 
ottlinnry hfiplit, Foriioliinc>» ns intwli ns lls. 100 por n'Jm. They 
«fr«a!ly cultivatp the lip‘1 land in even' piirpann of tlie di'j-tricl, 
and Oopi'cinfly in Mnlihabnd. Tlicir proj>ri»-tary holdinp* aro 
fiijiill except in !Mo!ian!nlcanJ, wliorn at the time of the luit 
Fcttlemcnt they held 0,701 aere* and had IniTea-ed their po’-'^'-s. 
pion by nearly <io0 acres pince the petth'ment of 1S(!G. Closely 
nUin to them are the Mali*, who nninbi'red ^,217 per-ons. 

Koris. The Koris or IlindH weaver' are fairly mtmeMUs in 

Lnekttow, as in every other di*-tritt of the divi<-ii)ii. In 1!>01 
there svere 20,(>S5 pi-rsons of this ea'le, mere than half of Avhoni 
wore found in the Lucknow IsImJI and nlmo.’t all the rtitiainder 
in Mohanhdj'nnj* They still follow their onc'^stral ocaijeitioa 
to pome extent, Imt have larfjely b'‘en driven ont of the field hy 
Etiroptwn compelitioii. tftenendly they hdalce themselves to 
aprictiUiire and are mo-tly employed as field labourer!!. They 
own no land and are very ‘'ddom found as tenatde. 

Ifttahohs. The Tatnb'dis, nr urnwers of jhIu leave., arc of fomo 
importatu'c and ais' only f««nnd in Inrirer numben. in IJnao and 
Ilai Tinroli. They ehicily occur in the Lueknow and Mohnnlal- 
pnnj t:ih‘-(|s,nnd a conslih-rnble number of them live in Lneknow 
itself and have their pnnlens in the immediate ni‘iphb>urlio{Hl 
of the citv. They are a mo-t indti'trious tdass. Tiiev have to 

• * w 

prepare the artificial beds on whinh the plattt is prown, and 
aro occupied in incespantly wnterinp and tending the plant. 
These beds are laid on Ibr top of artifieially formed banka 
rondo of a fine loam pnil which is dup from tlie Ivottom of tankjs 
and Ppread out on tlie beds to a depth of two or tl>rcc inehw. 
The yxtn i.s grown from cuttings or buds, and is pown in March, 
oomitig to maturity in nlmut four months. The plant is a 
creeper and cltmlH np a pole of pome four feet high, the leaves 
when ready being plripped from the bottom. It is set out in 
rows across tbo top of tlio bed, the whole being wnllcil in by 
screens of thatching grass, while a roof of the snino nialcrinl is 
spread over the top of the bed. The rents paid aro very high 
and aro calculated on tho row, eight annas being p.aid for the 
ilrst year, twelve annas for the next, and so on. 
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Turning to the higher castes of Hindus, •we find 46,646 Brah- 
Brahmans in this district, a far lower figure than in any other 
part of Ondh. More than half of them reside in the Lucknow 
tahsil, the remainder being distributed equally over the rest 
of the district. They belong chiefly to the Kanaujia and Gaur 
tribes, and few of them are well off, the majority depending 
mainly on the charity of other Hindus. At the same time the 
Brahmans include among their numbens the Kaja of Sissaindi, 
one of the largest landowners of the district, the small taluqdar 
of Mainahar Katra and several wealthy aamindars and money- 
leaders, Of the latter a large number are Hashmiris, who 
seem to have migrated to Lucknow after annexation. During 
the Hawabi there were few families of them here, and they 
wore rarely found in the public serrice, the only name that 
occurs being Rai Dila Earn, Chakladfir of Tandiaon. After 
annexation a large n^ 1 mbcr of them -were ranked among the 
subordinate judicial officers and other public servants, while 
still more engaged themselves in trade and money-lending. 

The Brahmans arc among the largest landholders of the district, 
especially in the Mohanlalganj tahsil, but they also have exten- 
sive properties, in Bijnaur, where there is a large Brahman 
colony of long standing, the headquarters of which is Eahim- 
nagar Pandinwan. Since the settlement of 1806 they have 
gained gtoundin every pargana, and notably in M.alihabad, where 
there is a large estate hold by the descendants of Pandit Earn 
Narain, Eashmiri. The Eashmiri pleaders have gained the most 
having acquired ncJirly 10,000aorcs between 1866 and 1896, most 
of this lying in Malihahad. Of the other Brahmans the mon oy- 
lenders and old zamindars chiefly have improved their position. 

The Brahmans, too, are found as cultivators in every pargana 
their largest holdings being in those of the Malihahad tahsil. 

They usually hold at favoured rate, Avith the possihlo exception of 
Mohanlalganj, bo much of which is held by Musalman landlords 
They arc somewhat inferior cultivators as they prefer to employ 
hired labourers to tilling the land themselves, and are generally 
debarred by the laws of their caste from handling the plough. 

• Next come the Eajputs, numbering 29,903 persons. ThoyKajputs. 
ate found chiefly- in- the Lucknow fcahsfl, and arc comparatively 
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scarce in Mohanlnlgauj. • They are still the largest landholders 
of the district, and at the time of the last settlement n'cre in 
possession of 214,407 acres. They own almost the whole of 
Mnhona and about half of Malihabad and Bijnaur. The E-ij- 
puttaluqddrs have maintained and often improved their position, 
but the coparcenary bodies have suffered very heavily in every 
direction, losing in Malihabad alone nearly 14,000 acres since 
1SG6, and over 18,000 acres in Bijnaur. The most numerous 
clans of Edjputs are the Chauhans, most of whom belong to Bij- 
naur, the Bais of the western pnrganos, the Jaiswars of the 
Mohanlalganj tahsfl, and the Panwars. The last-named are 
predominant in the north and include among their numbers the 
groat laluqdars of Itaunja and Mahona. There are six Bais 
tdluqdats holding land in the district, but none of them reside in 
Lucknow. Of the Janwars the most important is the taluqdar 
of Purseni in pargana Mohanlalganj. There is only one talnq- 
dar of any other clan, the Amethia Baja of Birsinghpur or 
ICnmhrawan in Rai Bareli. In addition to the clans already 
mentioned several others are well represented in this district j 
notably the Jaiswars, who are more numerous than in any other 
part of the province except Muttra, tho Gautams, Gshorwars, 
Mkumbhs and Sombansis. The Rdjputs are inferior cultivators, 
as, like tho Brahmans, they depend chiefly on hired. labourers; 
their largest holdings arc in Malihab.’id and Mahona, but they 
occupy large areas in every pargana and hold generally at a pri- 
vileged rate. 

KayaathB. The Kayasths are very numerous in Lucknow, amounting fo 

17,694 persons at the last census. The great majority of them 
.are to be found in Lucknow itself, where this caste supplies a 
lorge number of clerks to the local offices. During the Zfawabi 
many Kayasths rose to high position ; no less than sixteen were 
honoured with the title of Raja, while many others bore almost 
equivalent titles, such as Kunwar, Munshi-ul-mulk, Rai, 
Bakhshi-ul-mulk, Mushir-ud-daula and Mudabbir-ud-daula. 
-At the present time also a large number of the minor officials 
belong to this caste, while others’ are engaged as legal practi- 
tioners and as agents to the great landowners. The Kayasths, 
too,have somewhat extensive possessions of their own, especially 
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in the Lucknow, Bijnanr and Mahona pavganas. The zamlndfire 
and pleaders of this castq ha-vo 'very largely increased their 
possessions of late years, and in the Bijoaur pargana alone the 
the latter have gained nearly 6,000 acres. 

,The Banias numbered 16,964; persons at the last census Banbs. 
The great majority of them reside in the LucknoAV tahsil and 
over two-thirds in the city of Lucknow it'olf. The village 
Banias are of little importance j they are everywhere engaged in 
money-lending, grain-dealing and cloth-selling. In Lucknow 
the members of this caste include many persons of considerable 
wealth and standing. They arc chiefly of the Agarwol, Umar, 

Biistogi and Kasanndhan subdivisions. One of tho lending fami- 
lies of Lucknow is that of the Bhavgavas, who own the Newal 
Kishore printing works. They maintain, however, that they 
are really Brahmans and not Vaishyas. Besides these there are 
large mimibors of wealthy bankers and traders. During tho Nnwabi 
but few ofthem were employed in Government 8er^'ice, bnt one 
or two rose to high positi ons. Th e Banias are considerable land- 
holders/but as elsewhere, most of thoir possessions have boon 
recently acquired. At the time of the first regular settlement 
they only held 4,500 acres, chiefly in the parganas of Lucknow, 
Mohanlalganj and Malihabad. By 1896 they bad gained 
largely in every pargana of the district and held altogether 
nearly 14,000 acres. Their gains were almost entirely due to 
money-lending, except in Mahona, whoro Banin pleadors had 
acquired 212 acres. In Mohanlalganj alone they had purohased 
over 4,700 acres at the expense of the smaller Musnlman and 
Edjput proprietors. Tho district exhibits nothing peculiar in 
this respect, for there is almo-t everywhere a constant ten- 
dency for land to pass into the hands of money-lending classes; 
but the process was undoubtedly hastened by the drought of 
1877, when no suspensions of revenue were allowed, and also by 
the bad years of 1880 and 1896. 

Khattris occur in proportionately largo numbers in Luck- Khattris. 
now, the last census showing 2,894 persons of this caste, a figure 
whioh is only exceeded in Agra and Benares. Almost all of 
" ^heift reside in Lucknow. A fair number are employed in 
Government service, but the bulk of them ore engaged in trade 
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and money-lending. They are mostly in a very prosperous' 
condition. At th e time of the first regular settlement their landed 
possessions were small, Tvith the exception of the Jabrauli taluqdari 
estate in the Mohanlalganj tahsil -which -is still hold by mem- 
bers of the Khattii family of Mauran-umn in Unao. Since 1866 
tie tafuqdars have increased tiei'r possessions, but tie largest 
gains have been made by the money-lenders of this caste. They 
now hold land in every pargana of the district except Bijnaur. 

Of the' remaining Hindu castes few call for any especial 
mention. They are chiefly labourers and artisans, and fre- 
quently are also engaged in agriculture. The most numerous 
ai-e the Kahars^ Gadariyas, Dhobis, Telis and Nais, all of whom 
number over 10,000 persons. The Gadariyas chiefly follow 
their peculiar occupation as shepherds. The sheep are princi- 
pally reared for their wool, which is made into- blankets. They 
are usually sheared twice in the year, in Chait and Kuar. The 
trade, however, is of little importance as the number of sheep in 
this district is unusually small. The Telis are employed in 
their legitimate vocation of expressing the oil from oilseeds and 
carrying grain, for which they keep buffaloes. Their gains in 
the former occupation are considerable. They usually receive 
the weight in oilseeds of the oil expressed, and the husks of the 
old seed for kJiali or oil cake, the payment being generally 
known as p^ravjui, Th e only otb er castes with more tb an 6,000 
representatives are Barhais, Bhangis, Bharbhunjas, Kalwars, 
Kumhars and Sonars. These follow' their ancestral callings and 
call for no special mention. The Hath ales number 1,146 persons 
and are far more numerous than in any other district of the 
Pro-sdnees. They claim to be an inferior subdi-vision of Brah- 
mans, but their usual occupation is that of singers and musicians. 
They all reside in the city of Lucknow, where they find consi- 
derable scope for their profession. 

The Arya Samdj is of very little importance in Lucknow 
and its membei’s are few, as in every other part of Oudh. They 
have in fact declined in numbers since 1891, the total falling 
from 553 to 378 at the last census. Most of them are drawn 
from the Kaya^th, Brahman and Hhattri castes. There are two 
lodges in the district, but no schools or other institutions 
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belonging to the Samfij. Almost all the Aryas reside in 
Lucknow itself. 

The Brahmos numbered 28 persons in 1901 out of a total of 37 B rabinos, 
for the whole Provinces. Almost all of these arc Bengalis, for the 
faith has not found acceptance nmongthopeoj)lc of th ese Provinces. 

Th e Brahmo Samilj was founded in about 1828 by Raja Ram Moh an 
Eai, but has never flourished anywhere except in Bengal, and 
consequently must be regarded as on exotic religion in Lucknow. 

The city and cantonments contain a large Christian popu- chria- 
lation, as well as a number of schools and mission institutions. 

At the time of the last census there were altogether 7,247 
Christians in Lucknow, a figure that is only exceeded by Meerut 
in the whole of the United Provinces. Of these, 3,614 resided 
within municipal limits and the bulk of the remainder in can- 
tonments. The European Christian population numbered 4,208 
persons, Eurasians 799, while 2,150 were Uotivos. There has 
been a large increase in the Native Christian population of late 
years, for in 1881 there wore but 739 persons of this denomina- 
tion an^ 836 in 1891. Of the Native Christians 846 belong 
to the Church of England, 562 to the American and other Method- 
ists, 363 were Roman Catholics and 152 Presbyterians. Tho 
first English Church in Lucknow was that in the Residency, 
the foundations of which may still be traced. In 1860 Christ 
Church, to the south of Hazratganj, was consecrated by Bishop 
Cotton ; it was constructed ah a cost of about Rs. 60,000, of which 
the larger portion was contributed by Governmont, In tho 
same year All Saints’ Church in the cantonments was cousecrated, 
having been built entirely at Government charges. The Rail- 
way Church at Charbagh was opened in 1897. 

The Church Missionary Society has o largo establishment Clinrch 
in Lucknow. There are three clergymen, one of whom is a 
native, and another is in charge of tho branch mission at®ie^y. 
Nigohan with its small out-stations at Sissaindi, Mau and 
Goshainganj. The Mission supjjorts a teachers’ training 
school, established in 1894, and a high school for boys in 
Lucknow, opened in 1859; besides these there are four lower 
primary schools for boys and one mixed school for boys and 
girls. At Nigohan there is a mission dispensary in charge of a 
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hospital asFistant. The Socie^ owns the Church of the Epiphany 
at Lucknow, a handsome Gothic structure of red stone with a 
fine spire. The congregation consists chiefly of Eurasians and 
Native Christians. Working in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society isa branch of the Zanana Bible and Medical 
Mission, yrhich also bas a station at Nigohan. The staff 
consists of fifteen European missionaries and a number of 
native assistants and teachers. The principal institution of 
this Mission is the Lady Einnaird Memorial Hospital in 
Shah Mina. This hospital was considerably enlarged in 
1897, and has some forty beds for in-patients. The dispensary 
is open daily, and is attended by a large number of out-patients. 

American The American Methodist Episcopal Mission was opened 

Uission, Husainabad during the cold weather of 1858. The two 
missionaries occupied the Asafl Eothi and the Eala Eothi in 
Husainabad and remained there till 1866. After the clearing 
of the ground in the neighbourhood of the Machchi Bhawan 
and the consequent decrease in the population, the missionaries 
removed their headquarters to the Lalbagh and Inayat Bagh. 
While in Husainabad, they refrained from purchasing any 
property, but after their move they began to buy land and 
build institutions, and at the present time they own property 
in Lucknow to the value of Rs. 7,27,000. For the purposes 
of. mission work Lucknow is divided into two circuits, one 
for English and the other for native work. Besides these, there 
are seven out-stations, at Itaun ja in this district, and at Bara 
Banki, Tikaitnagar, Lakhimpur, Sftapur, Sidhauli and Rai 
Bareli. The total number of workers is 191, of whom three 
are American Missionari^. The central native church is in 
the Lalbagh and is capable of seating 2,000 persons; it 
is not only self-supporting, but contributes liberally to the 
various institutions. It was built by the late Eev. Dr. Parker 
on the site of the old English church erected in 1866. The 
present English central church, with its adjacent parsonage, 
is also in Lai Bagh and was erected by the Eev. J. Messmore, 
who was for many years Missionary in Lucknow. The prin- 
cipsil institution of this mission is the Eeid Christian College 
in the Inayat Bagh. It was built by the late Eev. B. H. 
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Badlcy, tlie first principal, tlxrongh the liberality of the Bev. 

Dr. Beid, late Secretary to the Mifesion. The staff consists 
of three American Professors, sis Assistant Masters, two 

V 

Mauivis aud two Pandits. The institution comprises the 
College, the business department, in which typewriting and 
shorthand arc taught, the high school and a branch school. 

About half the students are native Christians, and the remainder 
Hindus and MusalmSns. The first school belonging to this 
mission was opened in 1858. The mission also possesses a 
fionrishing educational institution known as the Dabella 
Thoburn College and High School in Lai Bagh. It was 
instituted by the American lady whose name it bears. The 
students are both Christian and non-Clmstian girls. Connected 
with the College is the Harriet "Warren Hall, a fine building 
adjoining the Lai Bagh Home, in which lectures and other 
public entertainments are given. The deaconess homo in Lai 
Bagh is near the parsonage, and from it an extensive zenana 
work is conducted both in the city and in the neighbouring 
villages. Another institution deserving of mention is the 
press and publishing house in Hazratganj. This press was 
originally started on a small scale in Bareilly and subsequently 
enlarged and removed to Lucknow. During 1902 it issued 
7,4.6,00,000 pages of matter and over 60,000 volumes of various 
kinds printed in English, Boman-Urdu, Urdu and Hindi. 

About one-fourth of the output is of a religious character ; 
theife arc three weekly papers printed and published here, the 
“ Children’s Eiiend,” the “Star of India” and the “Women’s 
JFriend,” the first alone having a circulation of 20,000 copies. 

The remaining missions deserving of mention in Lucknow Other 
comprise the Wesleyan Methodist Mission in Dilknsha, to 
which a school is attached, the Boman .Catholic Mission, and 
fho recently-started Beformed Presbyterian Mission. 

1 As is only to be expected from the presenoe of such a large city Ocenpa- 
as Lucknow, the proportion of the Bgricultiu'nlj)opulation to the 
wholenumbar of inhabitants is lower than in any other part of 
0«dh. Atthe last census it amounted to62'2percent.,andof this 
63‘8per cent. ce>mprisedactualworker3and46'2per cent, depend- 
ents. If, however, we exclude thecity population, we find that in 
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the rest of the district the proportion of agriculturists to the rest 
amounts to 70'7 per cent., -vrhich is nearer the general average for 
Oudh. The proportion of agriculturists docs not seem to depend 
much on the amount of cultivated land. It ranges very high in 
Bijnaur, which has a comparatively small percentage of cultiva- 
tion, and it is least in Malihabad, the best cultivated pargana 
of the district. The reason lies rather in the want of land 
than in the scarcity of hands, for there is not much land avail- 
able for cultivation anywhere, although, with improved cultiv- 
ation, much more could undoubtedly be obtained from the soil. 
On the other hand it is not surprising that the industrial 
population should bo much larger in Lxicknow than elsewhere 
in Oudh, amounting to 19’6 per cent, of the whole — n figure 
which is only approached by Pyzabad, where again there is 
a largo city. Similarly, the commercial population is com- 
paratively large, amounting to 1*2 per cent, and the professional 
population, which amounts to 2*5 per cent., is nowhere exceeded 
in Oudh, and indeed in very few districts of the United 
Provinces. The chief industrial occupations of the people have 
already been dealt with in the preceding chapter in referring 
to the various trades and manufactures of Lucknow. In the 
census the population was divided into eight main classes, four 
of which — the agricultural, industrial, commercial and profes- 
sional — ^have already been mentioned. The remainder consists 
of those in Government employ, numbering 3‘33 per cent., those 
in personal service, 9‘11 per cent., unskilled labourers other 
than agricultural, 6-75 per cent., wlule the rest comprises those 
without any occupation — a very miscellaneous class, which 
includes persons of independent means, pensioners, beggars and 
prisoners. The most important is the industrial class, which 
comprises nearly forty per cent, of the population of Lucknow 
city. Personal service requires no detailed mention. Com- 
merce covers a wide area, as it includes bankers, money-lenders, 
merchants, shopkeepers and dealers, as well as of persons 
connected with transport and storage, such as railway employ^, 
cart-owners, porters and weighmen. The professional class, 
too, is of somewhat wide sgnificance, embracing religion, 
education, literature, law and medicine as well os professional 
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actors, singers, dancers and tbe like. Under tlie head of law 
we find a larger total in this district than in any other part 
of the provinces, except, strange to say, in Gorakhpur. In the 
number of actual workers Lucknow considerably exceeds 
Allahabad, but at the same time comes after Meerut and 
Aligarh. The number of medical i)ractitioners is larger in 
Lucknow than in any other part of the United Provinces. 

The condition of the people varies greatly both in the city Condi- 
andtin the district. Lucknow contains a very large pauper the poo ' 
population and there are in the city largo numbers of people in 
very reduced cirenmstanoes, who chiefly trace their poverty to 
the disappearance of the Oudh Court. In tho rural tracts, too, 
we find the majority of the cultivators to bo more or loss 
heavily in debt, and the same remark applies, with several 
exceptions, to tho landholders. There is, however, a groat 
diiFereace between the condition of different castes. Tho 
Eurmis, for instance, as everywhere, are in a general state 
of prosperity — a result that is as much due to their thriftiness 
and intelligence as to their skill as cultivators. On the other 
hand, tho Lodhs, Ahirs and Pasis seem often ill-fed and very 
scantily clad. They seldom eat meat or, indeed, the finer sorts 
of grain. Tho food of the people is practically the same os 
that of the rest of Oudh, except perhaps that tho pulses such 
as urd, arhar and moth are more largely nserl, and rice less. 

From September to March the principal food of the mass 
consists of maizo, kodon and rice, and from April to August of 
gram, barley, peas, arhar and the like. In Lucknow, however, 
the food of the people does not correspond so strictly with the 
proximate previous harvest as in overy other district. There 
are greater stocks of grain in store, as there is more capital 
Un this district. 

The city of Lucknow is one of the chief centres of Indian NatJro 
poetry and music, and contains a large idle population. 
mention, therefore, may he made here of the principal amuse- 
ments of the people. These comprise, in addition to music, 
dancing and theatrical displays, several others, such as wrestling, 
kite-flying and quail-fighting. Dancing and singing have lost 
none of their popularity, but Lucknow has to a large extent 
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lost the "wealth that was so lavishly disbursed in the days 
of the Nawilbi. The decay of the national spirit has followed 
naturally on the breaking up of the kingdom of Oudh and the 
transfer of power to the English, who care for none of these 
things. There is no place now for the national odes and lyrics 
that played so prominent a part in these performances, and 
the profession has lost much of the respectability and semi* 
official status which it once possessed. 

There are still, however, large numbers of dancing-girls 
in Lucknow, who oiten earn largo incomes, and are considered 
persons of some importance by the greater part of the city 
population. They usually have their own following, who treat 
them with great deference. The dancing-girls are generally 
called Faturias; they arc nearly all Muhammadans, although it 
is probable that they were originally low-caste Hindus: in many 
eases their numbers are recruited from the Naiks of the 
Eumaun bills. The men of tbo caste marry, purchasing girls 
from other castes, and their wives are very seldom unchaste. 
The women generally form a temporary connection called mutda, 
or eke go through a ceremony called missi, or the first 
blackening of the teeth. Those engagements merely servo the 
purpose of temporary unions, and can bo broken by either party 
at pleasure. The first is recognised by the Shias as a legitimate 
connexion while it lasts, but the Sunnis regard it merely os 
o civil contract whose breach on either side absolves the other 
party from the engagement, but entails no penalty. The kings 
and nobles of Oudh used to enter into literally thousands of 
such connexions, w’hich merely involved fidelity on one side 
and maintenance on the other; the dancing-girl, who left 
a trooper, perhaps did mutda with a prime minister imme- 
diately afterwards. The second, missi, is still more curious, 
th 0 contract being oven more summary than the former. There 
is a subordinate caste of dancing-girls, known as Mirasis ; these 
used only to perform before women, but the practice has died 
out. The instruments used by the musicians arc the sdrangi or 
fiddle, the manjira or cymbals, and the tabla or drum. The 
best singers obtain very high fees, sometimes as much as Es. 300, 
and the band is paid five annas in the rupee. The dresses 
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■worn are often exceedingly costly; the jewels and lace of a 
, festival dress of a first class danoing-girl being worth from 

IjOOO to ]^s» XOjOOO* 

Dramatic p'ierformanocs are very popular in Lucknow. Theatri* 
The opportunity of ridiculing the governing class under a 
safe guise is too good to be lost, while the strange and in' 
some points abhorrent features of English life furnish ample 
material for witty mimics. The courts of justice, the 
police officer, the Englishman at home, with their defects, 
their ignorance of the language, their cheroots and pegs, are 
mercilessly exposed, yet so much verisimilitude is preserved, 
that they are never represented as cruel or corrupt in them- 
selves. Other favourite subjects ore the practices of thieves, 
the oppressions of landlords and of native officials. They 
are usually performed by travelling companies of Eashmiris, 
whose earnings are very considerable. Pdrsi actors, too, draw 
crowded houses in Lucknow for several months at a stretch. 

Their repertoire consists chiefly of adaptations of Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Wrestling is only followed during the rains j it is not clear Wrest- 
why this is so, because in other parts of Oudh this amusement is 
pursued during the whole year. Although popular as a spectacle, 
it is not much followed as an exercise ; th e notorious cfieminacy 
of the inhabitants dipinciine them from the hard work of 
training and from tho efforts and dangers of the arena. It has 
largely taken the place of other displays of adroitness in manly 
exercises. Formerly every man carried arms, and .ikill in the 
use of sword, shield and spear was not only useful, but its dis- 
play was lawful and rewarded with applause and more sub- 
stantial gifts. There is an annual tournament at Lucknow at 
which two or three hundred wrestlers attend. Many of these 
come from the Muttra district and are Chanho Brahmans of Muttra 
andBrindahan; most of the remainder are Panjiibi Musalmans 
from Umballa, Lahore, Amritsar and Sialkot, and the rest come 
from Alwar, Baroda and Cawnpore ; in Lucknow itself thei-o 
are a few inferior wrestlers. Frequently tho best wrestler finds 
no one to face him, andheonlyroooivosa moropittance as charityj 
while the large prizes go to tho minor champions. 
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The season for kite-flying is more particularly at the Diwali 
festival, hut it lasts all the year except during the rains. Tho 
ohjoDt of the players is to cut each other’s strings j for this purpose 
they are glued and dipped in powdered glass or mica, so that by 
sawing the cord up and down in one spot the rival string is out 
in two. There are several professional kite-flyers who show 
great skill in so working their reels that a steady friction is 
kept up at a height of many hundred yards upon a small portion 
of the enemy’s string. Quail-fighting is a common amusement 
of the poorer classes. There are two seasons, one from March 
to June before the rains, and the other from October to Januaiy ; 
very large sums are wagered on these fights, and often as much 
as Es. 600 will be refused for a good quail. Cock-fighting 
was once very popular in Iiucknow, but it has now become 
almost extinct. 

The number of villages and towns in the district has already 
been given in a previous paragraph. The latter, with tho 
exception of Lucknow itself, are chiefly old Muhammadan 
gasbas, such as Amethi, Kakori, Malihabad and Bijnaur. To 
these may be added Easmandi, Mahona and Mandiaon. Such 
gasbas are almost always the headquarters of old parganas and 
under native rule were the local centres of administration, and 
the residence of the faujdar and his troops, the pargana qanungo 
and chaudhri, the mufti, qazi and other dignitaries. The 
Musalman settlements were usually made in defensible military 
positions, generally on the site of an ancient Hindu town or fort 
where the invaders, who had overrun and seized the proprietary 
light in the surrounding villages, resided for mutual protection. 
As a rule there was little land attached, and that was chiefly 
planted with fruit trees, while each man had a freehold of the 
yard of his house and the land occupied by his servants and 
followers. The rural villages in no way differ from those of the 
rest of southern Oudh. There is no large village without its 
dependent hamlets, the average number of the latter being about 
three to each village. Their size varies with the date of found- 
ation : where new land has been recently brought under tho 
plough, they frequently consist of a small cluster of rude huts 
occupied by the cultivators who have come thither in order to 
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be nearer to their fields, 'while elsewhere they are often os large 
or oven larger than the parent village. The average area of tho 
villages is slightly under a square mile, but the sizo varies, being 
greatest in Bijnaur and least in Mahona. 

Some of the villages are very old and date from pre-historio 
times j but aomo are modoim, in so far that their histories con be 
definitely traced. The native imagination delights in finding 
derivatiions more curious than trustworthy for names, and it 
would be unsafe to build much history on their accounts of t!io 
foundation of some of their villages; but from very ancient 
times the founder seems generally to have given his name to the 
village. Natural objects ore not varied or striking enough to 
have given much help, though they are readily seized when 
present — os a tree, or an unusual feature in the soil, or a natural 
produce. Instances are Khajdrgdon, the village of the date 
palms; Bor-Karaundi, of the ber and karaunda trees; Pdn-Bi5ri, 
the village of the pin gardens; Tikaria or Tikri, the village 
with the hillock ; Kankarabad, the kankar village. But it is 
characteristic of all villages built since the time of the second 
Bajput colonization and Musalman invasion, dating from perhaps 
the end of the 12th century, that they should terminate in pir 
or naga/r or Jchcra, or in the Musalman dbdd. Other names are 
more difficult to trace aud seem to belong to another order of 
things, possibly pointing to an aboriginal origin.^ 

The dwellings of the people present nothing peculiar. At Habit- 
the time of the last census there wore 166’83 houses to the square 
mile — an unusual figure, wduch is solely due to the presence of the 
city of Lucknow in which the number rose to 2920'6. In. the 
district it is between 110 and 120. The average number of 
persons to each house was 6*18 for the whole district, which is 
about the general rule for all Oudh. The houses are generally 
built of mud or of unburnt bricks. They are flat-roofod, low 
and ill-ventilated with perhaps one small window looking out 
into the street; the brick houffes are confined to tho^old towns 
and belong chiefly to Musalmans. They ore well built and will 
. last for many years, but the owner is frequently impoverished, 
and cares little to look to his falling walls. It is a common 
sight to see a once handsome courtyard with its picturesque 
•Bot «eo J. A. B. B,, Part m, 1008, p. 91. 
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arched entrance lying in ruins and unrepaired. The mud-built 
houses are usually of the same pattern : a quadrangular enclosure 
with rooms ranged round the sides. Both the towns and villages 
usually consist chiefly of such houses^ and widespread havoc is 
sometimes caused by continuous and heavy rains. 

The language of the people diJOTers considerably in the city 
of Lucknow and in the district. In the latter the prevailing 
speech is the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, which is the 
general language of the whole of Oudh. At the last census of 
1901 it was estimated that 7,991 persons out of every 10,000 of 
the population of the district spoke Awadhi. In the city of 
Lucknow, however, and in the old Muhammadan towns, the 
case is diflTerent. Lucknow is one of the great centres of ihe Urdu 
language, scientifically known as Hindostani and classified as a 
dialect of Western Hindi. This Urdu is essentially the lan- 
guage of Musalmans, and to this reason is due its predominance 
in Lucknow. The Urdu of Lucknow ia considered especially 
pure, that is to say it contains a larger proportion of Persian and 
Arabic than usual — a result no doubt of the literary patronage 
afforded by a the old court of Oudh. In 1901 it was spoken by 
1,907 persons out of every 10,000. Of the remainder 71 spoke 
English, 19 Bengali, 5 Panjfibi, and 7 other languages.' 

That Urdu is the principal language of Lucknow itself is 
proved by the nature of the literature and newspapers of the 
place. Liicknow is the home of Indian grammar and poetry, 
and large numbers of books in Urdu are published here 
annually, although few of them are of any value. Lucknow 
boasts no less than five English end eighteen vernacular news- 
papers and periodicals, fourteen of the latter being printed in 
Urdu. The chief English newspaper is the Indian Dally 
Telegritph printed at its own press; it was started in 1893 and 
has a circulation of 1,250 copies daily. It is owned by several 
English gentlemen. The Advocate is an important paper 
published twice a week and printed by the owner, Ganga 
Pacshad Varmma; it has a circulation of 1,100 copies 
and contains miscellaneous political and social news. The 
Express is a weekly paper printed at its own press and owned 
by the British Indian Association. It contains chiefly news 
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copied from elsewhere, is edited by a Bengali pleader, and 
patronized by the Ondh taluqdars. The Star of Indda is a 
religions paper piinted at the Lucknow Methodist Publishing 
House, and issued weekly j it is a translation of the Ka/whih'-i'^ 
Sind. The Indian Gkristian News is also a social and religious 
paper for Native-Ohristians. It is issued monthly and printed 
at the Church Mission Press. 

Of the vernacular publications, five are issued from 
great Newal Kishore Press in Hazratganj. The chief is the dicala. 
Oudh Al'hhdr, an Urdu daily of a high doss, with a circula- 
tion of 800 copies, owned by Munshi Proyng Narain Bhargava, 
a son of the late MunshriCTewal Kishore, The news is chiefly 
translated from the Pioneer and other papers. The Oudh 
.Samachar is a Hindi weekly review with a circulation of 1,500, 
owned by the same person. The Oudh Review is a well got up 
monthly magozinc with a circulation of 500, owned and edited by 
Bamji Das, another relative of the founder. TJjo Tafrik is 
under the same management; it is an Urdu W’eokly containing 
miscellaneous nows and advertisements, and extending to 1,000 
copies. Lastly, we have the Educational OazeUc, an Urdu 
monthly published on behalf of tho Department. Tholiindu,- 
staniis an Urdu weekly running to 900 copies and is practically 
a reproduction of tho Advocate. Tho Sbams-i-Oudh Press 
issues two papers, one the O^tdh Punch, on illustrated comic 
weekly, owned by Sheikh Sajjad Husain; and the other tho 
Lucknow, an Urdu monthly containing advertisements, serial 
stories and select nows, and owned by a relative of Gangs 
Parshad Varmma. The Anjuman-i-EinR, is an Urdu weekly 
paper containing select news and owned by tho Oudh taluq- 
dars ; it is printed at its own press and has a circulation of 800 
copies. The AJikhdr-i-Iniamia is published fortnightly from 
tho Mazhar-ul-Ajaib Press; it is a strong Shia organ containing 
local news, printed and published by a booksoller and having a 
circulation of 340. Another fortnightly is tho Jain Gazette,^ 
printed in Urdu at tho Join Press and owned by tho Indian 
Jain Committee of Muttra. Tho Al Bayan is a monthly pub- 
lication .in Arabic-Urdu, printed at the Matba-ul-Madran 
Press by Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Voli ; it contains articles 
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on Arabic literature and runs to an edition of 500 copies. 
Another Urdu monthly is the Kayasth Mutual Family Pension 
Fund News, 'which, has a circulation of 2,000 copies j it is owned 
by a Eayasth of Shahjabanpnr and printed at the Kashi 
Parshad Press in Ganeshganj. A third is the Parda-i~lsmat, 
a magazine for women, which advocates the abolition of the 
parda system ; it is owned by a Saiyid and runs to 260 copies 
monthly. There are two ELindi monthly papers, the Vasun- 
dhara, owned by a Kayasth, printed at the Sri Eajrajeshwari 
Press, and containing select news and fiction; and the Sri 
Gopal Patriha, printed at the Agarwal Press, and dealing with 
social reform and reli^ous matters. Besides the above, there 
are two papers of a foreign nature. One is the Earnamah, an 
Urdu publication issued thrice a month and dealing with 
Hyderabad afiairs ; it is owned by a native of that State and 
printed at the Kajm-nl-Alam Press. The other is the Gujarati 
Patrika, published twice monthly at the Swatantra PrKS by a 
Brahman in the Gujarati language. 

At the time of the last settlement, out of a total of 1,450 
mahals, 262, covering 26*8 per cent, of the total area, were held 
by taluqdars; 494, covering 25’9 per cent., by zamindfirs; and 
694, with an area equivalent to 47-3 per cent, of the whole, by 
coparcenary bodies of patridSrs. Since the introduction of British 
rule, there has been a great change in this respect. At the time 
of the first regular settlement the coparcenary bodies held a very 
much larger area than they did thirty years later, and since 
the last settlement the process of transfer has still gone on. 
The smaller proprietors have sufiered greatly from the increase 
ih their numbers and from partitions. Mr. Hooper, comment- 
ing on the settlement report, says “The proprietors as a body 
are reported to be involved in debt, and the smaller landholders 
have lost much of their property since the last settlement. The 
Thdkurs especially have lost ground in every pargana. The 
general tendency of transfer has been for the smaller estates 
to pass to taluqddrs or other wealthy landholders, or else to 
money-lenders and lawyers.” Although nfearly half the area is 
owned by pattiddrs, the large coparcenary communities, so 

• I. c, p. 4. 
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numerons in other districts, are here comparatively rare. The 
smaller proprietors have no strength, or cohesion, and men whose 
families have lived on tbe land for generations are being rapidly 
ousted by mahnjans or vakils from the city. The principal 
purchasers are Banias, Kayasths and Kashmiri Brahmans. 
Between the years 18G6 and 1896 Thakurs lost over 46,000 acres, 
and as the taluqdars and money-lenders of this caste gained 
over 4,700 acres, the losses of the smaller proprietors were even 
greater. The greatest losses occurred in the Malihabad, Bijnaur 
and Mahona parganas. The other chief losers were the Musal- 
man pattidars, to the extent of 37,500 acres, espeoially in 
the Mohanlalganj tahsil and pargana Bijnaur; Brahmans with 
12,300 acres, and Ahirs with a net loss of over 1,200 acres. On 
the other hand the Musalman taluqddrs, zamindars, lawyers and 
ethers gained no less than 28,280 acres. Other castes which 
gained in the same manner were Brahmans, with 28,760 acres, 
of which 17,130 acres were acquired by Kashmiris; Kayasths 
with 10,900 acres; Banias, almost all of whom were money- 
lenders, with 16,600 acres ; and Kbattiis of the same profession, 
with 8,000 acres. Indebtedness was of course the cause of 
all those transfers. It was ascertained that the assets had 
increased by nearly 20 per cent, during this period, which 
should have been amply suiEoient to pay ofF the debts of the 
landlords, but a light assessment merely encouraged extrava- 
gance and led to no improvement. Added to this is the love of 
litigation, which cost them dear, especially in the judicial pro- 
ceedings that accompanied the Erst settlement. 

In this connection we may take the two parganas of theMalih- 
Malihabad tahsil as typical of the district generally. Writing 
in 1895, Mr. Darrah, the Settlement Officer, says of Malih- 
abad ; — The bulk of the Thakurs’ lands appear to be pass- 
ing into the hands of Kashmiri Brahmans. This is principally 
due to the purchases of Pandit Ram Karain. The proprietors of 
the pargana, omitting the few taluqdfirs, consist mainly of two 
classes, those who have bought, and those who have inherited 
their rights. The former are for the most part few, well-to-do, 
non-resident and increasing in number and influence. The 
latter are very numerous, poverty-stricken, resident in their 
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villages, and losing gradaally the influence they or their fore- 
fathers possessed. The former are usually Brahmans, Banias, 
and Kayasths, the Kashmiri element largely predominating. 
The latter are chiefly Thakurs and various castes of Mubam- 
madans. If events continue to follow their present lines, it is 
only, I think, a question of time as to when the last zaminddr 
who inherited, not bought, his rights will disappear, and the 
whole pargana be divided between the money-lender and the 
taluqdars." Similarly with regard to Mahona: — "As in Malih- 
abad, the Thakurs, who are not taluqdars, are rapidly losing 
their estates and becoming cultivators, albeit with snh-pro< 
prietary right. Of the Muhammadans, the greater part are in 
poverty, especially the old families in the villages north-east of 
Itaunja. As in Malihabad, the money-lenders are gradually 
ousting, by purchase or foreclosure of mortgage, the ancestral 
zaminddr, and the complete elimination of the > latter is now 
simply a question of time.’^ 

The taluqdars have not only maintained their position, but 
improved it, and the process is still going on. From 1866 
to 1896 they gained in every pargana, especially Lucknow, 
Kigohan and Malihabad. In all they acquired during that 
period nearly 14,600 acres, of which 7,500 acres were gained by 
Musalman taluqdars, 3,400 by Eajputs, and 2,500 acres by 
Brahmans. They have gained still further since 1896 and now 
own 261 whole villages and portions of 67 others, with a total 
revenue of Rs. 2,84,500 or 28*45 per cent, of the whole. No less 
than 34 taluqdars hold land in the district, but of these only 11 
are resident. Of the remainder, five each belong to Rai Bareli 
and Hardoi; four each to Unao and Bara Banki; two each 
to Sftapur and Fyzabad, and one to Gonda. Of these, 14 
are Musalmans, 11 Rajputs, three each Brahmans and Kayasths, 
two Khattris and one a Nanakshahi faqfr. Out of the whole 
taluqdari body, almost the only true specimens, so far as this 
district is concerned, of the old hereditary landlords are the 
Raja of Itaunja and the taluqddr of Mahona. The rest, with 
few exceptions, have acquired their estates by gift, transfer 
or simple farm. Many are of entirely recent origin, and owe 
their estates to what the dispossessed zamlnddrs consider but 
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hard measures dealt out to them. A. list of all the talivjdors 
"with their possessions will be found in the Appendix. 

Beginning with the Musalmnns, wo find that the listUnsal. 
'comprises sis Sheikhs, three Saiyids, two Pathans, two Khan-J^qaaiV 
zodas and one Mughal. The Saiyids hold the most land. The 
chief of them is Enja Haji Shaban Ali IChan Bahadur of 
Salcmpur in the Mohanlalganj paigana, who owns 2d villages Snletapnr. 
and two pattis in this district, and six villages of the 
Adampur Bhatpurwa estate in Bara Bauki, with a total 
revonno demand of Rs. 48,566. The family is an old one. 

About the year 1560 Shoikh Abul Hasan Ansari is said to 
havo come from Medina and to have driven out the Amethia 
Rajputs from Amcth i, thus earning the title of Shoikh-ul- 
Islam. Some generations later came Abul Hason Sdni, who 
had two sons, Sheikh Salem and AH Ganhar, the former of 
whom founded Salempur. Ten generations later, his descend- 
ant, Muiz-ud-din, had a daughter, who married Hidayat AH, 
a Saiyid of Kakori, and by her had two sons, Saddat Ali 
and Mansur AH, who lived in Salempur and inherited their 
father’s estate. Sa4dat Ali had three sons — Nizam Ali, who 
became taluqdar of Paintepur by marriage j Hisnm Ali, the 
father of Raja Nawab Ali and grandfather of the present 
taluqdar; and Samsam Ali, who managed the whole estate, 
having in addition acquired the share of Mansur Ali, his undo. 

He died without issue and bequeathed tho property to his 
nephew, Nawab Ali. Tho latter was made Raja as a personal 
distinction, and the same honour was conferred on his son in 
1898. He had already recoivod tho title of Khan Bahadur in 
1888 in reward for his energy in promoting the improvement 
of agriculture, and undertaking agricultural experiments on his 
estate. He is an honorary magistrate. 

Tho present owners of the Ahmamau taluqa are Shahara Ahma- 
Begam and Fatima Bogam. Tho former is the widow of the 
late Saiyid Nazir Husain, who died in 1894. Tho property 
consists of the Ahmamau and Anaura estates in porgana 
Lucknow, of six villages and four pattis, and the Garhi 
Cbataina estate of two villages and five pattis in.Bara Baoki, 
with a total revenue of Rs. 12,658. Prior to the mutiny tho 
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estate was held under lease by Darogha "Wajid Ali, to whom the 
sanad was granted for his loyal services. He increased his 
possessions with the money given him in reward, and left them 
to his son, l^azir Husain. 

The third Saiyid taluqdar is Mauivi Iltifat Easul of 
Jalalpnr, who belongs to the Hardoi district, where he Los 
large possessions. He owns the single village of Tarauna in 
Malihabad, paying a quit rent of Bs. 110 for a waste land grant 
held in fee-simple. His predecessor, Mauivi Fazl Bnsul, 
obtained this and other grants for loyal services rendered in 
1857. 

The two Pathan taluqdars are those of Sahlamau and 
Hasmandi Hhurd in Malihabad. These estates are of com- 
paratively recent origin. In the time of Shuja-ud-daula, one 
Faqir Muhammad Khan, an Afridi Pathan of Kohilkhand, 
came to Malihabad and was granted a piece of land for a house 
and grove in Kenwal-Har by Makarim Khan, an Amnazai 
Pathan of Bnkhtiyamagar. He then took service in the 
Qandahari horse, a regiment that was commanded by Abdur 
Bahman Khan of Khalispur. He shortly afterwards joined 
Amir Khan, the Pindari leader. He rose high in his service 
and was sent as an envoy to Nawab Saddat AU Khan, with an 
elephant and Bs. 6,000 for his expenses. On reaching Cawn- 
pore he heard of the Kawab’s death, and went to Malihabad. 
He then got an introduction to Agha Mir, the Minister of 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, from whom he received an appointment 
at court and eleven sawdrs as a guard. These became the 
nucleus of a regiment which he recruited from his country- 
men in Malihabad. In 1827 he obtained the lease of the 
pargana from the Amils, Gobardhan Das and Param Dhan; 
and he held it till 1843, in the meantime acquiring several 
villages by default. He also obtained a lien on several others, 
and thus founded an estate known as Tharri-Fatehnagar. He 
died in 1850, and his two sons divided the estate, Kasim Khan 
taking Bahlamau, and Ahmad Khan the remainder, known 
as Kasmandi Khurd. Sahlamau is now held by Muhammad 
Ali Khan, who owns the three estates of Sahlamau, Jindaur, and 
Garbi Sanjar Khan, in all 15 villages and 9 pattis, assessed at 
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Ea. 21,278. .This taluqa -was taken nnclor direct management 
for a short time timo in 1881, on account of mismanagomont and 
illegal enbauceracnts of rout on tho part of tho taluqdar. The 
sequestration was cancollod shortly afterwords, but tho inquiries 
made in connection with tho case were largely rosponsiblo for tho 
revised Eent Act of 1886. Muhammad Ahmad Khan is still 
in possession of Kasmandi Khurd, a properly of 11 villages Kasman- 
and three pattis paying a revenue of Es. 18,061. He is 
honorary magistrate and an honorary mnnsif. 

The two Khanzada taluqdars of Mahmndnbad and Painte-Mnhmad- 
pnr belong to the Sltapur district and call for no mention in and Po5»* 
this account. The former owns four villages in pargana^®^*^' 
Mahona, assessed at Es. 2,656, known as the Basaha estate, and 
the latter but one patti in tho village of Muspipri in tho same 
pargana, with a revenue of Ks. 168. 

The taluqdar of Bohta in paj^ana Bijnnur, Mirza JafarBchta. 
AH Khan, owns twelve villages with a revenue of Es. 13,376. 

Two of theso arc situated in the Bijnnur pargana; two otlicns, 

Barho and Muhamdinagar, are in Lucknow; and Muzaflarnagar 
is in Kakori. Ho has more than doubled his pD8so=«ions sinco 
1866, when ho held only the Behta ottatc of five villages. This 
taluqdar comes of a famous Mughal family of Kashmir, one of 
whom, Khwajn Safi, took service with Asaf-ud-daula and loft 
two sous, Hakim Mobudi Ali Khan and Hndi Ali. Tho 
former rose to the highest position in the kingdom and was 
more than once Minister. He died without issue. The lattor 
was father of Ahmad Ali, otlierwise known os Nowab Munaw- 
war-ud-donla, tho grandfather of the present iiicmubcnt. Tho 
Behta estate was acquired by tninsfor. Tho property of 
Hhaurabra in the hfohanlalganj pargana is also hold by Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan, who received it from ^lirza Abu Tiirab Khan, 
a Bon-in-law of Munawwar-ud-donla, who was given six 
villages of the confiscated estate of Musalub Ali of tho pargana 
qanungo’s family who rebelled and was killed by the British 
troops in a fight near Salcmpur in 1857. 

Of tho six Sheikh taluqdore only two arc resident in thisdhfiilpnr. 
district. One of these, Eatim-nn-nissa, taluqdfir of Gh^zipur in 
pargana Lucknow, owns sovou villages in that pargana as well 
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as the Ganaura estate of three villages in Bara Banki, and a 
patti of Palhri in the same district, Trith a total revenue of 
Bs. 7,548. She comes of an honourable Siddiqi family and 
is related to the Sheikhs of Lucknow. The first owner of the 
estate was Sheikh Barkhurdar, who came to Lucknow in the 
reign of Humayun. A descendant of his. Sheikh Kamyab, 
took service under Muhammad Shah and married a sister of 
Nawab Sheikh Abul-Makarim Bhan of Lucknow, and received 
two villages as dowry. To these be added four more by 
pirrchase. Sheikh Ahmad Bakhsh, his great-grandson, left his 
property to Saiyid-un-nissa, his daughter, from whom it 
descended to Muhammad Husain. He left two daughters, of 
whom the first died without issue, leaving the property to her 
younger sister, the present owner. 

The other resident Sheikh taluqdar is that of Ganria Balan 
in pargana Mohanlalganj. The tnluqa consists of two .estates, 
Gauria Kalan and Kizampur, comprising six villages and two 
pattis, with a revenue demand of Bs. 6,060. The present head 
of the family is Majid Husain, who holds the estate with his 
brothers, Ashraf Husain, Muhammad Ali and Ahmad Ali. 
They are Siddiqi Sheikhs descended from one Shah Bnfi-ud-din 
of Medina, who came from Hehli in the time of Babar. His 
son, Hizam, who founded Kizampur, married a daughter of 
the house of Malik Yusuf, an ofScer of Saiyid Salar who had 
settled in Amethi. Hizam had three sons ; one. Sheikh Tahir, 
who built Tahirpur and attained to great wealth, being qanungo 
of the pargana. He added Gauria and other villages to the 
estate and is the ancestor of the present owners. The other 
sons were Sheikh Ibrahim, whose decendants hold the parent 
village of Mahmudabad and others, and Sheikh Husain, whose 
descendant, Musahib Ali, held the taluqa of Dhaurahra which 
was confiscated in 1867, as narrated above. 

Baja Tasadduq Basul Khan, C.S.I., of Jahangirabnd, holds 
three villages and four pattis in the Lucknow pargana, under 
the name of the Baghamau estate, assessed at Bs. 4,467. He 
belongs to the Bara Banki district. Chaudhri Muhammad Jan 
of Kakrali in Hardoi holds three villages, known as the 
Ghana and Tikaitganj estates, with a revenue of Bs. 2,46fi> 
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ia pargana Malihabad. This history of his family will bo 
found in the Hardoi volume. The Sheikhs of Gadia in Bara 
Banld, Nazir Husain and Shahid Husain, hold their Xiucknow 
property jointly. It consists of the Bastauli estate of four 
villages in pargana Mohanlalganj, with a revenue demand 
of Es. 6,967. The family belongs originally to Juggaur ih 
pargana Lucknow, bub they have long resided in Bara Banki, 
and their history has been dealt writh in the account of that 
district. Another branoh of the Juggaur family is represented 
by the taluqdar of Jasmara in Bara Banki, Sheikh Mohs in 
Ali, who holds the property of Sarai Sheikh, or Juggaur in 
pargana Lucknow, comprising three villages and two pattis 
assessed at Es. 1,892. The taluqa was acquired by Muzaffar 
Ali of Juggaur, who was killed by the rebels in 1867 and left 
it to his widow, Shams-un-nissa. 

Among the Eajput taluqdars the most important are those Pnewars 
of the Panwor clan, who are represented by the families of ja. 
Itaunja and Mahona, both of whom come from the same stock. 

Eaja Indra Bikram Singh of Eaipur-Ekdaria or Itaunja is 
the head of the family. Ho owns a fine estate of 63 villages 
and three pattis in the Mahona pargana, and the village of 
Agasad in Bara Banki, which he recently acquired by imrchase, 
with a total revenue demand of Es. 40,473. The family is 
a very old one and is said to have boon founded by one 
Deo Eudh Eai, the eighth son of Eaja Eudr Sah of Dhara- 
nagar or Deogai-h in tho Gwalior territory. This Deo Endb 
Eai was tho brother of ono Earn Singh, who had been sent 
by the Emperor of Dchli, presumably Muhammad Bin Tughlaq, 
to chastise the refractory zamindors of Mahona. Tho latter 
were Eai Damar, Kurmi, of Eaipur, Eai Mohan, Murao, of 
Mahona, and Eai Dhandu, Kurmi, of Kathwara. All these had 
strong forts of brick, whose remains ara still to bo seen. The 
story goes that Earn Singh failed in bis commission, and took 
service under the Kurmi chief of Eaipur. When his brother 
attacked the fort, he opened the gateway to him, and tho 
Eurmis were driven out. A few villages were given to Earn 
Singh, whose descendants are known as tho Thdnapatti Pauwars. 

Deo Eudh Eai had three sons — ^Dingar Deo, Sah Ian Deo and 
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H!araQ Deo — who divided their father’s possessions among them. 
The conquered tract wos divided into eight tappas, of which 
four went to make up the Itnunja estate and fell to Dingar 
Deo, the ancestor of the present Kajaj two, known as the 
Havcli tappas, were given to Sahlau Deo; and two, knoTvo 
as Rewan and Bahirgaon, to Karan Deo. Six generations later, 
while Raja Aladho Singh, the son of Raja Suriij Sen, of the 
eldest branch, was at Dohli, the sesond son, Asukh Mai, 
assumed the title and took the estate. Madho Singh acquiesced 
in this arrangement and reserved for himself only six 
villages, which are still in the possession of his descendants. 
Three generations later came Raja Niri : he was a great hnnter, 
and lot his affairs fall into disorder. His brother, Bahadar 
Singh, professed to look after the estate, but got into trouble 
with the Subahdar, Dilcr Khan, who fought against the Panvars 
and killed both Kiri and Bahadur. The reason, of this is 
not certain : one story states that it wa.5 on account of arrears 
of revenue; another that the Raja had quarrelled tnth Eup 
Narain, a son of Asukh Mai, the Raja’s grandfather, and 
that it was on his misrepresentations that the Kowab attacked 
Itaunja. A third account is more popular, but less trustwortliy. 
It states that the Raja when on a visit to Dohli met Dilcr 
Khan, who was a man of great strength and stature. He 
challenged the Pathan to fight him and was killed in a single 
combat. It is then said that Dilcr Khan was admitted into 
the fort by one of Rup Knmin’s family, who thus earned for him- 
solfand his descendants the title of Kliirkihas ” or “the men 
of the wicket,” by which they arc distinguished to the present 
day. However, Madari Singh, the son of Raja Kiri, managed 
to ingratiate himself at court and recovered his father’s estate* 
He is said to have been o man of inordinate pride and over- 
bearing demeanour, and thus caused the estrangement of the 
Haveli and Rowan branches of the family by refusing to 
receive them. The latter then separated themselves and chose 
as their head Rai Surat of Haveli, styling him Rnja. In 
the days of Raja Sheo Singh, in ISIS A.D., the whole taluqa 
was under direct management, except ten mahals held as 
‘Odnkdr. The family, however, always managed to retain their 
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power and kept in. favour with the court. Tliey have even 
adopted several Mu^alnian practices, such as fastening thoir 
coat on the left side and paying reverence to iaaias. The 
present Eaja siiocceded in 1881, after the death of his brother, 

Baja Jagmohan Singh. The latter had succooded to his father, 

Batau Singh, while a minor, and the estate was managed by 
the Court of Wards and only released four months before 
his death. Baja Indra Bikram Singh was born in 1SG4 and 
was educated at the Canning College. Ho was only aixteen 
at his brother’s death, and the property was again taken over 
by the Court of Wards till 1886. 

The Mahona or Mahgaon estate consists of 23 villages and Panwais 
three pattia in Mahona pargana, and the Udhapur o4ato 
four villages in Bara Banki, the whole being assessed at 
Bs. 19,190. It is at present held by Mahfiraj Bani, tlio widow 
of Jnduuath Singh. The family is descended from Sahlan Deo, 

Ihc second son of Deo Bndh Eai, and the foTindcr of the Havcli 
estate. Nino generations later enmo Surat Eai, mentioned 
above, the son of Dalpnt Eai, who when he w’os made Eaja 
received from the Miisalman Chandhri of Knrsi the four 
villages of Halupur, Eow'amau, Bidhanpur (renamed Eaipur) 
and Sanipur, otherwise known as Eajapur. Narain, tho .sou of 
Eaja Surat, had five sons, the eldest of whom, Kasri, inherited 
tho estate, wdiich descended to his grandsons, Bhawaui Singh 
and Slandhata, who died without* issue. Four of tho sons of 
Eaja Narain were born from one wife, and tho fifth, Bol Sah, 
from another. The candidates for tho ehiefship wci’o Bisram, 
foiirth in descent from Bhuslial, the fourth son of Narain, and 
Mardan, fourth in descent from Bol Sah. The matter was 
decided in favour of the former by Balwant Singh, the brother 
of Eajo Shoo Singh of Itauuja. The family of Mardan sot up 
for themselves and still hold a property of tw'elvo villages: 

^at the first regular settlement they remembered thoir old, claim 
and' made a bid for the whole taluqa. -Baja Bisram was a 
determined and somewhat unscrupulous man, "who managed to 
acquire several villages by standing security and then taking 
them in default. On one occasion ho refused to pay In's 
roYcnue and w'as attacked in his fort of- TJmaria by tho Aniil, 

7l 
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Patliak luindnn Lal^ who drove liim oub and forced him to 
keep in hiding for a year. Hi's poii, Drigbijai Singh, was 
still le=s fortunate. He took a leading part in the mutiny, 
and though not actually coticcruod in, yet connived at tlie 
murder of European*!, and was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. His estate, which was much reduced by the summary 
settlement of 1856, was given to his brother, Pirthipal Singh, 
M'iio had surrendered himself. He was Micccodcd by his son. 
Balm Jadiinath Singh. 

Two taliujdari estates in this district are held by members of 
the .Tanwar clan. The one belongs to Mabaraja Bhagwati Ptar- 
sliad Singh of Balranipur, who owns si.v villages and eight patti? 
in the Lucknow pargnna, but be is not a resident of this district 
and the bulk of his estates lie in Gonda. The acmini of his 
family has tlioreforo boon given in the Gouda volnine. His 
Lueknow estate goes by the name of Barownn TCalan, a large 
village of pargana Lnckuow to tlic north-west of the city, 
in which also he hold« a valuable property. The other is that 
of Thiikur jMunc>hwar Bakhsh Singh of Puivcni. This estate, 
which compri^os five villages and four pattis -with a revenue 
of Rs, 4,600, lies in the Mohaiilalganj pargana. Hc-also owns 
three villages in Unno, comprising the Akohri estate, and three 
known a* Pharn Ranipnr in Rai Bareli. This family claims 
eonncftion with the .Tanwars ofBahraich and BalrSmpur, as their 
hi^toI•y states that thirteen generations ago two Jan wars, Deo Rai 
and Sohan Rai, came hithc? from Ikauhain Bnhraich and settled 
in Man and Khujauli of the Slohanhilganj pargana, receiving 
thc-sc two villages from the Sheikhs of Amcthi. Sohan Baidied 
without i«uo, but the dascendants of Deo Rai grow and multi- 
plied, colonizing 22 villages, most of which (Man itself being an 
exception) they hold to the present day. Deo Rai bad two- 
sons, of whom one wms Seni Sah, the founder of Purseni or 
Senipnr, and the ancestor of tho pi'esent tnlnqdar. The family 
did not rise to any eminence till the time of Ram Singh, five 
generations later. This chioftnin engaged in business .as a 
banker and made himself nsoful to several of the Oudh revenue 
officials. Tho family, liowover, deelincd again till Jliahba 
Singh, hi? grand'^on, became manager and agent for the great 
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ciianclftn, ’Lai, the Kliattii banker of Mauran-wan in TJnao. 

Daring the mntiny he rendered valuable assistance to the 
British force at the Alaxnbagh in forwarding supplies and 
information. He Tvas rewarded with the title of Sardir 
BahMur, and given the estate of Akohri in Unoo, which was 
confiscated from Hindpal Singh. Further, as one of the six 
loyal taluqdai’s, he was granted a remission of ton per cent- 
on his revenue, while the Purseni estate was released from 
any future enhancement. Ho was succeeded by his son, 

Thdknr Baldco Bakhsh, and later by his grandson, Lai 
Muneshwar Baklish Singh, the present owner, who was born 
in 1888. As he is still a minor, his property is administered 
by the Court of lYards. His father, Baldco Bakhsh, was an 
honorarj'- magistrate. 

Six niomhors of the groat Bais clan hold cstatas in taluqddri Bnis ta- 
tenure in this district, but no one of them is reridont here. 

Three belong to the Rai Bareli district, two to Hardoi, and one 
to TJnao. Of the Rai Bareli Bais talnqdnrs, the chief is thcBana 
of Thalrai or Khajurgaon, Sheotaj Singh, who owns a voryKUivittr* 
extensive property in Rai Bareli and n small estate in l-Cheri-^“'’“' 
His Luoknow possessions are insignificant, and consist of two 
villages, one of which is Ibrahimganj in pargana Kafcovi. The 
family are Simbasi Bais, a younger branch of the Tilokobandis. 

He pays a revenue of Rs. 625 in this district. Tbrahimganj 
is a small village on the banks of the Hagwa and on the roadKoti Sid. 
from Lucknow to Mohan. Raja Rampal Singh of Kori Sidhauli 
in Rai Bareli mvns the small Ifatsiuli estate of three pattis in 
pargana Nigohan, assessed at Rs. 825, his remaining property 
being situated in Rai Bareli. Ho also belongs to a younger 
branch of the Tilokchandi Bais known as the Naihe4a family. 

The Lucknow property has been recently acquired. Hatanli is a 
small village in the extreme sooth of tho pargana. The third 
is Thakur Lai Shconarain Singh of TJdraira in Rai Bareli, whoxjdtaiw. 
also holds property in pargana Nigohan, the estate being known 
as Kusniaura and consisting of five villages with a revenue 
of Rs. 7,440. Ho is a cadet of tho Kori Sidhauli house and thus 
is also a Naibosta Bais. The property of Kusmaura, a large 
village in the centre of tho pargana, was obtained by the present 
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owner’s father, Bhagwan Bakhsh, from his adoptive mother, 
Thakurain Gulab Kimwar, the widow of Jawahir Singh. The 
estate was settled with her in 1S5S, although the title of the 
Bais to Kusmaurais questionable, there being no records of their 
holding till 1847. It is said, however, that Ifigohan is one of 
the nine parganas that fell to the ifaihesta house on the partition 
of Baja Tilokchand’s kingdom. 

The two Bais taluqdors of the Hardoi district arc Raja 
hladho Singh of Bharawan and Thakur S.arabjit Singh of Pawn-- 
yan. The former is a Tilokchandi Bais, and owns font villages 
and three pattis in the Malihabad pargana, assessed at Rs. 4,311, 
as well as extensive estates in Hardoi and TJnao. His Lucknow 
property is known as Basantpnr. The account of his family 
belongs j)roperly to that of Hardoi, as the greater portion of 
the old Bais tappa of Daklawal is now included in that district. 

Pawayan. The same may be said of the Pawayan taluqdar, who owns the 
ahraura estate of four villages in Malihabad, assessed at 
Rs. 1,705. He belongs to the Bangali Branch of the .same family. 

Kandnnli. remaining Bais taluqdar is Thakur Sher Bahadur 

Singh of Handanli in TJnao, who owns the Kailhulia estate 
in pargJina Malihabad. This property consists of nine villages, 
assessed at Rs. 5,035. Some of these villages formed part of 
the old tappa of Jindaur, and were held by Solankhi Thakms 
from whom they were purchased by Makrand Singh ofRampnr- 
Bichhauli or Haudauli. Fom: of them are still held by the Solan- 
khis in sub-settlement. 

The only other Rajput taluqdar is the Amethia Raja 
of Birsinghpur or Kumhrawan in Rai Bareli, Raja Rameshw.ir 
Bakhsh Singh, who represents the elder branch of the Amethia 
family. Almost the whole of his extensive property lies in the 
Rai Bareli district, his Lucknow estates, under the name 
of Bakhari and Jokhri, consisting of three villages and eleven 
pattis in pargana Mohanlalganj, assessed at Rs. 5,817. Amethi 
has long since ceased to be the headquarters of the Rajput clan t& 
which it gives its name, as they were driven out by the Sheikhs 
in the fifteenth century. 

TF e next come to the Brahmans, of whom the chief is Maha- 
raja Sir Pratap Rarain Singh, K.C.I.E. of Ajodhya. He 
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belongs, liowover, to tho Fyzabad distriot, and it need only bo 
hero noted that ho owns two villages iindor tho name of the 
Bahriiuli estate in iiargana Mohanlalganj, for which he pays a 
revenne of Rs. 8,890. 

Raja Chandra Shekhar of Sissaindi owns tho fine estate of Sissain-li. 
28 villages and 5 pattis, known as Sissaindi and Ashrafnagar in 
the JTigohan and Mohanlalganj parganas, as well as the Dadalha 
estate of 22 villages and 4. pattis in Unao and the village of 
Chheolaha in Rai Bareli, with a total assessed revenue of 
Rs. 67,832. He is a Tiwari Brahman and the adopted son and 
successor of Raja Kashi Parshad, one of the five loyal taliiqdars. 

The estate is of recent origin and was founded by Lai Man 
of Misr-khera, who rose to be ebakladar of Baiswara in 1833. 

He w’as, however, imprisoned as a defaulter, but was released on 
the seeuiity of Patlmk Mohan Lai, tho son of Amirt Lal,ohakla- 
dar of Daryabad and Sarai, wh'o also married his daughter to 
Kashi Parshad, grandson of Lai Man. Mohan Lai, having no 
male heirs, gave tho Sissaindi estate to his son-in-law, who 
acquired other villages by purchase. In 1863 he beeame chakla- 
dar of Purwa, and revived an old feud with Chandan Lai of 
Mauranwafi. In tho quarrel that ensued his followers shot Gangn 
Parshad, tho banker’s younger brother, and' in confcequenoo of 
this Kashi Parshad was dismissed from his appointment and 
banished for two years. In the mutiny he was consistently loyal 
and gave great assistance ,to the British. In reward for his 
services he was given the confiscated estate of Jassa Singh, 
known as Dadalha, and n remission of ten per cent, on the 
revenue. Ho built himself a fine house at Sissaindi, and a 
handsome temjile and bazdr at Man, which he called Mohau- 
lalganj, after his father-in-law. He died in 1873. Tho estate 
is now under the Court of Wards owing to the weak intellect 
of the present Ra|a. It .consiste of almost tho whole of 
Sissaindi," twelve villages in Bijnaar and eleven in Mohan- 
lalganj. 

The third Brahman talnqdar is Musammat Bilas KiinAvar Mainahar 
of Mainahar Katra in 'the Rai Bareli. district. This is a very 
small estate, consisting of one village in Rai Bareli and ono 
patti of Kigohan, asscs-sed at Rs. 371. Tlie family are Misr 
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Brahmans, descended from the iN'azim, Baja Hira Lai Singh of 
Dalmau and Bai Bareli. 

The Khattris are represented by the great banking family 
of Mauranwan in Unao, and their history is given in the 
account of that district. They own the Jabrauli estate of 23 
villages in pargana Nigohan, assessed at Rs. 13, 70S, held in 
equal shares by Lala Jamna Parshad and Lala Bisheshar Par- 
shad, the bulk of whose property lies in Unao. The Jabrauli 
taluqa was formerly held for many centuries by th e Janwars of 
that place, but they were dispossessed by the Khattri bankers 
who farmed their villages. 

Mahant Hareharan Das of Maswasi in Unao and Banipur 
in Bahraich also owns considerable estates in Gonda, Hardoi 
and Kheri, as well as Sarai Pemraj, a property of four villages 
in pargana Lucknow of this district, assessed at a revenue of 
Rs. 2,478. He is a Hanakshahi faqir and the successor of 
Mahant Gurnarain Das, who founded the estate during the 
later days of theNawabi rule. He succeeded while a minor and 
was educated at the Canning College, his estates being adminis- 
tered by the Court of "Wards. 

The three remaining taluqdars belong to the Kayasth caste. 
Hone of them, however, are residents of this district. The largest 
landholder is KunwarGirdhari Singh ofGokulpur-Aseni in Bara 
Banki, who owns the Bhaisaura estate of five villages in pargana , 
Lucknow, assessed at Rs. 1,892. The taluqa is of modern origin, 
having been founded by Kunwar Bhagwant Singh, a ^e^’enue 
collector under Amjad Ali Shah, who amassed his estates by 
standing security for defaulters and buying out distressed pro- 
prietors. Rai Sri Bam Bahadur, of Rasulpur in Fyzabad, owns 
five pattis in pargana Bijnaur with a revenue of Rs. 4,124, known 
as the Kali Pachhim and Purwa Purab estate. This taluqa is 
also of recent origin, the Lucknow villages having been acquired 
by purchase, while those in Pyzabad were confiscated from Raja 
Abbas Ali of Tan da and given in reword to Lala Anant Ram. 
The third is Lala Durga Parshad ofSarawan-Baragaon in Hardoi, 
who owns the single village of Biharipiir in pargana Malihabad, 
assessed at Rs. 1,200. This estate also was conferred for loyal 
services on Dhanpat Rai and Patoh Chand, 
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At the time of the fii-<;t regiilar settlement out of 
taluqdari villages 33 mohals and 73 fractional parts were held in * ® 
snb-settlement, that is 'woro hold under talnqdfirs who are the 
mediiim of payhiont of the Govornmont revenue which they 
receive from the subordinate holderSj the real pro))rietoi’s, 
together with a fixed proportion of the profits. The greater 
number of villages that were doerced on snb-sottleraont woro 
those "which were merely held on farm by the tiiliiqdar."* prior 
to 1866 to which they could pretend no title and of which the 
owners had not been disposscssod. Of such a nature are tlii »‘'0 
which appear in the estates of JabrauUj Kasmandi Khurd and 
Sisaaiiuli. The remainder are merely as-ignmenU of villages tn 
near relations of the taluqdars. Tlio inquiry into rights was 
begun before the passing of Act XXVI of 18G6 under the pro- 
"visions of which some twelve sub-settlements that had been 
decreed were cancelled. There are very few instanoc-^ of such 
toimro in the Lucknow talisfl, the mo4 numerous being in the 
parganas of Mahona, Xigohan, and Malihnbiul. While tho 
Fettleinent courts wore o])cijed there wore 5G9 claims of this 
nature, but only 142 of these were decreed. 

Uudor-proprietors are much more numerous. There are in BnUordi- 
thc district very few hereditary nndor-proprietors, that is tho.'-o rights, 
who hold on a feudal tonuro under a superior lord of tho soil. 

Some few there are who, for convenience or self-protoetion, 
placed themselves under the slicitering wdng of tho fciliiqdar and, 
thus escaped too burdensome a revenue or the raid of an cneinv. 

Those merely pay their revenue through the tnluqdar, and the 
tenure which was secured to tho latter under the condition of 
the settlement of lus estate ^nth him, on the recovery of tho 
province in 1858, h.ns been maintained. TJio under-proprietary 
tenures oliiofly consist of those known as sir and chakddri. 

The latter arc not, strictly speaking, ulidev-proprietors, as tho 
.rdooreos at the last setUomout conferred full ownership subject 
to tho payment of the land revenue and lambardfui dues. In 
1896 under-proprietors held 10,655 acres, or 6*3 per cent, of 
tho' area recorded in holdings. They numbered 6,070 portions 
against 1^033 at the former .settlement, but in the latter case 
they were entered separately as chakdtirs and most of the 
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holders of sir land •svero excluded. Under-proprietary tcmiro 
now also includes tho holders of rent-free lands in hirt or 
shankalp, who are usually Brahm.ans, tho holders of land on 
service tenure or chalcrdna, and the holders of rent-free groves. 
As all of these have transferable and heritable riglits, they were 
all included in the list of uftdcr-proprictors drn^yn up under tLo 
provisioas of tho Oudh Land Eevenue Act. 

Cbakdnri. The commonest examples of chakddri tenure arc the small 
jjlots of lands in the neighbourhood of old towns. They were 
often sold by the original zamindars for groves, or granted 
for the endowment of mosques and Hindu religious bodies. 
They were near the residence of the Government officials and 
were rarely assessed ; where assessed now, they are charged 
with their shares of tho revenue laid on the .whole village. In 
case any such property should lapse without an heir, it would 
naturally revert to the proprietary body ns lord of the manor. 

• 'The service lands amount to about 4,000 acres. They formerly 
included the jagir lands of the village ohaukidnr, but these 
have been resumed since the reconstitution of the village police 
force. Those remaining are held by Dhobis, Nais, Bhats and 
other village servants. 

Tconnts. The great bulk of the cultivated land, amounting in 
1S96 to 74*86 per cent., is held by ordinary tcnants-at-will. 
Of tho remainder, 9*81 per cent, was then eultivatcd by 
tho proprietors tlicmselvcs, 4*09 per cent, by undcr-propric- 
tors, 1*37 per cent, by occupancy tenants, while 4*13 per cent, 
was rent-free, and the remainder, 6*74 i>or cent., hold on 
grain-rents. Occupancy tenants arc very scarce in the Luck- 
now tahsil and are most numerous in the parganas of Malihabad 
and Mahona. 

‘Bents. Rents are usually paid in cash except for comparatively 

small areas of inferior land which are still rented in kind. Tho 
change from kind to cash rents was very marked as early as 
1866, and has now probably reached its highest point. Tho 
largest areas thus held arc in Malihabad, Mahona and Lucknow, 
and the land so rented is almost entirely of a precarious 
'character, most of it lying in the Gumti tarai. In tho Malih- 
abad tahsil the graiu-reulcd area has decreased by more than 
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half during the last forty years, and in fact it has only 
remained stationaiy in the Lucknow pargana. The ordinary 
system is that known as butai, by which tho landlords take half 
the produce. Formerly it was a common praclico to take grain 
rents in the case of land nowly broken up, the rent being low 
at first and rising by fixed yearly increments till it rcacbod ono- 
Jialf of the produce; but this has now died ont. At the time of 
the last settlement, the incidence of tho recorded cash rental was 
Ks. 6*42 per aero as against Us. 4*79 at the first regular settle- 
ment, 0 full but perhaps not excessive rate when all tho 
circumstances of the district are oonsidcrocl. “Tho very high 
level of cultivation which is reached in the nmghbourhoocl of 
tho city, the smaller toums and the larger villages, compensates 
for inferiority of soil in some of the outlying tracts and tho 
large population, and the speci.al advantages in respect of com- 
munication and markets which Lucknow possesses raise the 
general value of land in the district.’’^' Very high rates ai'e 
paid by Muraos and Kachhis for market gardens in tho suburbs 
of Lucknow. Even in 1866 tho average rates for the'-o cantos in 
this, pargana was Bs. 13-10-0 por acre, and in particular 
instances the suburban lauds commanded Es. 40 or Ks. 50 per 
aorc. At the present time some idea of their range may be 
gathered from the fact that in tho city circle, which consists of 
the suburban village'!, tho incidonco for all tenants exceeds 
Es. 10 per acre. Of late years rents have shown a considerable 
rise, owing ohiofly to the inorcaso in tho number of tenants. 
In the Lucknow tahsfl wo find Es. 16 generally paid for 
inigatod land, and Es. 30 por acre in tho city neighbourhood 
for fields sown with sugarcane and potatoes. TJie Settlement 
Officer writes “As a gororal rule the tenants seem prosperous 
and contonted. They are in some cases heavily rack-rented, 
though complaints on this score have been few. Eack-ronting 
chiefly prevails in the villages owned by Thakurs. The land- 
lords of the money-lending classes, who sinoo tho precoding 
Ecttlement have dispos-scssed the Thakurs and other high casto 
'landlords, aro, as a nilc, more lenient to their tenants than tho 
ousted proprictoi-s wore.” Tho rents vary according to the casto 
Final Koport, Review, p. IV. j f Kanl Report, p. 31 . 
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and status of the tenants- Excluding pargana Lucknow, the 
average rates are Ks. 5*69 for Rajputs and Es. 6-8 for all high 
castes, while other tenants pay on an average Rs. 6’49. Thus 
the difference in favour of the high caste tenants is barely 
eleven per cent, and is very much less marked in this district 
than in any other part of Oudh. 

Cesses are of two kinds, the first comprising the recognised 
dues paid to Government, such as the Consolidated Local Hate, 
the Patwari Rate and the Oudh Rural Police Rate, about which 
nothing further need be said;* while the others consist of 
zamfnd&ri dues. The latter were veiy much more numerous 
when rents were paid in grain. The zamindiir exacted, in 
addition to his half, a number of cesses which he called sawdi 
or gdon kharch. The first was the ao'haiya or 21 kachchn s/r« 
per maund to meet the expenses of the chaukiddr and patwdri. 
Next came the sfri or one sir per maund, half of which was for 
the patwdri and the other half for the bailiff, who watched the 
zamlnddr’s interest- The third was the menri, usually s§r.s 
per field, half of which went to the zamfndfir and half to the 
weighman. These cesses were only takon from the low caste 
tenants. In addition to these we have the anjv/ri, a double 
handful of grain taken out of each man’s heap ; usually five of 
such handfuls were taken for the Brahman, the Eaqir, the Bhat, 
the Mfili and the Chaukiddr. In special instances the number 
rose to as many as nine. Most of these cesses have disappeared 
with the commutation of grain for cash rents, but in many 
places the manorial dues are still heavy and are said occasionally 
to amount to 20 per cent.; they generally take the form 
of nazranc, or offerings made to the zamfnddr on certain 
occasions. 

TTe have already mentioned the chakrdiia or the lands 
held in service tenure by the village servants. The zaminddr 
still reckons the cultivators among his goods and chattels, and 
includes them in a transfer of his domain. This idea is a relic 
of the past when the zamfnddr colonized the village, settled the 
cultivator, giving him land to cultivate, and built him a house 
to live in. The houses are all his property and go with the 


* Vide Appendix, TnWo X. 
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land. So long as the occupant cultivates his laud and pays him 
rent, ho demands no other hire; but from tho non-agrioul- 
turist classes, gencrallj- known as the parja, he takes dues 
called parjdiMt. If they are manufacturers who carry their 
wares to other markets, ho takes money; if they are village 
artisans who work for the remaining inhabitants of the village, 
he takes in kind ; thus from the Julahas and Behirns he obtains a 
small sum of money per loom, but from Chamfirs he exacts a 
pair of shoes annually and the harness rctpiired for his cattle. So, 
too, from the village carpenter he receives a plough and requires 
repairs for his implements, and from the Gadariya a blanket. 
This annual tribute is still given, and the people do not object 
to it. Of tbe other village expenses the obiof are those in 
connection with tho harvests. According to the present custom, 
the reaper or lav/nhar gets one bundle for every 26 ‘that he ties 
up in the rabi harvest; and in tho kharif, one for every twelve. 
In the case of more expensive crops, such as opium, sugarcane 
and potatoes, cash wages are paid. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Revenue and AuinNiSTEATiON. 


The dhtrlct is in the charge of a Deputy Commis'^ioner District 
vho is anbjeet to the control of the Commis'sioner of the Luck- 
now division. The magisterial staff aleo includes the city 
magistrate, three full-powered deputy collectors, two of whom 
have charge of the outlying tahsll'!, and the third is the trea- 
sury officer, a covenanted assistant with less than full powers, 
and a cantonment magistrate. Besides these, there are a number 
of honorary magistrates. TJio Lucknow Bench exercises ordi- 
narily the powers of a magistrate of the second class. It also 
has power to try summarily all or any of the offences specified 
ill olauso (h) of section 261 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
as well as attempts or abotmonts of the same; and power to take 
cognizance under any clause of section 190 of any such ofi'cncos, 
attempts or abetments. Further, the Bench has powers of the 
first class with respect to offences under Chapters X and 
XXXVI of the same code which may be made over to it 
by the District Magistrate. The Bench consists of eleven 
honoraiy magistrates exercising individually second or third 
class powers. There is another Bench at Kakori, consisting of 
two magistrates of the third class, Munshi Amjad Ali Xhan 
and Munshi "Wahaj-ud-din. Other honorary magistrates are 
the Raja of Salompur and the taluqdar of Kasmandi Khurd, 

•each of whom exercises third class powers within the limits of 
his estate. Criminal appeals lie to the Sesaons Judge of Luck- 
now, and thence to the Judicial Commissioner. 

The civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the District Judge Civil 
of Lucknow. The lower courts comprise those of tho subordi- 
nato judge and of the two munsifa of Lucknow, north end south. 

There is also one honorary mimsif, the taluqdar of Kasmandi 
Khurd, whose jurisdiction extends over the pargana of Malih- 
ahad. In Lucknow, too, there is a Judge of the Small Causes 
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Court, and similar functions are ordinarily exercised by the 
cantonment magistrate within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
As in criminal cases, appeals lie ultimately to the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Besides the district staff, Lucknow forms the headquarters 
of several heads of departments. Till the union of Oudii with 
the North-'Westorn Provinces in 1877, it was the seat of the Chief 
Commissioner and of the Oudh Government. It still remains 
the headquarters of Government for a portion of the year and 
also has the permanent offices of the Postal and Telegraph 
Depai’tments, the Inspector General of Prisons, the Inspector 
General of Eegistration and Stamps, the Superintendent of the 
Provincial Survey, the Conservator of Forests, Oudh Circle, 
the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner and the Consulting Engineer for Railways, and the court 
of the Judicial Commissioner and his two colleagues. 

In addition to the civil establishment, there is a large 
military force in Lucknow which is the headquarters of the 
Oudh military district. The garrison consists usually of a 
regiment of British cavalry, a battery of horse artillery, a 
battery of field artillery, two battalions of British infantry, a 
regiment of native cavalry and a battalion of native infantry. 
Besides the regular troops, there are in Lucknow two companies 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railw'ay Volunteers, four compa- 
nies of the Oudh Volunteers, and one troop of the Oudh Light 
Horse. The cantonments are managed by the usual cantonment 
committee, consisting of the General Officer commanding the 
Oudh district as president, the Cantonment Magistrate as secre- 
tary, the city magistrate, the sanitary officer, the executive en- 
gineer, the district superintendent of police, and such command- 
ing officers as may from time to time be appointed members. 

For administrative purposes the district is at present 
divided into three tahsfls and seven parganas. Each of these 
subdivisions has been separately described. The Lucknow 
tahsll contains the three parganas of Lucknow, Bijnaur and 
Xakori ; the Mohanlalganjtahsil is composed of the two parganas 
of Mohnnlalganj and Higohan j and the Malihabad tahsfl in the 
north comprises the two remaining parganas of Malihabad and 
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Mahona. The district in its present form is of course a creation 
of the British Government -which, accepting the old and -well- 
kno-wn division of the country into parganas and taking the old 
towns which had always formed the headquarters of these 
porganas, made them the centres of the fiscal and judicial admin- 
isti-fitioiis of its tahsil subdi-visions. The pargana under the 
native government was strictly a- revenue unit and was solely 
used for revenue purposes; the patganas were administered from 
the headquarters of revenue circles kno-wn as chaMas, which in 
the case of Lucknow were in almost every instance outride the 
boundaries of the present district, the' exception being in the 
oaso of tho parganas in the immediate vicin ity of the city which 
paid direct into the government treasury and were known as 
the Huzm* tahsil. 

Thus at annexation tho actual olialda or di-^trict of Lucknow Formn* 
was very small, and an entirely new district was contitituted by the^dUs* 
tho British Government. From 1856 up to tho commencomont 
of the fint regular settlement the district of Lucknow contained 
ten parganas, distributed between tho four tahsfls of Lucknow, 

Knrsi, Mohanlalgauj and Malihabad. The Lucknow tahsil 
had then, as now, the three parganas mentioned above, lying 
round tho city and to tho south and svest. The Kursi tahsil 
oontoined hlahona, Dewa and 'Kursi, Tahsil hlohanlalganj 
was in its present form; while tahsil Malihabad oontaiuecl tho 
pargana of that namo and also Anras-Mohan. After thccora- 
incnoeinont of flie ‘•ottlement, the two most easterly parganas of 
Kursi and Dowa wore transferred to the Bara Banki district, 
while Auras-Molian in the extreme west was cut off and given to 
Unao. The result of this rearrangement was that Mahona and 
Malihabad -were united into one tahsil administered from 
Malihabad. 

The fiscal bi-tory of the distriet of Lucknow dates from Fisonl 
annexation only, for during the Nawabi tho area now comprising 
the district was far from being a single administrative unit, 
and no records are available in order to afford iis a comprehen- 
sive idea of the revenue of tlie district as a whole. After 
annexation, one of the first undertakings of the British Govern- 
JCeout Avas the summary settlement based on the existing *' 
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statistics of tbo past few years. Unfortunately wo liavc no 
records of this settlement, as they were all dcstroycrl in tlio 
disturbances of 1867 and 1858, and wo Itnow nothing of it 
beyond the bare record of its oocun’encc. 

Snmmnry After the restoration of order a second summary settlement 

ment.* district was made in 1S5S. Tiio revenue demand wis 

fixed at Rs, 9,65,600, but this included the revenue of tbo 
parganas of Ktod, Dowa and*Aurns-Mohan, which were subse- 
quentlj’ transferred from this dictrict to Bara Bank! and Unao. 
Consequently the demand for Lucknow in its present formvas 
Rs. 6,86,986 only. Tliis settlement was only intended to run 
for a short period, and all adjudication of claims was postponed 
till the commencement of the regular settlement of tbo 
district. 

First reg- The initial work of the settlement operations was the 

tlcmont. demarcation of villages, which commenced in February 1SG2 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the suiwey ; the latter 
was completed at the end of 1863 by Cai)tain Bouldor«on. The 
first pargana to bo assessed was Kakori, which was hken 
in hand in 1804 by Mr. Capper. After the departure of 
this officer on leave the work was taken up by Mr. G. B. 
Maconochio, who completed the n=3essmontin 1869, the settle- 
ment being then taken in hand and the report written by Mr. 

H. H. Butts. The system employed by Mr. Ca])por seems to 
have consisted in the application of certain rates which he 
would find by experience to the various soils returned by the 
ainins, and a comparison of the estimated assets thus procured 
with the former returns of the village. Mr. IMacouochie, on the 
other hand, based his r.'vtes on the ascertained rents, deducing 
rates from average rents, tbo actual rents paid by the average 
class of all the cultivators in each village for all the various 
kinds of soil, nnd from these determining the average circle 
and pargana rates. His soil classification was the same as that 
adopted at the last settlement and has been described in Chapter 

I. Having deduced his rates, he proceeded to check them by 
the capabilities of the villages, each of which he personally 
inspected. For grain-rented land he was compelled to form a 
natural average rate for the soil. The rest of the Lucknow 
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tafasil 'vras assc-^ed in 1864 and 1865, Mohanlalganj in 1865 and 
3806, and Maljliabad in the following year. Owing to the 
time occupied by the {settlement operations which were ndt 
concluded till 1872, the cost was very heavy, amounting to 
Ks. 8S8-10-3 per square mile. The demand was fixed at 
Rs- 8,02,657, which involved an increase of 15 per cent, on the 
Buramary a‘>sessment, and fell witl^ an incidence of Rs. 2*7 per 
acre of cultivation and Eo. 1*5 per acre of the total area. 

The judicial work of the {settlement was very heavy, and Settle- 
no less than 27,139 ca«es were decided — a figure that was only yourts. 
exceeded in one other district. “The cause is readily enough 
traccahle to the neighbourhood of the city and court and the 
constant changes in the ounerehip and possession of land. 
Adventures and speculators there have always been in abundance 
to take advantage of the diffionlties of a zamindSi’ or overbid 
him in the farm of his village^ Six or eight claimants to a 
village, all uith an array of good title-dcodb have boon common, 
and when added to this they have all held uithin limitation, it 
has not been easy for the courts to find out who has the best 
title. Moreover, in tlie train of all tins change of proprietorship, 
ha*! followed the right of the dispossessed zamindfirs to str, that 
is ton Fuhordinate right in their old holdings, such as will save 
them from dispossession or excessive enhancement of rent, 

There is, too, another class of cases which have been very 
mimcrous in this district ; I allude to the claims to chaks, or 
small parcels of land in the village that have been purchased by 
outsiders for tho purpose of planting groves or ornamental 
gardens.” The ownei*s of these cfutlcs, altliongh there was often 
no dispute, felt bound to come forward and show their title and 
thus took upon themselves the unfair burden of proving their 
right, which Avas often a difficult matter. In some instances there 
Avereno less tlian 200 of such cases in a village, and had the Settle- 
ment Officer merely recorded tho fact of posses-don and left the 
disputing party to seek the usual remedy, it is probable that A’^ery 
few of these coses would have come into court. As a rulOj 
not many changes were made in the rights decreed at the 
summary Fcltlement of 1868. Of the 1,416 villages then settled} 

3,21$ were maintai nod in the possession of the parties from a\ hoto 

Si. 
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tbc engagement was taken. The taldqd&rs maintained posses- 
sion of 347 out of 354 villages claimed. Of the remainder, a few 
•wore held on mortgage titles which had been subsequently 
redeemed, while the rest were not held under their sanads as 
forming part of their talnqa at all. Of the total number of 
claims, 11,943 or nearly half wore dismissed on trial and 3,074 
decided out of court. Of those in which a decree was issued 
1,408 concerned proprietary right, 142 were claims to sub-settle- 
ment, 2,995 to sir, and the remainder to groves under pro- 
prietary rights and miscellaneous matters. The Settlement 
Officer writes : “ Claims for shares have been very numerous and 
many have been decreed ; but it is more probable that dispos- 
sessed members who had been left out of the liliewat have 
thereby come in than that the share has actually changed hands 
by the decree. Sometimes the khewats have been very difScnlt 
to make up, as whore the zaminddrs have recovered a lost 
village and no khewat existed during limitation, or wlmre 
cloimauts have come forward alleging that the portion of sir 
they may have hold in the Nawabi represented their share, 
though they did not exercise their right in the manogement, 
and it is difficult to say that this is not the case.”* 

Working When the settlement came into force the district was 
tlement!' quieting down after the events of 1857 and subsequent years. 
The creation of valid titles by the medium of the courts, the 
security of life and iJroperty, and freedom from vexatious 
exactions brought about better feelings between landlords and 
tenants. In 1870 Mr. Butts wrote: “Rents are everywhere 
rising and payments in kind, which existed only in any force 
in the eastern parganas, are being steadily commuted for money 
rents.” The great increase in the value of land ns security, 
how'ever, created a fatal facility for borro-wing ; the landholders 
as a body began the term of the settlement in debt and a 
succession of unfavourable seasons increased their indebtedness. 
The Commissioner of Lucknow, reviewing the Settlement 
Report in 1872, says; “If the continuation of rents at the 
rates prevailing two years ago could be reckoned upon, I should 
be inclined to think that the district was assessed at rather less 
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than full half assets; l>ut tlie years preceding 1870 were 
exceptionally favourable for Oudh. The last two years Avit- 
nessed a very different state of affairs, and for the agricultural 
year which has just ended it is perhaps not too much to say that 
little more than four-fifths of the rents have been realized. 

Very groat difficulty has been experienced in collecting the 
revenue, and notwithstanding numerous alienations, temporary 
and permanent, by landholders to obtain the moans of meeting 
their obligations, there is oven now a considerable balance. 

The number of transfers certainly tends to indicate that the 
Government demand does not press too lightly.*' Later on, the 
bad years of 1877 and 1880 led to further alienations, and it is 
probable that in those two years at least 60 per cent, of tho 
rovomie Avas paid from loans borrowed at a high rate of interest. 

There arc good grounds for believing that the enforcement 
of the full revenue payment led to i ndebtedness amongst tho 
landholders; but had they been of a thrifty disposition, the light 
revenue and the succession of prosperous years from 1881 
onwards would have enabled them to free themseh’es of debt. 

The dislike of curtailing expenditure common to the landhold- 
ing classes and the love of litigation, howcA'er, were too strong, 
and the landlords as a body still remain indebted. The table of 
alienations in the Settlement Report, already referred to, shoAVS 
that the small proprietors, and esiJocially Rajputs and Muham- 
madans, have lost much of their property, and the only members 
of this casta who can maintain their position are either taluq- 
dars or money-lenders. 

. The second regular settlement began on the 9th of Novem- Second 
her 1893. Tho assessment of pargana LucknoAv was carried out 
in tho cold Aveather of that year, and that of tho rest of the™®****- 
district in the following season. Operations Avoro closed on tho 
18th November 1896. The settlement was thus characterized 
by rapidity. Pargana Lucknow was assessed by Mr. Mulock, 
the Deputy Commissioner, with the assistance of Mr. Molony os 
Assistant Setllemeut Officer ; the Malihabad tahsil by Mr. Dar- 
rah, Deputy Commissioner, and the rest of the district by 
Mr. Molony under Mr. Darrah's supervision. The great rate 
at which the settlement was carried out, added to the fact that 
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it was in the hands of tho District Officer who was already over- 
burdened ■with his ordinary duties, had no beneficial result and 
the report was not very favourably received by Governraent, 
One result of this assessment was that for the other districts of 
Oudh a separate officer was appointed instead of entrusting 
tho work to the Deputy Gomuiissionor. Except in pargana 
LucknoM', where a new soil eln!-ptfioation ■n*as made, the records 
of tho old sottloinent wero very largely employed, tho patwaris’ 
maps and tho \nllago papers being considered to be sufficiently 
accurate; there was consequently no sur\'oy or verification 
of records undortaken by the Sottlcmcht Department. “ la 
pargana Luclcno'W hir. Mulock almost invariably applied to tho 
assumption areas village or local soil Kites which appear to 
have been derived from the field rents recorded by thopatwaris. 
It may bo doubted whether they in all c.'iscs represented tlie 
rates actually paid ; and the valuations that ■were obkiincd by 
thorn wore very high ; tho assumption rate in two of tho three 
circles into which the pargana was divided exceeding tho 
I’ccordod cash rate for ordinary tenants. Hr. Benott found 
it necessary to revise the valuations, with the result that they 
wore considornbly reduced. Hr. Darrnh largely ncoopted, as 
tho basis of assessment, tho recorded rents of the assumption 
areas, including the nominal entries for proprietary cultivation. 
This method gave moderate, perhaps low, valuations for the 
pargana as a whole ; but its effcot was haphazard and extremely 
unequal. Mr. Molony relied chiefly on rates graded in accord- 
ance with the soil classification at the last settlement, which 
after inspection of tho villages he selected as representing the 
rates paid by similar cultivators for similar lands in places 
adjacent. It should ho added that he applied special low rates 
to the nominally-rented, rent-free and grain-rented areas which 
wero usually found to be very inferior in quality. Ho exercised 
hie judgment in every case and the results were generally 
fair.”* 

The ns- The revenue was fixed at Es. 9,86,669, after corrections 

sessment. reductions; this amounted to 46*9 per cent, of the assets 
and gave an enhancement of 26*42 per cent, on tho former 
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demand andean inoidenco of Ep. 2*86 per aero of cultivation. 

This 0gurOj however, includes tlio a<«OTnicd demand on revonuo- 
frec, assigned and poi‘inanonl.ly*Eottlcd villages, the revenue 
actually payable to Govorninoni being Es. 8,84,447 and tho 
enhancement 22-54 per cent. The assessment was made pro- 
gressive in oases where tho enhancement was large, the full 
demand for tho diRtrict being reached after tho expiry of ten 
years. The co«t of tho settloment was very small, amoimling 
to only Bs. 90-11-10 per square mile, which was more than 
recovered by the iucreosc of revenue obtainwl in a single year. 

Tho settlement expires in the case of the liuchnow lahsll on the 
30th of Juno 1926; in hlohaulalganj on the same date of 192/, 
and in hlalihabad a year later. 

The foai-s expressed after tho ooroplotiou of the sotlleinent Jt« work- 
with regard to its probable snecoss have had no untoward real-'*^®' 
izalion. The results certainly do not point to ovor-o'sccsmcnt, 
forin 1901 and 1902 tho M-holc of tho rovouno was colloetcd beforo 
the end of July. It was feared that .“omc hardship might 
ho occasioned hy tho assessment of the villages in the Gumti 
tracts, and in the Govoruraont Resolution wc rend: “T)>e 
revenue administration of tho bhur villages along the Gumti 
river require? attention, and tho working of tho sottlcinont 
generally will need watching.”'' However, tho Hoput.y Com- 
missioner, hlr. Hopkins, reported favourably on the assc-smont 
of those tracts; and it would seem that though the settlement 
may not have been a scientific one with regard to tho aconrnte 
distribution of tho burden, yet on the wholo its working has 
Ijecn satisfaelory. 

For the ]>urpo«o5 of police administration the cil}' ofPoUco. 
Luoknow and tho district are ecpai-aloly constituted, nlthongh 
both are in tho charge of the district siiperintendout of police. 

Tho regular police force of the rlistriot in 1903 consisted of 
49 sub-inspeotors, 72 head constahlos aud 8S9 men. In addi- 
tion to those, there wore 610 municipal ]>oHco, 61 town police, 

1,110 village ohnnkidars and 82 road chattkidars. Of tho 
regular police force, 50 oSicors and men belong to the mounted 
police, 843 to tho armod police and 48 to the cantonment 
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pnjit'o forftp. The ^Snrftpean rtfriccrH of the district 

Fti|icrintenflt>i»t, two n«-t*'tant- f!nj»frintcnilc*n(*-, two inspectors 
niifl one .«erf;<’:nit. The police of the city form a flistinri 
Imdy, tiionj:;]! the ofllcor-s njul nwn helorij; to tlie provincial 
police foroe. It is to a Inr^je extent ftipporto;! hy the mtitii* 
cijmlity, which nnntially con(rilint4"= to (Jovernmeut the snm 
rtf IIb. on.OOO for their enpport- The town police nro main- 
Ifiinod hy tin- Act XX town--, ICnkori, llijnaur, Anicthi, 
!Mit1ihnh:vd and (t.-ilinin^canj ; and the cantonment force is 
piniilarly ^npp^lrto^^ hy the cantonment Amil. 

The village and rn;nl ehanhitlar- arc now all p.iiil and 
maintained hy Chtvcrnment iVoni tin- Oiidh rural police rale. 
]•^lrmerly, a- el-ewlu-m, they were practically tlie .servants of 
the zjimfnd.'tr.', their pay c in<i-tin}' rif an n-siyatneat or jajtf 
of twrr or three acres of land liehl rent-free ; they id-o received 
f-mall perrj«d--itcs of fjraiii IVoiu the cultivator!-, known c» 
hts-rwi hij-'tr, pomi-tiincs a handful of corn and Kometinies a 
pinnll patch left stntuHnj? in tho ctirner of the fji-ld. Oriiiinnllr 
the ipftiU or watchman had tho care of the crops and the 
fieldf*, and this dne I;* merely n .-tirvivnl. Tlie eli.'inkhlat’.s 
j)0-'ition has heen frreatly improved mnler the present f>y.«tpm, 
which hn« also i-endored him a inueh more rcspansihle ofiiciaL 
They are almost Hniver=ally of tho Pasi c-asto. 

The city of Lucknow I? divided into (•is police districts, 
corresponding with the mniiicipal wards. They arc formed 
into two circles, each in the oharoe of an in.spector. The 
first or esistorri circle contaims the polieo-.station.s of Ganrsliganj, 
"Wazirpaiij and Ilasanganj, the la-t lyinjt north of the river; 
and tho western circle Daulntqanj, Chank and Snadntganj. 
The population of these ns of the other police circles of the 
district will he foinul in the appendix; as ol<o the' force 
stationed at each.* Outside the city, there is a police-station 
in cantonment^; and seven in the rural arc.as. Tho latter 
arc at iNIaUhabacl, Itannjo, Mandinon, Knkori, Bantham, 
Goshninganj and Mohnnlalgniij. Their l>o«ndarie.s arc purely 
conventional and in no case coincide with the fiscal sab-, 
divisions of the district; they have boon dealt within 
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trhc articles on tlio three tahstls in the second jjart of this 
volume. 

The oi’lminol statistics of the district present no peculiar Orimo. 
features.* Tlio commonest oases, as usual, arc those of ])otty 
thefi, house-breaking and house-trc.spass, Tho average number 
of such ca'^es reported in tho five years ending 1 002 svas 3,90(5, 
and tho coJivictions 777. By far the gro.rtcr inimbcr of tlioso 
occun'cd within municipal limit-s, for elsewhere, as in other 
eaminddri districts like Sftapnr and Unao, offences against 
jwoporty 'ore below the general average for Oudh. Tho above 
figures do not, however, represent the ordinary average for 
crime, as they include the exceptional year of 1807, when 
the famine had a most detoriornting effect on tiic* starving 
population of the city, no less than G,S37 eases occurring in 
that year alone. With regard to the more serious forms of 
crime, it is noticeable that murder seldom occurs in Lucknow 
itself, the overage convictions for the whole district being lO'd 
annually, while in the Csiso of the city tlio number is only 
2’7 ; on the other hood almost all tho coses of oulpahle homicide 
have occurred in Lucknow. Dacoity is not common, aiul only 
four convictions wore obtained between 1897 and 1002. Rob- 
bery, too, is not prevalent, the average number of convict ions 
for tho same period being only five aimtinlly. Cattle blioft 
occurs more frequently, and in 1897 there were no less than 
61 convictions under this head ; but here ngfiin the year was 
an unusual one, the average being only 15. Tho work of the 
police c.m best be judged from the returns given in Table 
VIII of the Appendix. Tho proportion of convictions .eceiirod 
to cases sent up in 1900 and 1901 amounted in each ease to 
about 86 per cent. 

There ai-o tlirec jails in Lucknow. The central jail forjnii#, 
the whole province of Oudh lies to tho south of the railway 
station on the Rai Bareli road adjoining tho cautonmetjt 
boundary. Next to it on the north is tho district jail under 
the superintendonco of tho Civil Surge >n. The third is tho 
military prison and is situated in cantonments near the road 
from the Sadr Bazfir to tho Bilkuslm. The central jail is 
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a large building in two blocks on the standard pattern, and was 
completed in 1865. It is emplojed for long-term prisoners 
from the whole of the province of Oudh. ' ‘ 

Excise. As regards excise administration, the whole district is, as it 

has long been, under the distillery system. The Govermnent 
distillery is situated at Aishbagh. The Kalwars are both 
numerous and in prosperous circumstances, and 'they show 
some signs of progressive tendencies; during the lost few’ years a 
few large stills of the Bombay pattern have been introduced, 
and better arrangements have been made for storage. The 
country spirit produced is of double distillation and conse- 
quently commands a higher price than usual. A higher rate of 
still-head duty has been lately imposed for the urban area, while 
the liquor sent out to the rural tracts at a lower rate is coloured 
yellow before issue. The distillery at Aishbagh was first 
opened in 1858, and for some years the contract for the whole 
distillery was given to one man, who sold the liquor to Govern- 
meat; it was then retailed by Government through Kalwars, 
who were employed at a regular monthly salary. Subsequently, 
Kalwars were allowed to distil themselves, and shop licenses at 
a fixed fee of fifteen rupees were issued ; but, later on, license fees, 
varying according to the sales made by each shop, were intro- 
duced, and eventually the system of auction was adopted. The . 
Aishbagh distillery was burnt down in 1869 and the pre- 
sent building was erected on an adjoining site in the same 
year. The statistics of excise administration .since 1891 
will be found in the appendix.* It may be noted ,thnt 
the net revenue in 1872 was about Ks. 1,60,000, while in 
1902, after a lapse of thirty years, it bad risen to about 
Rs. 4,80,000. 

Enropean The majority of the licensed vendors reside in the city 
cantonment of Lucknow. The chief consumption is of 
country spirit; but owing to the nature of the population it is 
only natural that the figures for European liquor should be 
larger than in any other district of the United Provinces. 
There is a very fiourishing brewery in Lucknow, which dates 
from 1882 and belongs to Messrs. E. Dyer & Co. Excepting 
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this Liickuo-w beer, the Ejiroi)oan liquor is all imported. Eosa 
rum has not allainod any meBsiiro of popularity. 

Opium is very largely oonsiiinod in Lucknow, cspooially by Opium, 
the Musnhaan population. There is a consiileroblo amount of 
popp)' cultivation in tho di'^tvietj Und consequently the smug- 
gling of crude opium into the city bns to bo carefully watohod. 
Besides using opium in the ordinaiy form, the people of 
Lucknow have long boon addicted to the use of tbo intoxicating 
drugs manufactured from opium and known as vaadalt and 
chandUf and of late ycni's several ea-ses of this practice have 
'been brought to light. Originally opium was sold through the 
Government Iroatjuror only, and ho used to supply tho different 
parts of the city through his own agents. After tliL, tho 
c mtract for the whole district wa** given to one man ; but this 
arrangement held good for one year only, and then the shop-to- 
sliop settlemorft was intreduood. Opium is now sold through 
olHoial and non-official vendors, as iu other districts, and is 
aippHcd to all from tho treasuiy at a fixed nniform price. 

Homp drugs are also consumed to a cousjdorablc extent in nemp 
this district, the most popular forms being chwas and 
there is a very small consumption of gdnja, which appears to bo 
nowhere very popular iu Ouclli. For tho fiist five years after 
tho British annexation the settlement was made with one 
contractor for tho district. Iu 1861 a shop-to-sliop scUlomont 
was introduced and a wholesale dop6t for drng.s was oponetl at 
the Eoshan-ud-dnuln Kothi, now the- Deputy Commissionor’s 
Court j but .after a few years of this fejT,tcm tho contr.act was 
ngjiin handed over to ono man. It is given for a period of 
three years: tho drugs are kept in tho hondod warehouse .at tho 
distillery, aud arc iesnod to tho contractor .os required from 
time to time. ' 

Before leaving tbo question of oxciso, some mention must T5r3. 
ho made of tdri, tho fermented juico of tho palm tree, which is 
very popular both in tho city and in tho rural lract.s. The old 
system of farming by tnbsils or parganas has boon .superseded 
by a sbop-lo-flbop settlement, which was introduced as an 
exporimcutal measure. It has resulted in some increase in tho 
- revenue, but at' tlio same time tho price of the liquor has risen,” 
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and the small traders wlio take the shops are not able to cope 
•with the local had characters -who tap their trees, and the tree 
owners who demand an exorbitant price for the right of tapping. 
In consequence of this, it seems probable that the shop-to-shop 
system will have to be abandoned. 

Income Tables will be found in the appendix showing the annual 
receiijts from income tax for the whole district and also for 
the city of Lucknow and the various tahsfls.* The figures will 
be largely modified with the introduction of the now income 
tax rules of 1903, bj' which all incomes under'Bs. 1,000 are 
exempted. For the three years ending 1902 the gross receipts 
from income tax average Hs. 1,00,539, and show a constant 
increase in each successive year. The average amount of tax 
paid by each person assessed for the same period is Us. 41 
nnoually, while the incidence per mille of the population is 
Es. 128, which shows 3‘13 persons taxed for everj' thousand of 
the population, according to the figures of the last census. In 
1902, besides four limited companies, there were 2,101 persons 
assessed to taxation, of whom 496 were money-lenders, each 
paying an average tax of Es. 45-9-0; 564 traders paying on an 
average Ks. 27 ; 136 professional men with an average of 
Es. 106 a head ; and 905 others, paying an average tax of Es. 83. 
From this it would appear thot the classes most likely to 
benefit under the new regulations are the small traders and 
those in receipt of fixed salaries. 

Begistra- The Eegistrar is the District Judge of Lucknow, and in 
this respect the district forms a single circle and does not 
include the entire judgeship, which for the purposes of civil and 
oriminal jurisdiction embraces Bara Banki. There are snh- 
registrars at Lucknow, MaUhabad and IMohanlalganj, with 
offices attached to the tabsil headquarters, and a joint sub- 
registrar at Mahona. There was formerly another registration 
office at Kakori, but this was converted into a joint office in 
January 1898 and was abolished in 1901. The returns for the 
six years ending 1903 show under receipts an annual average 
of Es. 14,317, against which must be set off an annual 
expenditure of Es. 9,077. The Lucknow office alone accounts 


* Appeato, Tables XIII and XIV, 
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for no IcfS than 76 per cent, of tho income and expenditure 
under this bead. 

A table given in the appendix shows the statistics of Stamps, 
income and expenditure under tho head of stamps since the 
year 1S91.* The figures sufficiently explain themselves and 
call for no further remarks. Buring the last Ion year's there 
has boon a fairly constant increase under every head and 
especially in tho case of judicial stamps. The average total of 
receipts is about Rs, 2,72,600 annually. Of this, R«. 60,250 are 
derived from the sale of non-judicial stamps, and Rs. 2,03,600 
from court fees and stamps for oopic.s; leaving an average 
annual income of some Rs. 2,600 from other sources. 

A list of all tho post-offices in tho district will also be Post- 
found in the ftpx»ondix. They fall under two main heads, those 
in the city and cantonments of Lucknow and those in tho 
remainder of the district,* hut nil of thorn arc under Imperial 
management. In the city the head office is located in tho 
Bcgam Kothi in Bazratganj, and in addition to it there are 
twelve snb-offioos, including that of the Postujnstor-Gencral of 
the United Provinces and six branch offices. Two of these, at 
Bilkusha and tho Sadr bazfir, lie witliin the cantonment limits. 
Outside Lucknow, there are seventeen post-offices scattered 
about the district. These include tlie sub-offices at Malihalmd 
Mohnnlnlganj, Itaunja and Kakori, and thirteen branch offices. 

The collection and delivery of the ])o.st in the rural tracts of 
this district is exceptionally easy, ns all tho suh-officcs lie on 
one or other of the different linos of railway. Prom these 
centres tho mails are distributed to tho dependent branch oflices, 
and thence to tho villages of each circle. 

Local self-government bulks largely in the administration Local 
of this district, Tho most important feature is the munici- 
pality of Lucknow. Besides this, there is the usual district ment. 
board and five towns, Kakori, Bijnaur, Malihnbad, Amethi and 
Goshainganj, aro administered under Act XX of 1866. With 
regard to these towns nothing further need be said. They are 
managed in the usual manner and the income is mainly derived 
from tho tax on the assessed houses. Mention has been made 


* Appendix, Tatie XXI. 
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of the rovonuo and oxpcntlituro in each case in the povcral 
articles. 

_ Th'o Mtt- TJio early history of tho Lncknoxr mnnicipal ity is somewhat 

nicipahty. After tho rcoccnpation of Ondli in 18-58 tho property 

■which lapsed to tho British Government was managed by a 
committee. TJiore are scarcely any records of what was done 
in those days, but fi-om .such information as can be obtained it 
appears that this committee consisted of tho Deputy Commis- 
sioner as president, tho City Magistrate as .secretary, the 
treasury officer and a native extra as-’istant commi^ioncr. 
Shortly afterwords, additions wore made to this body and it 
was known for a time ns tho Local Agency Committee. It man- 
aged both noKtll and mnnicipal nifuirs, and in fact at that time 
no distinction was made between nnzdl and municipal property. 
Before the mutiny tho municipal income 'was mainly derived 
from an octroi lax on import®, tho receipts from nazdl property 
and from the road and ferry fund®. After rooecupation a hon'o- 
tax was imposed and the committee al.so received tho penal con- 
tribution lonod on tho inhabitants for tho part they had taken 
in tho revolt. Tho estimated income for 1S59 was Rs. 2,90,000, 
of which Rs. 2,00,000 wero assigned to octroi, Ks. 00,000 to tho 
hon=o-tax, Rs. 20,000 to garden land®, and Rs. 10,000 to nazdl.* 
iis* In 1862, under instructions contained in letter No. 2S70, 
dated tho l9tU Dccombor 1861, from the Secretary to tho Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, tho old committee was dissolved and a now 
municipal committee was constituted. It was composed originally 
of 13 members, to whom the power of adding to their number 
was given. The president was the Judicial Commissioner, ■with 
the Commissioner of the Lucknow division as vice-president 
and tho Deputy Commissioner as secretary. The other members 
•wore chiefly official ; they included the Secretary to tho Chief 
Commissioner, the Inspoator-Gcnoral of Police, the District 
Superintendent of Police, tho Executive Engineer, the Civil 
Surgeon and the City Magistrate. Tho unofficial members wero 
Nawab Mohsin-ud'daulu, Nawab Murtaza Husain, Sah Banarsi 
Das and Sah Makhan Lai. With certain changes as to 
president, vice-president and secretary, this body formed the 
municipal committee of the city of Lucknow and managed all 
* Admiuistratiou licjiort for 185S, ]nra. 47^. 
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mnnibipal matters until 1876, when o paid seorotary Tvas 
appointed. At that time the Deputy Cominissiouer Avas the 
president and the City Magi'trate the vice-president. Besides 
these, there Arere twelve other members, of Avhom the Cantou- 
inent Magistrate and the J udge of the Small Cause Court Avere 
oiBeial. 

On the I4th of SejAtenAber, 1884, tlie Lucknow municipal The pre* 
.board came into existence itudor the local self-govcrumout 
system. Tlii*? board consists of 32 members, of Avbom eight are 
nominated by Government aud 24 cicetod. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is one of the nominated mcmbcis and is ex-ojficio 
president of the board. Ono-third of tho members retire by 
rotation every year. The vacancies caused by tlic retiring 
nominated members are liJIcd by Government, and those of the 
rotii-ing elected members by election hold in tho wards which 
they represent. The municipality, AA'hich has an area of 19-61 
square miles, is divided into six Avards, the boundaries of Avhich 
are contorminous Avith those of tho police-stations of the city. 

The Oanoshganj Avard returns six mombers, of Avhom throe 
must be Europeans or of European descent. Tho Chauk also 
returns six ruomhors, and the remaining wards of Daulatganj, 
Saadatganj, "Wazirganj and Hasangonj return three memboi-s 
apiece. 

In the appendix'** a table will be found showing the Income 
income and expenditure of tho munioipality under the main 
hoads since 1890. The chief source of income is tho octroi tax 
on imports, which is levied at the barriers located at tho 
A'arious points of entrance into tho city. The average receipts 
under this head for the five years ending 1901 Avero about 
Es. 2,86,000. Half of this is contributed by articles of food 
arid drink; tlio other chief sources av 0 Cbomicals,di’ugsand spico‘>, 
piece-goods and other textile fabrics, building materials, fuel 
and animals for slaughter. The figures given for tho octroi in 
each ease represent the not receipts, exclusive of refunds. The 
octroi is usually responsible for about thrcG-fourtbs of tho total 
income. Tho other main heads are tho assessed taxes, Adiich 
include the wnter-rato and tho sale proceed of refuse. The chief 
*■ Apijemlix, Tftble XAT. 
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items of expenditure include public works, which naturally vary 
in extent from year to year, the conservancy of the city, which 
amounts to about Es. 90,000 and the upkeep of the municipal 
police, which averages about Es. 55,300. Other large disburse- 
ments are occasioned by the cost of octroi collections and the 
maintenance of the municipal office establishment. Further 
comment on this head is unnecessary, as the details have been 
given in tabular form. 

The question of the water-supply of Lucknow was first 
taken up in 1891, when it “w^as determined to obtain a regular 
supply of pure water from the river Gumti. Prior to that date 
the population was dependent on wells and the unfiltered water 
of the river. The sources were found to be altogether insuffi- 
cient and the want of water was described as a crying evil. So 
long ago as 1868, Dr. Orton, the Chemical Analyst to Govern- 
ment, drew attention to the impure nature of the water the 
inhabitants were compelled to use for drinking purposes. He 
stated that the whole city site was so saturated with nitrates and 
other impurities as to render the procuring of wholesome water 
an impossibility. The Sanitary Commissioner from 1873 
onwards commented yearly on the urgent need of a pure water- 
supply. In 1881 the municipal board devoted a sum of Es. 6,000 
as a bonus for a scheme with plan and estimates, and in 1SS3 
the services of Major A. Cunningham were placed at the disposal 
of the board, to draw up a report on the whole question* 
He suggested the adoption of one of the three schemes, the chief 
of which involved the construction of a special canal, eighty 
miles long, to be taken out of the river Gumti; secondly, 
the pumping of water from the Gumti at a site above the 
city ; and thirdly, a set of artesian wells. Of these projects the 
last was selected as being the cheapest, and boring was ’com- 
menced in March, 1888, but finally ended by failure in May, 1890, 
after a depth of 1,336 feet had been reached. In consequence of 
this the water-works scheme was taken up. The project was 
estimated to cost Es. 13,75,000, most of which was to be met 
from loans. The work was taken in hand at once with the 
object of securing a daily supply of two million gallons of 
filtered water. The place selected for the intake was above 
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the city, before the river is joined by theNagaria stream. I'rom 
the intake the water is pumped throitgh the main SI miles long 
to the tanks in the roar of the city at Ai&hbagh. Thirty -two 
miles of pipes with a large number of ptandposts distribute the 
water throughout the city, civil lines and cantonments. The 
works were finished in March 1894. The drainage of the city is 
shortly to be improved, as a new scheme is under consideration. 

The District Board of Lucknow is constituted under Act Bietriot 
XIV of 1883, and consists of thirteen members, of whom four 
hold seats by virtue of their office and nine are elected. The 
Deputy Commissioner is the chairman of the board and the 
other official members are the subdivisional magistrates, one of 
whom is usually appointed secretary by the chairman. The 
eleoted members arc chosen from the members of each local 
board. Daoh tahsll returns one member annually to the District 
Board in place of those whose term of thi-ee years^ service on the 
board expires. The District Board, as usual, has to deal with a 
large number of departments. These include education, medical 
arrangements, vaccination, sanitation, local public works, arbori- 
culture, cattle-pounds, ferries, inspection-houses, sarais and 
encamping-grounds, the testing of vital statistics and the local 
work of the Civil Veterinary Department. The table given in 
the appendix* shows the income and expenditure of the Board 
since the year 1891. 

There are in the district three dispensaries managed by the Dispensa- 
District Board under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. 

They are located at Mohanlalgauj, Malihabad and Salempur. In 
the city there are six similar institutions known as the Saadatganj, 
Hnsainabad, Ohaupatia, Ganeshganj and Kapurthala dispensaries 
and the Jang Bahadur Diamond Jubilee Hospital. All these are 
managed by the District Board. The Ohaupatia dispensary, 
which lies about half way between Husainabad and Saadatganj^ 
was founded in 1888 by the Husainabad trustees, who agreed to 
‘ pay Bs. 25 per mensem and to supply all i nstruments and neces- 
saries, as well as meeting the cost of all European medicines in 
excess of the Government grant of Es. 100 per annum. It 
is a double-storied building with <juarters for the hospital 
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assistant. The same body had already established the Husain- 
abad dispensary on similar terms. The Saadatganj dispensary 
•was opened in 1887 by Government. The Kapurthala or Ha«ian- 
ganj dispensary -n-as started in June 1888 : the Council of the 
Kapurthala State came forward with a guarantee of Es. 480 per 
annum, the municipal board contributing towards the rent and 
the Husainabad endowment furnishing the building. Th e Dia* 
mond Jubilee Hospital was founded in 1898 by Bhaiya JangBaha- • 
dur ofBalrampur, who contributed Es. 13,000 for thoconsti-uction 
of a European hospital for contagious diseases and endowed it u ith 
a further sum of Es. 12,000. It is situated beyond the Gumti and 
near the Paper Mills. Besides these dispensaries, there are two 
private institutions known as the King’s hospital and the civil 
dispensary, and the State-aided Balrampur hospital. The last- 
named was founded by Maharaja Sir Drigbijai Singh ofBalram- 
pur, and was enlarged by his successor, the present Maharaja, on 
his coming of age, a European wing being added at a cost of 
Es. 25,000. The King’s hospital dated from Kawabi times. It 
was founded and endowed by King Kasir-ud-din Haidar and 
consists of two branches conducted on European and native 
lines. The native branch is known as the Yunani or Greek 
hospital, and is managed by a committee of native gentlemen j the 
physicians are haktms, who treat a large number of i)er«ons 
yearly. The European branch is known as the civil dispensary. 
Attached to the King’s hospital is a female dispensary, also 
endowed, and a poor-house which affords an asylum to a large 
number of crippled and aged persons. The Mission dispensary 
for women is a State-aided institution, known as the Lady 
Kinnaird Memorial hospital, and is managed by the Zenana Bible 
and. Medical Mission. It contains 36 beds and was consider- 
ably enlarged in 1897. A similar institution is the Lady Lyall 
hospital, which is supported entirely by private subscriptions. 

Lucknow possesses an unusual number of educational insti- 
tutions of every class and denomination. A list of all the 
colleges and schools "will be found in the appendix to this 
volume. In spite of their number, education is practically 
confined to a few clashes who form but a small proportion 
of the population. The mass of the lower classes is ignorant, 
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superstifeioiis and unambitiotis, and cares notliing for education. 

In 1001 it wasascortainod that 4*79 percent, of the population -was 
literate— a high figure, that was only excoedodin Benares and in. 
tho bill districts of Almora, Garhwfil and Dehra Dfin. This, 
however, is largely discounted by the fact that in Lucknow 
alone IS-Ol per cent, of the males and 2*28 per cent, of females 
, were literate, Po that the state of literacy in the rest of the 
district is very much lower than would appear from the returns. 

Of the total male population, 8*24 were literate, as against 7*2 in 
1881 ; but this rise is due to the progress of education in Luck- 
now. Female education, too, has made considerable strides, for 
at the last census *85 per cent, of the females were literate, 
as against *43 per cent, in 1881, but here again the progress was 
chiefly made in the city. The Musalmans show higher figures 
than the Hindus, the percentages being 11*08 and 6'17 respect- 
ively for males, and *93 and *29 for females. Turning to another 
aspectofthocase,wc find that the Persian and Nagi-i characters arc 
known to an approximately equal extent, although tho former is 
more widely known in Lucknow than in any oth er district of tho 
United Provinces, except Meerut, while the number of females 
literate in Persian is far higher than anywhere else. Tho know- 
ledge of tho English language, too, is greater than in any other 
district, except perhaps Allahabad, where the females turn the 
scale; but then again that district hasa far greater total population. 

At the present time 2*14 per cent, of males and *4 per cent, of 
females are literate in English — ^figures which in each case show 
a great increase of lateye.*ira, for in 1891 they were but 1*21 per 
cent, and *29 per cent, respectively. 

^ The educational institutions may be divided into two psstnot 
main groups, consistingof those undertho control of the District 
Board and tho«o managed othemiso. The former comprise six 
vernacular middle schools, including tho ratmicipal school at 
Kauba.^a, and those at Malihabad, Mahona, MohaulalganJ, 

Amothi and Fagram ; twcnty-ouo upper primary and sixty-nine 
lower primary schools; three lower primary schools supported 
l>y a paiit-in-aid; and two girls’ schools at Malihabad and 
t/oshainganj. These primary schools are of the usual character 
and arc geucrally of an inferior stamp. The teachers aro very 

9l 
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poorly paid, receiving as a rule no more than Rs. 7 per mensem, 
and as most of them have to teach in two or more classes, they 
have not sufficient time to do their work satisfactorily. The 
District Board rnippli es the funds, but the superviaon is conducted 
by tbe Deputy Inspector of Schools at Lucknow and his 
assistant, who hold annual examinations on the results of vhicb 
promotions are made. The number of students will be seen in 
the appendix.* The tahsili schools were started between 1861 
and 1865, and the village schools in 1867. 

Th e educational institutions, other than those managed by tbo 
District Board, are confined to the city of Lucknow, withtheexcep- 
tion oftheanglo-vernacular school at Kakori,theaffairs ofwiicli 
are conducted by a committeeof native gentlemen. The chiefof 
these institutions is the Canning College, which forms port of 
the Allahabad University. It was openedasahighschoolontbe 
1st of May, 1864, in the Aminabad palace, and in the first year 
over 200 boys entered it. The taluqdars pledged themselves to 
raise Es. 25,000 annually for its support, and an equal sum was 
contributed by Government. In 1866 it was raised to the status 
of a college and in the following year it was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University for the B. A. degree and for Law in 1870. 
It is managed by a committee of officials and non-official 
members presided over by the Commissioner of Lucknow. It is 
divided into three departments, known as the English, Law 
and Oriental Branches, and in 1902 the average daily attendance 
was 146, 49 and 40 respectively. Besides the Canning College, 
there is a number of high schools and colleges inLucknow, many 
of which are largely attended. Among the most important ore 
the Reid Christian Collegiate School, mention of which is made 
in the account of mission work in Chapter HI, managed by the 

American Methodist Mission, which also has a large school in the 

Nakkhas muhalla ; the Wesleyan Mission school in tbe Sadr 
Eaz£r and the Mission high school of the Church Missionary 
Society. Thelargestof all is the Jubilee high school, managed 
by a committee under the presidency of the Commissioner 
of the division, with its three branches at Aminabad, Hnsam- 
ganj and Kazmins, which are under the management of the 


* Appendix, Table XVIII. 
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taunicipality. Besides these there are the largo Anglo-Sanskrit 
school under n committee of native gentlemen, and the Kliattri 
and Hm'mi Patshalas, Mention sh onld also be made of the Colvin 
school for taluqdars — an important institution of a distinctive 
ohoraoter, \ 7 hich Is a development of the old Wards' Institution, 
which was opened in 1865. 

Of the European educational institutions in Lucknow the European 
'most important is the Martiniore College, of which some account 
wll be found in the article on Lucknow city. It has two 
branches, one for boys and the other for ^rls, the former being 
located in the Martiniore itself, and the latter in the Khitrshcd 
Manzil. The girls’ school dates from 1866, when a fund loft 
by General Martin for the release and roUef of debtors in 
Calcutta was transferred by an order of the High Court to form 
the endowment for a girls’ Martinero school for Europeans and 
Eurasians. There were in 1903 eleven foundationers and five 
domi-foundationers, tho former being boarded, educated and 
clothed at tho charge of tho endowment, as well as sixty other 
pupils. In addition to these, there are the McConaghoy free 
school founded in 1893 for day-scholars of tho poorer classes; 

St. ITrancis’ College, a Eomon CSitholic institution, and tho 
Loretto convent school for girls. 

Lucknow possesses more facilities for female education than Girls' 
any other city in the United Provinces. Cliiof among thc'O 
institutions is the "Women’s Colloge, affiliated to tho Canning 
College. The only secondary school for girls is tho Isabella 
Thoburn high school, belonging to the American Mission; 
but there is a small anglo-vernacnlar school for girls managed 
by the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and known os 
tho Bengali girls’ school. There are eight small girls’ schools 
managed by tho municipal board, and a model school under 
the direct management of tho Educational Dopartment. Tho 
largest girls’ school is tho Zenana Mission Agency school, with 
'270 invpils; the same Mission supports a normal school for 
teachers, with three branches. Besides these, there are two 
l-agged schools for girls belonging to tho American Mission 
and aided by the District Board, and a sm.'ill school belonging 
to tho Church Missionaiy Society. 
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Under the definition given in Government Eesolution 
iSTo. 1860/XII — 829C., dated the 21st of August 1902, nazul 
means any land or building •which, being the property of Gov- 
ernment, is not administered under the control of the,Bo.ard of 
Eovenue or the Forest Department, or is not under the control 
of the Military, Postal, Telegraph or any other purely Imperial 
Department. Ifazdl thus embraces all immovable Go\'eriiincnt 
property managed by the District Officer or by miy provincial 
department, or of which the management has been made ovortoa 
local body.* The Ducknow nnziil, nnlike that of other distrir^s, 
is under the control of the Conunissioner and is managed hj a 
special deputy collector. The nazdl income in Lucknow is 
derived from properties situate in the city and the suburbs. Tha 
few remaining properties of this description in the district Lave 
been transferred either to the Board of Bevonuo or to the 
District Board. An exception to this is a portion of the old canal 
of Bing Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, which is in the charge of tb 
Commissioner for purposes of administrative convenience. The 
nazdl markets in the city and suburbs have lately boon trans- 
ferred to the control of the municipal board. Origimolly tho 
very extensive nazdl properties of Lucknow wore managed by 
tho Local Agency Committee, referred to in tho account of 
the municipality. This oommitteo remained in oxistonco, so 
far as nozdl was concerned, till 1884, when the department was 
placed under the Deputy Commissioner, with the municipal 
secretary as nazfil secretary. There is but a meagre record of 
the state of things in early times; hut it appears that there was 
for some years little distinction made between nazdl and muni- 
cipal property, the whole being managed together by the old 
municipal committca In 1893 a soparate nazdl secretary 
was appointed; but two years later tho department was placed 
under the Commissionor of Lucknow and a deputy collector 
posted as nazfil officer and the office of secretary abolished. 

Of the nozfil properties, some are maintained by tho Public 
"Works Department and the resthythcNazdl Department itself. 
Under the former head the most important are Government 

• For tbo account of IfazCI and Waafka I am indebted toUabu isanaal V» 
Deputy Collector and Wasila Officer, Lucknow. 
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House, the Har-us-shafa, the district outoherries, the civil 
courts, the Commissionpris office or the Imambara of Ghulnm 
Hiisain Hhau, the Provincial Museum, the Board’s Office, 
known as the Goncralwali Hothi, the post-office, the Kothi 
Indrasen, used as the offices of the Executive Engineer and the 
Inspector of Schools, the two Chhatar Monals, the Farhat 
Bakhsh, the Imambara Anis-ud-daula, in which are located 
the tahsU and patwdri schools, the Union Club in the Chnnpar 
Astabal or Lawrence Terrace, the house and gateway in the 
Sikandra Bagh, the Sher Darwaza or Hoill Gatew’ay, and the 
Alambagh. Under the management of the Nazdl Dopartment 
itsolf are the Hur Bakhsh and Hankar Eothis, ocoupied by 
the Depuly Commissioner and City Magistrate, the houses 
of the Judicial Commissioner and the Judge of Lucknow, the 
bungalow and b&radari in the Wingfield Park, the Nnzfil and 
Wasika offices in the Mubarak Mahal in the Machohi Bhawan', 
and the tombs of Hasir-ud-din Haidar and Janab Alia. 
Besides these, there are the Sarai Aglia Mir, which is farmed 
out annually, and the shops in the Akbari Darwaza in the 
Chaiilr and in the Gol Darwaza Chauk, which are let out to 
tenants. The department also has charge of the Wingfield 
Park, the Victoria Park lately transferred from the Husuin- 
abad Trust, and the gardens of Government House, the Dar- 
u8-sbafa and the Residency. The properties w’cre formerly 
oven more extensive, as a largo portion was disposed of from 
time to time. After annexation, naziiil comprised all tho 
property of the late goverument, all that was known as nazdl 
prior to annexation, the properly confiscated after the mutiny, 
and the w'ar-tax houses, which were taken in payment of tho 
pon’al tax imposed on the inhabitants of LuolcnoWk In tho 
year 1902-1903 the income amounted to Rs. 42,000, of which 
Rs. 31,200 wore der j ved from tho rents of bouses, shop.s, build- 
ing sites and cultivated areas, and Rs. 6,100 from the produce of 
gardens and groves. The remainder w'as obtained from the 
salo of houses.and land and miscollancoris itoras, Tho expendi- 
ture consisted chiefly of tho upkeep of tho gardens, repairs 
to hiuldings, .land revenue, contributions to local institutions 
and the cost of- administration. 
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Closely connected with nnzfil is the ‘Wasiko Department. 
This also is under the control of the Commissioner of Lucknow*, 
assisted by the same special deputy collector who was first 
appointed in 1805, thereby relieving the City Magistrate of the 
duties that formerly fell to him in this connection. AVaslkas 
are political pensions of various descriptions, paid to persons 
who are entitled to them in the following ways. In the first 
place,' the Bahu Bogam, wife of Shuja-ud-daula, delivered 
to the British Government a sum of money with the intent that 
the iutorest accruing thereon should bo applied by the British 
Government to the payment of certain pensions to her relations 
and dependents, in accordance with the terms of a deed of 
deposit executed by her in 1813. Those pensions arc known ns 
amanat waslkas. Secondly, in 1813 the British Government, 
in lieu of the above deposit, also guaranteed the payment 
of certain pensions, known as the samanat w'aslkas. Thirdly, 
in the years 1814, 1826 and 1838, loons, known as the first, 
third and sixth Oudh loans respectively, were made by the 
rulers of Oudh to the Honourable East India Company, with 
the intent that the interest on such loans should he applied 
by the said Government to the payment of certain pensions, 
known as the loan wasikos or wnsikas under the first, third 
and sixth Oudh loans respectively. Lastly, there are three 
malutl w*asfkas, called wasfkas under Mahals Mirzo Ali Khan, 
Salarjang and Qasim Ali Khan. Hawab Mirza Ali Khan and 
JTawab Salarjang wore brothers of the Bahu Bogam, and Mirza 
Qasim Ali Khan was the son of Salarjang. The Bcgam mode 
provision for the families of th&so persons in n separate state- 
ment annexed to her deed of deposit. "yThen, in 1814, the 
Company contracted the first Oudh loan, they arranged with the 
Oudh Government to pay part of the interest to the families of 
these persons in lieu of the allowances then paid by the Oudh 
government. It is not known when these three wasikas were 
taken out of the first Oudh loan, but it is supposed that they 
were separate from the beginning and paid along with the 
amanat wasfkas. In 1826 the Government of India directed 
that the wasfkas of the families of Salarjang and Mirza AH 
Khan should be paid apart from tho amaTiat and first Oudh 
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loan waslka' 3 . Qasim Ali Khan’s Mahal was separated later ; 
the date is not accurately known, but it was certainly before 
1842.* These wasikns arc for the most part hereditary. 

When, however, the line of the original grantee becomes 
extinct they lapse to Government, except in the case of the 
third Oudh loan. They become liable to commutation on 
payment of 20 yeai«’ purchase when the amount sinks to a 
certain fixed sum. The wasikaddvs chiefly reside in Lucknow ; 
the others live in Fyzabad, where the Bahu Bcgam dwelt and 
where the early Nawab Wazirs hold their seat of government. 

They are paid monthly through the waslka ofiico both in 
Lucknow and Fyzabad. At the present time the pensions 
amount to about Es. 68,000 per mensem. 

The Husainabad Endowment is separately managed byHaBaia- 
trustees under the ’Control of the Commissioner, according to 
the provisions of Act XV of 1878. It was founded hy King 
Muhammad Ali Shah, who built Husainabad and loft a sum 
of thirty-six lakhs of mpees in endowment. The trust includes 
the Husainabad Imambara, the Imambara of Asaf-ud-daula 
and the tomb of Sfladat Ali Khan. The Jami Masjid was 
added to the trust in 1801 j tliis was begun by the king and 
completed by Malika Jahan, his widow, and maintained by 
her heirs. It is now managed by a board of three trustees. The 
Victoria Park ■was made by the trust, but later transferred 
to the nazdl department. The money is devoted to the 
upkeep of the buildings and to various charitable and other pur- 
poses. These compri&o the Husainabad high school, the Arabic 
school, and two free branch primary schools in Aminabad and 
Barai Mali Khan, which wore opened in 1902 ; the Eals Manzil, 
which affords a home-to over one hundred distressed families of 
good position; the Husainabad and Cbaupatia dispensaries; 
the payment of peusioTis to a few wnsikadfirs and a largo 
number of charity pensioners; and the observance of the 
Muharram and other Musalman festivals. In addition to this, 
the trust annually furnishes the expenses of a number of 
pilgrims to Karbala and Khorasan, tho money for this purpose 

* Foi full purticulars soo Aitcliison’s 'XronticB, BngngciuGnts oiid Sannda, 
tliird edition, Vol. II, pp. 120—149. 
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being derived from the interest on a sum of three lakhs made 
over in 1841 by Muhammad Ali Shah. The total income i& 
derived from the interest on tlie original CDdowmont," the rents 
of shops and lands^ the former numbering over SOO, and offer- 
ings made at the tombs. It amounts to over Hs. 1,50,000 
annually. 

There arc thirteen Government cattle pounds in the dis- 
trict which bring in n considerable sum annually. Of these, ten 
are managed by the District Board, and the remaining three— at 
Ganeshganj, Daulatganj and Hasangnnj— are under municipal 
control. Outside the city there are in the Lucknow tafadl 
pounds at Bijnaui, Banthara and Kakori. In Malihabad they 
arc located at tho tahsll headquarters and at Rahimabod, 
Itaunja and Bakiishi-ka-Talab. In the Fouthorn tahsil there 
arc pounds attached to the police-stations of Mohanlalganj and 
Goshaiugan j, and a third is maintained at Ifagram. 



CHAPTER V. 


History. 


The district is not ricli in ancient sites and most of 
mounds which exist are attributed to the Bhars and Pasis; snoh 
are the old sites, for example, at Bijuaur, Mahona and the 
neighbouring villages, and many similar mounds in the Mohan- 
lalganj tahsll. It has been tentatively suggostod that Mohan- 
lalganj is the place called by Hiuon Thsiang in the seventh 
century Kia-shi-pu-lo (Kiisbapur or Kdshipura), and that 
Mahona may possibly be the Pi-so-kia or Vishdkha of the 
same author.* Those suggestions are, however, not univei-sally 
accepted-t Liiclcnow itself is said to bo on tho site of a city 
founded by Lalcsbman, brother of Ram Chandra of Ajodhya, 
and called from tho founder Lakshmanavnti. Tho high ground 
situated within the Maohehi Bhawan fort is still known as the 
Lakshmau Tila. The story goes that oven at that date it was a 
place of reputed sanctity ; for on tho summit of the mound was 
an orifice in tho ground into which the Hindus throw flowers 
and water, for they said it led down to the Sosndg, or thousand- 
headed snake, who supports tho world on its head. A second 
trace of snake worship is to bo found in the story of Higohan 
given in the article on tho place. Possibly, too, it is in some way 
connected -with the name of Hagram, an ancient site in pnrgana 
Mohanlalganj. Other legends centre round the- old mounds in 
Maliona. The village of Bukhara is said to toke its name from 
Rukha, the daughter of Banasur. She it was who foil in love 
W'ith and abducted Anrud, the grandson of Sri Krishna. 
Kubhan, tho founder of Kumhrawan, was one of his ministers, 
and it was his daughter, Chetori Xtekha, who drew tho Iikoneb-« 
* V, A. Smitli in J. ll. A. S., 1898, pp. 528—525. 

t Major Vest (J. II. A. S., 1003, p. 683) idontlflos .Thdsi In Allaliatad with 
Kia-sM-pu-lo. Sco also District Qazofctoors of Sultfiupur, Putt&tgaiU 
and Allnlinind. 
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of the hero that Riikha had seen in her dreams. Kesri 
Daiyath -stos another of his lieutenants^ and ho founded Kesar- 
mau close to hlahona. Sri Krishna aided by Arjim Fandava 
came with an army to recover his grandson, and Arjun built 
Arjunpur in the same pargana. Again, wo hear of the 
Pandavns as having visited Kigohan and destroying there the 
old cult of the serpent. 

Tradition holds the field for a long time to come. The 
common story is that after the fall of the Surnjbansi dynasty of 
Ajodhya the country relapsed into a wilderness in which lived 
none but devotees and anchorites, who passed their time in 
prayer and meditation. To such persons is ascribed foundation 
of many of the towns, as for instance Mandiaon, originally 
inhabited by Mandal Bikh, and Jugganr, attributed to Jagdeo 
Jogi; they are said to have received the land in jagir from 
Janamejaya, the son of Baja Parikshit and the grandson of 
Yudisthira. Be that as it may, the abandonment of the country 
left it open to the sway of the low caste tribes of aborigines. 
"Whereas, however, wo find that in the cast of Oudh these people 
are universally described as Bhars, we have traditions in Luck- 
now of several similar tribes as well. Thus in the north und- 
west, as in Hardoi and Lucknow, the ancient rulers are said to 
have been Arnkhs and Pasis, while the legends of the people 
assign the MohanLilganj tahsfl alone to the Bhars. In Mahona 
the primitive iiroprietors arc described ns Kurmis and Muraos, 
and they are said there to have held many strong forts. All 
these people appear to have been very much alike : they were 
all notoriously addicted to drink, and there is hardly a story 
told of the c.'ipturo of any fort but that it was effected by plying 
the occupants with wine. It would seem that they held the 
country in small principalities : for there are stories of Bhar 
Bnjas of Nagram ; a Pasi chieftiiin of Bijnanr, which takes its 
name from Baja Bijli,who owned twelve forts in the pargana; 
a Bhar or Pasi prince of Kakorgarh, the old name of Kakori ; 
the Pasis of Malihabad ; the Kurmi chieftains of Baipur and 
Kathwara, and the Muraos of Mahona. 

These tribes seem to have been practically independent, 
and to have owned the sway of none. Local tradition indeed 
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slates that there Avas a great Bhar dynasty at Bahraioli which 
exorcised suzerainty over them all, and that this Avas founded 
in 918 by one Tilok Chand who defeated Vikramapala of Bchli 
and hold all Oudh. This dynasty lasted till 1093, when 
T?.nni Bhim Devi, the widow of Gobind Chand, bcqncathed tho 
kingdom to her Guru, Har Gobind, Avhoso 8uccc<-sora hold it 
for fourteen generations.* According to the story, too, tho kings 
of Kanauj made great efforts to wrest the country from tho Bhars. 

The tale goes that Jai Chandra sent Alha and Udal, tho BanAph ar 
heroes, to attack Raja Bijli in his fort at NathaAvan; that 
thence they went to SarsaAvan neat Amothi, and afterwards to 
Dewa. They onti cached a camp first under tho Lakshmau Tiln, 
and next in Paharnagar Tikuria in Mohanlalganj, near which 
is a large well said to hoAm boon built by them. From this 
place to Sarsawan stootohes the Lohganjar or plain of blood, and 
manj' legends of ancient battles are connected with tho name. 

But Alha and Udal effected nothing. 

Next wo come in 1030 A.D. to tho orescentade of Saiyid Pntyld 
Salar Masaud, tho youthful Avarrior saint Avho was sent by his 
uuolo, Mahmud of Ghazni, to bring to submiseion tho pagans of 
Oudli. This story in tho case of Lucknow is almost more 
legendary than elseAvhore, but several places in the district are 
connected Avith his name. Saiyid Salar seems to have made 
incursions into the district from his headquarters at Satrikh in 
Bara Bauki. Wo find tombs in many of tho older towns 
a.ecri)bcd to his oificors and mon. Thus in LucknoAV there is 
one in the Sohbatia Bagh ; another, knoAA-n as the Nougaza Pir, 
lies at Mandiaon ; in Nagram and Amothi are several tombs, 
and in both places it is said that tho invaders settled and 
remained till thoarrival of other inA'oding armies of Musalmans. 
Tradition aho states that Ids route lay through Halihnbad, 
where he drove out Kons, tlio ruler of Ka<5mandi ; that thence 
he Avent to Bijnaur, but the tombs there appear to belong 
to a later period. There is a curious, but Avidely-sproad, 
belief that the invader conA'crted many of tho inhabitants of 
the hLalihab ad pargana, and that they Avero known as Jhojims : 

* Sctllomcut Bopoi t>. Appendix II, p. xxiti. 
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there are many old sites in the pargana, such as those at Ant- 
garhi, Mai, Para and DilaTrarnagar, -which are universally 
ascribed to the Jhojhas, although they do not differ in any u-ay 
from the ordinary Bhar mounds. 

Soon after the disappearance of Salar Alasaud and tlie 
upheaval of the old order of things in the -west of India, the 
Eajput tribes came pouring into Oudh and displaced the 
aboriginal rulers -with -whom no doubt they frequently became 
amalgamated. They came in detached bodies and at various 
dates, some of the latest arrivals actually conducting their 
invasions under the auspices of the Dehli kings. In a short time 
they made themselves masters of the entire country. It is 
impossible to locate the coming of the clans in chronological 
order; but among the earliest arrivals seem to have been the Bais 
of Baiswara, -who seized the south of Bijnanr and appear to haye 
established a sort of suzerainty over Nigohan and Sissaindi, for 
•we are told that the Gautams, who certainly held these parganns 
at an. early date, owed their position to the protection of tho 
Bais. The power of the latter grew largely in tho days of 
Eaja Sathna, who seized Kakori, whore he was besieged and 
kiEcd by the Musalman forces of Jaunpur. His son, who escaped, 
was the groat Tilok Chand. Tho Gautams made Sissaindi their 
headquarters, and colonized twenty-two villages. About the year 
1400 the Panwars came to Mahona under Deo Eudh Eai from 
Dharanagar in Malwa and drove out the Kurmis and Muraos 
from the north and centre of the pargana. With them, the story 
goes, came the Solankhis, who colonized tappa Jindaur in the 
south-west of Malihabad. About the same time came tho 
Chauhans from Mainpuri and drove out the Kurmis from 
Kathwara and Magat in the south of Mahona and .also founded 
the Bhauli estates. The same date is assigned to tho Chamot 
Gaurs, afterwards known as Amethias, who came from tho north- 
west under Eaipal Singh and settled in Amethi and Kagram of 
Mohanlalganj. In 1450, or thereabouts, another colony of 
Chauhans invaded Bijnaur under their leader, Binaik Baba, and 
settled in Amosi and thonce, after driving out tho Bhars, spread 
themselves over the north and centre of the pargana. About 
1470 a tribe of Gautams came from Argal and settled in Datli 
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of Malihabad, after dispossessing feho Arakhs, gradually gaining 
for tfaemBolvcs twelve villages. No dates ore given for the 
coming of the other clans to this pargana; the first seem to hove 
been the Gaharwars of Mai who migrated here from Manda- 
Bijaipur near Benares and drove ont the Jhojhas. The Bais 
estates of tappa Daklowal in the north-east is said to have been 
founded by Ram Chandra, a grandson of Tilok Ohand. The last 
arrivals were the Janwars, who are supposed to be descended 
from two cadets of tho Ilrauna house of Bahraich, who settled 
about 1600 in Mau of Mohanlalganj, under the protection of the 
Sheikhs. Thence they spread to Khujauli and colonized in all 
twenty-two villages. An offshoot of these are tho Jan wars of 
Jabrauli in Nigoban, while other Janwar estates are those of 
Ifhavawan and Kathauli Rao in Malihabad. The history of all 
these clans will be found in tho pargana articles and in the 
notices of the various villages which they made their head- 
quarters. 

In tho meantime the Musalmans hod been no less active. Mnsal- 
Escluding tho somewhat mythical raid of Saiyid Salar, theSoM!'*^*'" 
first invasion was that of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji during 
tho time of Muhammad bin Sam in 1202. This man undoubt- 
edly passed through Oudh on his way to take up the governor- 
ship of Bengal and may have founded tho town of BakhtiyarnagaT 
near Malihabad. It is possible that he left some Pathans there; 
but though they may have resisted any attack mado upon 
themselves, as in the caso of tho Bais nnder Raja Sathna of 
Kakori, they never ventured out into the surrounding country 
to colonize it. Probably the earliest Musalman colonics do not 
date from much bofoi'e the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Among tho first arrivals wore the Sheikhs of Kasmandi Kalan, 
although they are commonly said to be no moro than converted 
Hindus. The Saiyids of Jalalpur in Hardoi state that their 
ancestors drove out the Arakhs from, Sandila in the days of 
Ala-ud-din Ma«aud (1241) and thence pursued them to Kakori 
and Lucknow, but this is a mere tradition. Tho Qidwai 
Bheikhs of Jnggaur settled in pargana Lucknow at a vory early 
date — ^said to he 1200 A.D. — and colonized 62 villages on tho 
north sido of the Gumti ; they apparently oamc from tho old 
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Leadqnartors of Satrikh. The middle of tho thirteenth centuij 
is tho date assigned to the coming of the Bijnatir Musalmans 
under Qnzi Adam, from -whom descended the great Sheikh familj 
of Lucknow j they appear to have had a hard struggle with the 
former proprietors, if wo may judge from the numerous old 
tombs in tho neighbourhood of the town. The Shdkhs of 
Salempur are said to have come about the close of the fifteenth 
centur}', under Sheikh Abul Hasan, and to have ejected the 
Amothias and become masters of tho whole pargana — a claim 
that was generally recognised : the process of conquest was slow, 
for the Bajpiits appear to have hold Hngram till about 1600. 
The Gauria family, too, came to Mohanlalganj during the days 
of Babar. It was not till 1656, in the days of Shah Jahan, that 
Hiler Khan settled the family of Amnazai Pathans in Bakhti- 
yarnagar and Garhi Sanjar Khan. Even later came the Bazid 
Khol Pathans of^ Bari Garhi and tho Qnndahnris of Khalispur, 
the latter not coming till 1753, in tho days of Shuja-ud-daula. 
During the same reign came Eaqir Muhammad Khan, an 
Afridi of Bohilkhand, who founded the estates of Kasmandi 
Khurd and Sahlamau. No farther reference to these fomilits 
is hero necessary, for they have been dealt with either in the 
account of the taluqdars or in the articles of tho towns and 
villages in which they reside, "while the part they played in the 
general history of tho district is generally unimportant. They 
all confined their attentions to their own estates and to those of 
their neighbours, and tho internal history of the district is 
merely one of petty inter-tribal conflicts. 

In Lucknow itself there was in early times a small colony 
of Brahmans and Kayasths, who dwelt on and around tho 
Lakshman Tila. They were supplanted by the Sheikhs, who 
came from Bijnaur, and later on by a family of Pathans, who 
became known as the Pathans of Bamnagaf. The latter 
claimed the zaminddri up to the spot subsequently marked by 
the Gol Darwaza gate. To the east of this ruled tho Sheikhs, 
called Nimbahras from the nim trees that surrounded their 
quarters ; th^e extended from the Machchi Bhawan to the Besi- 
dency, but were entirely demolished after the mutiny. The 
Sheikhs obtained a high position and subsequently supplied more 
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than one XQcmber to tbe list of Subahdfirs of Oudh. Ono of tbeir 
first procoodings was to build a fort, which, soon became 
renowned for its strength; it occupied the site of the later 
Mach chi Bhawan, and the story goes that the architect was a 
Hindu, named Likhna, whence the place was called Qila Lihhna. 

As the Sheikhs prospered and increased, a town grow up around 
them, and the name Lakhnau took the place of the old Laksh- 
maupur. The date of the change was unknown, but the new 
appellation was certainly current prior to the days of Akbar. 

Lucknow, from the earliest days of the Musnlman rule. Early gor- 
formed part of the subah of Oudh. The capital was ordinarily 
Ajodhya, but occasionally was located at Lucknow, when any 
inhabitant of that place was made Subahdjir. The historical 
references to Lucknow during this period up to the days of 
Akbar are few. In 1478 we hear that the government of 
Lucknow was joined with that of K&lpi and given by Bahlol 
Lodi to his grandson, Azam Humayun, the son of Bayazid 
Khan.* Prior to this it appears that Lucknow was held by 
the kings of launpur, for we hear that in 1440 Muhammad 
Shah sent a force t^ainst the Bais E&ja of Kakori, who had 
carried his depredations into the very heart of Lucknow. In 
1606 Lucknow was held by Ahmad Khan, the son of Mubarak 
Khan Lodi. He was deposed by Sikandar Lodi, and Sur Khan, 
his brotlier, was placed in oharge.f In 1626 Lucknow was occu- 
pied by Prince Humayun, but he shortly afterwards abandoned 
it and the place was retaken by his father, Babar, in 1628. The 
Suri King, Sher Shah, held Lucknow and established a mint for 
copper coins here. The year 1478 is given as the date of the death 
of Shah Mina, the great saint of Lucknow. His original name 
was Shaikh Muhammad and ho was the son of Shaikh Qutub, 
whoso tomb is still standing in Lucknow. In 1896 a celebrated 
saint, named Shaikh Qiyam-ud-din Haji, arrived in Lucknow 
and took up his abode there; Shaikh Muhammad became his 
disciple, receiving the title of Shah Mina from him, and at his 
death succeeded him. Ho gave his name to the muhalla known 
as Minanagar, an appellation that was at one time applied to the 
whole of Lucknow. , 


•Elliot, IV., p. 286, 
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From tlie accession of Akbar, Imcknow rose greatly in 
imxmrtance^ as the Emperor seems to have had a great liking fortbe 
place. The copper mint was maintained, and Akbar hiiiltscvcral 
mrihallns to the south of the Chank. In his reign the Brahmans, 
still formed one of the prineipnl sections of the inhabitants, and 
the monarch wishing to do them an honour caused the Bajpa 
sacrifice to bo performed, and gave them a lakh of rupees ; from 
that time they became known as the Bajpoi Brahmans of Luck- 
now, but the mnhalla to which they gave their name has been 
demolished. That Lucknow was already a wealthy and 
fiomishing town is shown by a story told by the Sheikhs, that 
when, in 1640, the Emperor Humajuin went down to Jaunpiir to 
fight Sher Shah, he retreated after his defeat to Lncknow 
and there stopped for four hours ; during that time the Sheikhs 
collected for him Rs. 10,000 in cash and fifty horse — a fact 
which says much for the resources of the place. 

One of the earliest governors of Lucknow in the reign of 
Akbar was Husain Khan Tnkriya, who was transferred to 
Khcii on account of his irregular behaviour in 1569.* In the 
same year ho was succeeded by Mahdi Qnsim Khan, a mnns.'ih- 
ddr of 4,000, on whom the Emperor bestowed Lncknow 
as tuyxd. Ho docs not, however, seem to have remained here 
long, for in 1572 Lucknow was given to Iskandnr Klian, a 
retired governor of Oudh, who died in the following year. It 
then passed into the hands of Khwaja Amin-ud-din hlahmud 
Khwaja Jahan, who was "Wazir-i-Mustakil of all Hindustan; 
he died at Lucknow in 1574. Mirza Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jahangir, visited Lucknow during Akbar's reign 
and founded Mirza Mandi, part of w'bich lies to the west of the 
site of the Machchi Bhawan. Towards the end of the reign 
Jawahir Khan was subahdfir of Oudh ; his naib, Qasim Mahmud 
of Bilgram, built Mahmudnagar and Shahganj to the right and 
left of the Chauk, and the Akbari Darwazn at the southern end. 

The district of Lucknow in the time of Akbar formed 
part of the Sarkar of the same name in the Snbah of Oudh. 
The names and areas of these mahals correspond fairly closely 
with the parganos of the present day. The present parganji of 


* Ain-i-Akbari, 1., p. 373. 
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Lttctnow -fras knov^li as Haveli Lakhttau^ aad was owned by 
Sheikbzadas, Brahmans and KayasthS. It had a cultivated 
area of 91,722 Ughab and Tpaid a revenue of 17,46,771 dam } the 
military force consisted of 200 horse and 3,000 foot. The 
Mahona pargana then cotvaistfed of Wo mahals known as 
Mthona and Mandiaon. They were held, as now, by Rajputs, 
'the former having an area of 60,895 hfghcts of cultivation, 
assessed at 9,77,860 dawns, and the latter containing 49,422 Ughas, 
paying a tevfenue of 11,36,613 dams. The military force of 
Mdhona was fifty horse and 2,000 foot, and that of Mandiaon 
thirty horse and 500 foot. The mahal of Malihabad corres- 
ponded closely with the present pargana of the same name. 
There was a fort of brick at headquarters, while tho garrison 
Consisted of thirty horse and 2,000 foot. The proprietors are 
said to have been Bais, who paid a revenue of 44,79,260 dams 
on a cultivated area of 1,69,269 btgJiaa, Kakori also possessed 
a brick fort, and the military force comprised thirty horse 
and 600 foot; the area w’as given as 30,674 htghas and the 
revenue as 11,84,432 dams. The zamindiirs ore curiously 
described as Bisen Rajputs. Bijnaur was the same as to-day : it 
was held by Ohauhaus, who paid a revenue of 26,06,047 dams 
on 80,681 highas of cultivation ; the garrison consisted of thirty 
horse and 1,000 foot. The present pargana of Sissaindi was 
known hy the same name in Alcharis time and comprised 
both the latter pargonas of Nigohan and Sissaindi; it was held 
by Rajputs, who contributed 1,000 infantry, and paid a revenue 
of 3,92,313 dams on a cultivated area of 7,862 Ughas. The 
modern Mohanlalganj pargana was then known as Amethi from 
the principal town which had a fort of burnt brick. Tho 
proprietors were the Ansari Sheikhs, who furnished no less than 
twenty elephants, 800 horse and 2,000 foot. Tho cultivated 
area was 1,17,381 bighas, and the revenue 30,76,480 dams. Rrom 
these figures it appears that the total revenue of tho district 
was Rs. 8,86,220, which gave an average incidence of Re. 1*08 
per acre. If we consider the vastly greater value of the rupee 
at that fcimi and the cheapness of grain, it will be seen that 
Akbaris assessment was infinitely more severe than that imposed 
at the present day. 
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From the death of Akhar to the formation of the separate 
principality of Oudh, we hear but little of Lucknow. During 
the reign of Jahangir, the traveller, DeLaet, called the place a 
magnum emporium,” and no doubt it was already a thriving 
city. In that reign Sheikh Abd-ur-Bahim, one of the Sheikh- 
zadas of Lucknow, rose to prominence and obtained the com- 
mand of 700; he died at Lucknow and was buried there.* Ife 
bear nothing of the rulers of Lucknow in the time of Jahangir, 
the next Subahd4r that is mentioned being Sultan Ali Shah 
Quli Ehan, who flourished in the days of Shah Jahan; he had 
two sons, Mirza Fazil and Mansur, who built Fazilnagar and 
Mansumagar in the same line as the Chank, but further south. 
Ashraf Ali Khan, a Bisalddr, during the same reign built 
Afihrafabad on the south-east side of the Chauk,and his brother 
built Musharrafabad or Naubasta, a continuation of it, to the 
south. Fir Khan, another Bisalddr, built Grarhi Fir Khan, 
which lies to the west of the city. Saiyid Kizam Murtaza 
Khan, son of the famous Sadr Jahan of Fihani, was made 
Faujdar of Lucknow by Shah Jahan and was pensioned off 
in the 24th year of his reign.-)- Anrangzeb visited Lucknow 
on his return from Ajodhya and built a mosque over the old 
Hindu shrine on Lakshman Tila. In the days of Muhammad 
Shah, Girdha Kaga was Subahddr of Ondh; he was a nephew 
of Chhabile Bam, governor of Allahabad, and after his uncle’s 
death raised a rebellion and attempted to bold Allahabad 
for himself ; be failed, but submitted in tame and was appointed 
to Oudh. His -wife built the muhalla of Bani Katra on the 
east of Daulatganj. 

It would be out of place in a volume of this nature to 
attempt a detailed history of the rulers of Oudh who made 
their headquarters at Lucknow; we are only concerned here 
with the internal history of the city and district of Lucknow, 
and consequently we may set aside all those matters which 
more properly belong to the history of Oudh and the British 
Empire in India. The kingdom of Oudh was founded by 
Saadat Khan, who died as Wazir of the Dehli Empire after 
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having received the province of Oudh as his special charge. 
Saadat Khan^ a Persian merchant from Ifaishapur, rose to high 
porrer and influence ap Dehli, having greatly aided the Bmperor 
Muhammad Shah to free himself from the thraldom of the 
Saiyid brothers of Barba, He was honoured with the title of 
Burhan-ul~Mulk, and in 1720 after the defeat of his old patron, 
Abdullah Khan, he received the title of Bahadur Jang and the 
governorship of Agra. In 1732 he was made Governor of Oudh, 
and from this dates the Ou^ dynasty. His chief work was 
done at Dehli, where he joined Nadir ^ah and beoame "Wazir- 
nl-Mumalik in 1739. He died of poison in the same year. He 
was one of the greatest warriors of his day. Even in his old 
age the powers of his arm equalled his military skill; hie 
Hindu foes recorded with awe how he slew in single combat 
Bhagwant Singh, the Khichi of Fatehpnr, and how his troops, 
when almost beaten, rushed again to the combat, where the long 
white beard of the old chief was seen in the thick of the battle. 
He had very little to do with Lucknow as he lived for some 
time at Ajodhya, where he built a fort. At the same time 
there is no doubt that ha also resided at Lucknow. ‘When 
he arrived there he found his authority contested by the Sheikhs. 
This family had now for a long time been oelobratcd, and their 
power had been established by several governors selected from 
their members. It is said that they opposed Saadat Khan^s 
entry at the Atbari Darwaza, and that he had to pitch his 
r camp outside the city, but he took the gate by the time-honoured 
stratagem of a banquet, at which he left the Sheikhs carousing and 
entered the city. This was the last of the Sheikhs. They had a 
drawn sword pendent in theirgateway, the Sheikhan Darwaza, to 
which they made all new-comers bow in token of their supremacy , 
and this was pulled down by the new governor, Saadat Khan then 
hired the Sheikh palaces in the fort, known as the Ponch Mahala 
and the Mubarak Mahal, and paid a monthly rent for them. 
He built in the city the Katras of Saiyid Husain Khan and Abu 
Tutab Khan and the Bagh Maha Narain in the Ghatik ; the Katras 
of Khudayar Khan and Bizan Beg Khan in Saadatganj; the 
Katra Mohammad AU Khan and the Sarai Mali Khan in Danlat- 
ganj ; and Ismailganj, since demolished, to the east of the fort. 
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S^dBt Saadat Khan was sncceeded by his nephew and son-in-lw, 
Ahul hlansnr Khan, better known as Safdar Jang. He vras 
continued in the office of Subahddr of Oudh, but he lived 
chiefly at Dehli, where in 1747 he received the title of "Waair. 
It was not till shortly before his death in 1764 that he came Ij 
reside permanently in Oudh. Moreover, in his days Lucknoir 
pould hardly be called the capital. He founded Pyzabad, and 
made it his rendence and his military headquarters. In Luck- 
now he continued to keep the Sheikh palaces, and though he gave 
fi written agreement to the owners to pay rent, he never paid it, 
but took the buildings for his own, giving the evicted Sheikhs 
in exchange 700 acres of land in Dagaon. He then rebuilt the 
old stronghold, which was thenceforward known as the 
Machchi Bhawan. To the south of the city he bnilt the fort of 
Jalalabad to overawe the refraoteiy Bars of Baisworn. His 
minister, Newal Eai, began the construction of the stone bridge 
over the Gumti, but never lived to complete it. Bafdar Jang 
died of fever in 1754, and his remains were taken to Dehli for 
interment. 

Bhnjo-ad- He was succeeded by his son, Shuja-nd-daula. The history 
danla. prince does not concern Lucknow, for he dwelt at 

Kyzahad for the greater part of his reign. It appears, how- 
ever, that towards the end he changed his residence to Lucknow 
as being more central. He died in 1775 at Pyzabad, where he 
was buried. Lucknow received no additions during his rule. 
Asaf-ud- "With the accession of his son, Asaf-ud-daula, a new ora 
began for Lucknow. The Hawab "Wazir at once transferred the 
seat of government from Fyzabad to Lucknow, which dates 
from this period its existence as a city and its rank as the capital 
of Oudh. During this reign very great extensions were mado: 
all the central parts of the city were built and fifty-two villager 
are said to have been taken up. His extravagance and munifi- 
pence became proverbial, and even to this day the Banio oa 
opgjing his shop in the morning is wont to repeat the distich— 
" Jisko sa da Haala, Tiako da Asaf.ad.daala,” 

The buildings and gardens of this ruler in Lucknow a« 
almost numberless. The chief are the Daulat Khana along the 
banks of the river to the west of the fort, which contains his palace, 
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tlid Asafi Kotlii ; tho gi‘oat ImaibTiara in the Maohohi Bha'waii and 
the Eomi DarVraza j the Eeiidency, completed in 1780 ; the 
Bibiapur palace; the oountryhou«o at <jhinhat, since demolished, 
and the garden pavilions at Aishbagh, Charbogh, as well as the 
Yahiaganj and the stables annexed. In the city ho built Worir- 
ganj, Amanigauj, Fntehganj, Eakabgenj, Dattlatganj, Bcgamganj 
and the jSTakkhas. In his time, too, were built the Ahata Khan- 
samnn, the work of the Kawab’s chambOrlain, Tikaitganj and the 
Bazfir Tikait Eai, by the minister of that aamo; Tirmaniganj, 

Tikri, the Chhaoni Hasan-ud-din Khan, tho Ilasanganj Baoli, 
Bhawaniganj, Bnlakganj, the Kashmiri mnhalln, KiWazganj, 
Tahfainganj, Khudaganj and Aliganj, both built by tho mother 
of tho Kawab, Ambarganj, tho Top Datwaza and Khayali- 
ganj. The Jhaulal bazar in 'Wazirganj was founded by tho 
Kuyasth dnanco minister, Maharaja Jhaulal ; and Hasangan j on 
the north side of the river by Hasan Eaza Khan. During this 
reign came General Claude Martin to Lucknow, and attached 
himself to tho court, where ho soon obtained complete influence 
over the Nawb Wazir and became to all intents and purposes 
Prime Minister. Ha succeeded in amassing an immense for- 
tune and died in 1800. Ho built tho Martiniero, in which ho 
was buried, aud tho present Government House, which was 
known as his powder magazine. 

Tho splendour of tho Lucknow court during the reign of fg; 
Asaf-ud-daula far exceeded anything known then or since. I'scfcaow. 
The province was then at its utmost magnitude. Unlike his 
father, who was an ambitions soldier, this Hnwob devoted all tbo 
wealth of tho state to gratify his personal taste, .and to tho 
accumulation of all tho materials of oriental pomp. No court in 
India could rival him; his only ambition apparently was to 
discover how many olophan ts the Nizam or Tippu Sultan possessed 
how valuable were their diamonds, and to Surpass them. This 
vast acciunulation of wealth Was effected by the most crushing 
taxation. Oudh was plundered and desolated Lucknow itself 
was a strange medley of wealth and poverty. Tennant in 1799 
writes :* " I yesterday went' to view this chpitnl, which is said 
to-'contain half a million of Souls. Happening to ontof the town 

• TeUniwifBXnaiivn RcwefcUonn, Vof, II,, p. 404. 
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at the west end which contains the poor mechanics and 
jabourers of every sort, I never witnessed so many varied forms of 
wretchedness, filth and vice. The street which leads to the palace 
ie upwards of five miles long, more than onc-holf of which you 
wade through mire and filth. During the lapse of time the 
streets sink from clearing or by the blowing away of dust 
while dry, so that they are fallen in the middle to the depth 
of ten or twelve feet, and are so narrow that two hackeries cannot 
passj nor, indeed, any carriage, however small. My palanquin 
was frequently stopped by the small asses which were passing 
along loaded with bricks. The conconrse of a great number of 
people perhaps does not anywhere improve their morals ; vice 
and proverty are the only qualities that this people uniformly 
display. Soma saunter, others lie down in a kind of dubious 
state between existence and annihilation; others still are intox- 
icating themselves with the hookah ; a few only labour at thoir 
professions. The show of rich shops and merchandize is remark- 
ably small, though it supplies the luxury of the court, or rather 
the palace ; for here there is little afluence beyond the narrow 
circle of the prince’s family.” Various other notices of Lucknow 
may be referred to ; but the writers were apparently so dazzled 
by the splendours of the court that they forgot to note the 
condition of the people. 

Asaf-ud-daula became in time utterly debouched find 
demoralized and totally neglectful of State affairs, which went 
from bad to worse. He died on the 21st of September, 1797, and 
was buried in his own magnificent Imambaro. Ho was succccdod 
by his reputed son, Wazir Ali, who reigned for four months, 
and was then deposed by Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, 
and sent to Benares. It was proved that be was illegitimate, 
and consequently Saadat Ali Hban, the half-brother of the late 
ruler, was instated in his place. 

Saadat Ali Hbau was summoned from Benares and reached 
Lucknow in 1798, stopping at the Bibiapur palace, whore Lord 
Teignmouth held a great darbar and thence led him in procession 
to the city. He earned himself daring his reign of 16 years the 
character of the best administrator and most sagacious ruler 
that Oudh had ever seen. Ho was parsimonious in his habits 
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and fche contrast between him and his lavish brothei* gained him 
the name of miser j bat the fine works he eseoated and the 
steadiness with which he carried out his purpose of embellishing 
the eastern part of the city prove that ho was ready to spend 
laigoly when occasion req^uired. Almost all the principal build-* 
ings between the Qaisarbagh and the Bilkasha were constmoted 
by him. He dwelt in the Parhat Bakhsh, which ho bought 
from General Martin, and built the Bailey guard, so called from 
the name of the resident, the Terhi Kothi, Lai Baradari, 
Dilaram and the Dilkusha palace. His other works i noluded the 
rebuilding of the Hayat Bakhsh, now used as Government House, 
the construction of tho Nur Bakhsh, Begam’s Kothi, Kankarwali 
Kothi, Dar-ush-Shafa, the Hhurshed Manssil, tho Chaupar stables, 
now the Union Club, and tho Siknndra Bngh. Besides these ho 
built 8aada%anj in the west of the city, while during his reign 
the other markets of Bakabganj, Jangliganj and Maqbnlganj 
were built in the Ganeshganj thana j Golaganj ond Manlviganj 
in Wazirganjj and the Rustogi Muhalla in tho Chauk. Saadat 
All Khan was, on tho whole, a good and just ruler; ho had 
boon brought up in the society of British ofiScers, and had been 
well trained to habits of business. Ho never remitted his 
vi^ance over tho administration, and in this way, and by a 
judicious selection of ministers, he secured tho prosperity of his 
dominions, which enjoyed almost unintorniptcd tranquillity. 

He was the first to establish a reserve treasury in 1801, and on 
his death ho left fourteen orores of rupees. He was poisoned on 
the night of the lltfa of July, 1814, and was buried in the larger 
of the two tombs on the north-cast side of the Canning College, 
the other being tho resting-place of his wife, Kbursbedzadi. 

The seventh and last Nawah Warir was his eon, Ghazi-ud- 
din Haidar, who received the title of Ring from tho Marquis of dta Hai-. 
Hastings, who visited Lucknow in 1819. He is soid to havo^"’ 
been an enlightened and popular man, and his career would 
undoubtedly have been more suooessful had he not been 
Burrouadod by a body of fraudulent men, chief among whom 
was bis minister, Agha Mfr. Bishop Hober, who visited Lucknow 
during 'his reign, describes his court as tho most polished and 
eplendid in India. He lived in the Farhat Bakhsh. Besides 
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the magnificent tombs of his father, he built the Moti llahRl, 
the) Mubarak Manzil, the Shah Man^I, the Qadam Basnl and 
the "Wilayati Bagh. On the north sitlo of the river ho founded 
Badshahganj, in honour of the dignity bestcwed on him by the 
British Government. He also began the useless canal known 
by his name, and built the Shah Najaf, in ■which he w^as buried. 
During his reign Mehdiganj in the Saadatgnnj thana -was built, 
as also the Deorhi Agha Mir, the ■work of the minister of- that 
name. The same man also built the Sarai Agha M£r, and the 
Karbala near the Wingfield Park, which is now used as the 
Scottish Masons’ Lodge. 

King Nasir-ud-din Haidar succeeded his father, who died 
a natural death on the 20th of October 1827. He reigned for 
ten uneventful years, and died of poison on the night of the 7th 
of July, 1837. He was totoDy given to pleasure, and the 
description of him in “the Private Life of an Eastern Ejng” is 
probably not exaggerated. His public works were of an iuiim> 
portant nature. He built the TarawaU Kothi or observatory, 
which he equipped with excellent instruments and placed in 
the charge of Colonel Wilcox, and the great Karbala in Iradat- 
nagar, in which he was buried. He founded Ganeshganj 
and Ghandganj, the latter lying to the north of the river. His' 
minister, Hoshan-ud-daula, built the house called after bbnaine 
and now used as the cutcherry. 

He was succeeded by his uncle, Muhammad Ali Shah, the' 
brother of Saadat Ali Khan; but his succession was not 
unattended with difficulty, for the Badshah Begam made a' 
violent attempt to place an illegimate son, named Munna Jan, on 
the throne, and endeavoured to compel Colonel Low, the Besi- 
dent, to acknowledge him as king in the Lai Baradari. For 
this act they were both deported to Chunfir, and Nasir-ud-daula 
occupied the throne uncontested, taking the name of Muham- 
mad Ali Shah.* He was a ruler of considerable ability and 
popular with his subjects. He died on the 16th of May, 1842, 
and was buried in his own Imambara. He built the splendid. 
Husaina,bad Imambara and the jami Masjid, and began the- 
still unfinished Sat Khanda or- seven-^jtoreyed tower. Daring . 

• * Vide Oadh Bine Book, 18S0, end Sleeman, Tour in Onde, H, 161. 
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this, reign his nephew, Muna-wwoT-ud-danlaj erected the ^eat 
tomb of Hnklm Mehndi Ali Khan to the cast of Golaganj. 

Amjad Ali Shall succeeded his father, and xcigned for five 
years, dying in Kchruaty, 1847. His reign was uneventful. “ 
There was no change in the administration, save that it went 
from bad to worse, and there was little short of anarchy 
throughout the whole of Oudh. On his accession, the British 
Government look the opportunity of urging reforms, with the 
threat that if they arere not cscouted within a limited space of 
time the province would he taken under British management. 

The threat proved futile, for nothing vros done on either side. 
Amjad Ali Shah constructed the present road to Cawnporo, laid 
the iron bridge over the Gumti, and built Hazratganj, where he 
also erected a mausoleum for himself. His minister, Amin- 
ud-daula, built the groat Aminabad Baz4r and Sarni on the 
Cawnporo road in the heart of the city. 

■Wajid Ali Shah, the last king of Oudh, succeeded 
father. He was entirely useless as a ruler, being weak in mind 
and wholly given up to dissipation j in fact, on annexation, he 
was found practically in confinement. His only building of 
importance was the great palace of the Qaisarbogb, begim in 
184S and completed in ISSOi The state of afiairs soon became 
hopeless, and Oudh was annexed by the proclamation of the 11th 
of Pebruary, 1866. It is entirely needless hero to discuss the 
reasons which induced the British Government to take this 
stop; they belong rather to the general history of Oudh and the 
Empire than to an account of the city and district of Lucknow. 

The king Avas deported to Calcutta, whore he arrived on the 
13th of May, 1866, and there ho died on the 2l6t of September, 

1887. At that time Lucknow was one of the most flourishing 
cities in Indio. The central part was very densely populated ; 
and tho scones in the principal streets were most lively. 
Mounted caA’aliers in rich clothes embroidered with gold, and 
preceded’ by attendants carrying gold and silver mounted sticks, 
Swords, spears and wands of ofBce, passed to and fro in a 
oontinuous stream. Dignitariesseated in open palanquins, richly 
pointod and gilded, mingled in the throng, followed by their 
armed retainers, and occasionally 'with a mounted escort^ others/ 
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perched aloft on the back of elephants, were seated in grace- 
fully carved howdahs, which were in Eome cases of silver. The 
attendants of the more wealthy inhabitants were drawn from 
'the various races from all parts of India* and the effect pro- 
duced by their diversified costumes was extremely picturesque. 

Signs of The city of Lucknow itself affords a most striking illustra- 

decsy. decay of the Ondh dynasty. The history is written 

in no uncertain characters in the' buildings of the various 
reigns, and nowhere perhaps can we sec more markedly the 
influence of an oriental court and its politics upon social life and 
art than in Lucknow. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century the sovereigns of Oudh were the chiefs of a great state, 
which included ftohilkhand, Allahabad, Ca^Tnpore and Ghazi- 
purj they had great armies, and though singly they were no 
match for the British forces, their pretensions on this head 
having been for ever set at rest at Buxar in 1764, their alliance 
was all important to British arms. They were nece^ary to 
each other to stem the rising flood of the Hahrattas. 

AreWtac- The first three Nawabs were men of action and built 
nothing except forts and wells. One modest mansion rented 
from a private family satisfied the soldier chief, Saadat Khany 
who was generally in the field. With Asaf-ud-daula a new 
political situation was developed; he was the contented and 
almost servile ally of the British; they had given him Rohil- 
khand ; they were able to give him Benares ; and he wanted 
them to give over to him his own stepmother, the Bahu Begam 
and her hoards. Still the partially sinister influence of a 
foreign protectorate was not yet visible to any extent, and 
he did not feel himself altogether independent of his people. 

. His prodigality was not exercised upon personal objects, - for 
he was content with a single palace. He spent a million on 
the Imambara, the architectural glory of Oudh, and millions 
more upon the Chauk, bazdrs, market-places and bridges, which ■ 
he built to encourage commerce. The Imambara cannot, it is 
true, compare with the pure examples of Mughal architecture 
which adorn Dehli and Agra; but with the .mosque and Ike 
Bumi Darwaza it forms a group of buildings whose dimensions 
and picturesque splendour render it one of the most imposing. 
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in tha, world. Nor was there any admisture of European 
systemB : tawdry 'm style and bald iu design as the details 
occasionally are, they are never during this period bastard. Wo 
find none of the Corinthian pilasters beneath moslem domes, no 
false Venetian blinds, no imitation marbles, no pea-green mer- 
maids sprawling over a blue sky above a yellow entablature, non© 
of the mongrel vulgarities which were applied in Vauxhall and 
the Surrey gardens, and when expelled from thence took refuge 
in the Qaisafbagh and the Chhatar Mansdl. The plans of 
Asaf-ud-daula’s bridge, fort, mosqura and towers are simple and 
grand. The arches are the finest features! constructively they 
leave little to be desired, except a better material. The Rumi 
Darwaza is a magnificent gateway standing almost alone, yet 
the abutments are so contrived as to remove all the appearance 
of heaviness j it is almost sixty feet high to the apex of the 
arch, which, indeed is rather an alcove than an arch ; the gate- 
way is but the half of a huge dome, cut down perpendioularly, 
and the passage is a comparatively small doorway in the base. 

A sensible change took place when Saadat Ali Khan ascended tator 
the throne. He gave up half his dominions to the English, who 
unjustly, according to Sir Henry Lawrence, placed him on 
the throne in preference to the late King’s son. Thenceforth 
Oudh was protected by foreign troops quartered in its citadels ; 
the sovereign w'as a more puppet as regards foreign relations; 
he was protected from rebellion or popular outbreaks by an 
armed force which could not partake of national discontent, 
or shake his throne. From that date the architecture was 
not national, because there was no nation : nor was it pure, 
because a double government and constant interference forced 
the architects into, an awkward mimicry of the models then 
followed in England. Nor was it devoted to popular needs ; the 
royal funds were not spent upon forts, wells, bridges or mosques, 
but palace after palace was erected, each more ungraceful and 
extravagant than the last. Saadat Ali Khan, though economical, 
built several small palaces ; but with Nasit-ud-din Haidar com- 
menced an era of extravagant expenditure on purely personal 
objects. ' In the Chhatar Manzil lived the King’s wives, in th© 
Qaisar Pasand and other buildings his-^ concubines, and in 
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the ShSh Manzil his wild beasts. He himself lived in the 
Parbat Bakhsh, the Hnzurbagh, at Bibiapur, Chinhat, Na\riib- 
ganj and numerous other palaces. "Wajid All Shah had 360 . 
concubines, each with a separate range of apartments. Tho^ 
style was now avowedly and openly copied from Eoropean 
models. The Chhatar Manzil especially is a flagrant example- 
of western vulgarity in an oriental setting. 

ThelastResidentattheCourtofOudhandthefirstChiefCom- 
missioner wasLieutenant-General Sir J ames Outram. His health 
unfortunately broke down under the heavy strain of work, and on 
the 7th of May, 1856, he was obliged to resign the rule of the 
Province and return to England. He was succeeded by Mr. 
C. Coverley Jackson of the Civil Service, who held the post till 
the 20th of March, 1857. When it was known that Outram would ' 
not return to Oudh, having been appointed to commandthe expe- 
dition against Persia, the Governor-General selected as his per- 
manent successor Sir Henry M. Lawrence, who took over charge 
on the 20th of March 1857. It would be out of place in a volume 
ofthis nature to attempt to give a detailed account of the mutiny 
in Lucknow ; many exhaustive works have been written on the 
subject, to which reference must be made. Itwillbesufficientfor ' 
our present purpose to give a brief summary of events, noting 
the dates and localities of the more important occurrences. 

The The first outward manifestation of discontent took place on 

mutiny, ^Sth of April, when a clod of earth was thrown at the Chief ■ 

Commissioner while driving. On the 2nd of May' the 7th 
Oudh Irregulars refused to use the new cartridges; the regiment ■ 
was paraded on the next day in the presence of the British 
troops, and at the sight of the guns drawn up against them; half of 
them broke and fled, throwing down their arms. The Chief Com- 
missioner endeavoured to restore confidence, and on the 11th of 
May held a public darbdr, at which the native officers loudly 
declared their attachment to the Government. At the same time 
he proceeded to strengthen the Machchi Bhawan and to fortify the ■ 
Residency. On the 18th of May he was given full military powers: 
Hotly Tke actual outbreak occurred on the evening of the 30th 

laepsareB. May, when the native troops mutinied, burnt the bungalows in 
the Mandiaon cantonments, and killed two? ox three officers; 
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The same evening there Tvas an insurrection in the city, but the 
insurgent? vrere dispersed by the city police. Sir Henry then 
took up his position in the Residency. On the 4th of June 
nerrs came of the rising at Sitapur, and fifty men of the 84th 
regiment arrived fr6m Cawnpore. Two days later the rebellion 
broke out at Cawnpore, and in the course of the following week 
spread throughout the whole of Oudh. The British forces were 
then concentrated at the two positions of the Residency and the 
Hachchi Bhawan, and strenuous efforts were made to provision 
the garrison for a long siege. On the 29bh of June Sir Henry 
Lawrence heard of the advance of the mutineers to Chinhat, and 
on the nest day the disastrous affair at that place occurred {q. v.). 

The immediate result was the commencement of the siege of the 
Residency on the 1st of July. The same night the Machchi 
Bhawan was evacuated by the troops under Colonel Palmer and 
blown up, the whole force being united in the Residency. 

The garrison of Lucknow consisted of 1,008 British officers, The Besi- 
non-commissioned officers and men, Christian drummers and*®“®^* 
volunteers, and 712 native troops, giving a total of 1,720 fighting 
men j while in addition to these there were 600 Christian women 
and children and G80 natives, the total number of persons 
besieged being 3,000.* On the 2nd of July Sir Henry Lawrence 
was mortally wounded and died on Saturday, the 4th. He was 
eucoceded in the office of Chief Commissioner by Major Banks, 
the Commissioner of Lucknow, and in the command of the 
troops by Colonel Inglis of tho 82nd Regiment. Major Banks 
only hold the office for a few days, as he was killed on the 
21st of the same month. General Inglis was then declared 
tho chief military authority and no successor was appointed 
to the office of Chief Commissioner. The besiegers began by 
battering tho outposts and kept up a continuous and severe 
cannonade. On the 7th of July the first sortie was made 
against Johannes’ house, which was partly blown up. Two 
days later some of the 32nd Regiment made another sally, 
spiked a gun, and killed many of the besiegers. The first 
important assault made on the Residency took place on the 
17th of July, aUd after a desperate struggle the enemy were 
*= Istrodaction, "Soleotione from State Papers.” 
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beaten off from every post. On the 21st of July the first 
letter came through from Havelock at Cawnpore, and on the 
26th news come of the passage of the Ganges. On the 29th 
July the garrison wore informed that the relieving force had 
arrived, but the hopes thus raised proved to he false. - On the 
6th August a messenger brought the information that Havelock 
had been obliged to halt on the banks of the Ganges. The 
enemy had begun mining operations after the assault of the 
20th July, which added greatly to the labours of the garrison, 
and shortly after new batteries were erected by them. The 
second great assault occurred on the 10th of August, when, after 
exploding two mines, the rebels attempted to rush the whole 
position. The assault lasted from 11 A.h. till nightfall, but 
the enemy were beaten off in every direction. An unsuccessful 
sortie was made on the 12th of August, and in consequence the 
garrison were compelled to drive a large countermine agaiiist 
the enemy’s works, which were successfully blown up the next 
day. On the 16th of August a letter arrived from General 
Havelock, announcing his second attempt, but the messenger 
at the same time brought news of his retreat to Cawnpore. 
On the 18th of August the enemy successfully exploded a mine 
in the Sikh square, but the breach was filled up by the efforts 
of the garrison. On the 20th of August Johannes’ house was 
completely destroyed and a battery of the enemy put out of 
action. On the 24th of the same month a letter came from 
General Havelock, announcing a speedy advance. In the 
meantime the besiegers redoubled their energies and continued 
their mining operations in every direction. On the 6th of 
September an unsuccessful attempt was made to storm the 
Besidency, but the mines which were exploded failed to do 
any harm. On the 6th of September a sortie was made by 
Captain Fulton, the Chief Fngineer, and a neighbouring house 
was blown up. On the 14th of September Captain Fulton was 
killed. The garrison was now in a most exhausted state, the ■ 
buildings were dismantled on all sides, and supplies were 
Tunning short. On the 20th of September a letter arrived from 
General Outram, announcing the passage of the Ghmges and 
the advance on Lucknow. Three days later the sound of his 
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guns Tras heard in the direction of Cawnpore, and on the 26th 
Generals Havelock and Ontram arrived in the Bcsidency< 

In 87 days the garriton had been reduced to 1,179 fighting 
men, including many sick and wounded, while the losses among 
the non-combatants had been almost equally great. 

Havelock and Outrom entered the district of Lucknow First re« 
on the 22nd of September, 1857, crossing the Sa? by the bridge 
at Bani. On the 23rd occurred the battle at the Alambagh, 

. which was taken by storm, and there tbe relieving force heard 
the nows of the fall of Hohli. The next doy a holt w'as mode 
at the Alamhagh, and on the 25th a column advanced by the 
Char bridge which was stormed, and thence by a circuitous 
route, in which no serious opposition was met with, to tho Moti 
Mahal. Here thoy were met by a heavy fire from tho Qaisar- 
bagb and Khursbed Manril, but the batteries were silenced, 

, and then the force advanced past the Qaiaarbagh, whore 
General Neill was killed, and tho Chhatar Manzil to tho 
Bailey gnard gate of the Residency. The first relief was 
efieoted at a heavy sacrifice of life. Out of his small forco 
Havelock lost 119 killed, 77 misring and 339 wounded. 

Immediately after entering the Residency both the original 
garrison and the relieving force were again closely invested. 

On tho 27th of September a sortie was made against the garden 
battery, three guns were spiked, but tho ottompt was a com- 
parative failure. On the 29tb throe sorties wore mado simul- 
taneously, one from tho third Sikh square, another from the 
left square Brigade mess, and the third from Innes’ post. The 
first two wore completely successful, two batteries of tho enemy 
were destroyed and many houses demolished, which resulted 
in the clearing of about 300 yards of ground in front of tho 
entronohmont. The third sortie captured five guns and two 
mortars, but failed to eject tbe enemy from the bouses near 
the iron bridge, which deprived Outram of the hope of receiv- 
ing a supply of food from the city. On tho 2nd of October the 
position known as Phillip’s garden and battery was captured 
and destroyed by a column under Colonel Napier, and on tho 
next day Outram endeavoured to seize tho adjoining houses in 
the hope of securing the Cawnpore road, but two days later 
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these operations -vrero discontinued. The garrison ms con* 
tinuously exposed to a heavy cannonade and threatened by 
mining and assault. No less than 2i countershafts had to bo 
driven by the defenders, u-ho now had a imich wider circuit 
to project. On. the 26th October the scanty scale of rations 
was further reduced to make them last for a months 

In the meantime the detachment left at the Alamhagh 
under the command of Major McIntyre continued to hold their 
own. On the 7th of October it was strengthened by 200 men 
and two guns from Cawnpore under Major Bingham. On the 
20th of October Brigadier Hope Grant crossed the Ganges, 
reached Bani the next day, and made his camp at Banthara. 
Here he was joined on the 9th by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
following morning Mr. Kavanagh readied the Commander-in- 
chief, having traversed the city of Lucknow disguised as a 
native — a feat which was rewarded by the Victoria Cross. 
Prom Banthara the lolioving force advanced to the Alamhagh, 
where it halted on the 13th of November. The next day the 
Dilkusha and Martiniera were stormed and occupied, and the 
soldiers bivouacked on the ground with their arms besides 
them. On the 16th Sir Colin Campbell was compelled to wait 
for the arrival of his stores and ammunition, the force advanc- 
ing the next day. The fimt serious obstacle was the Sikandra 
Bagh, which after a terrific struggle was stormed and the entire 
garrison of some 2,000 men was destroyed. Thence Brigadier 
Hope advanced towards the Residency by the Shah Najaf, 
which was strongly held by the rebels. The position was 
stormed by nightfall, and the Qadam Rasul seized and occupied. 
On the 17th the Khurshed Manzil and the Moti Mahal were 
captured, and communication was established with the Residency 
garrison. The next day was one of continued fighting, but the 
positions captured were all held, while preparations were made 
for the retreat. These continued for three days, while the 
Qaisarbagh, the great stronghold of the rebels, was -rigorously 
bombarded. On the night of the 22nd the whole of the 
garrison was -withdrawn to the Dilkusha and Martiniere, the 
enemy being completely deceived as to the movement. On 
the 24th Sir Henry Havelock died and was buried 'at the- 
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Alambagh. Sir James Outram -was left in command of that 
position; and on the 27th Sir Golin Campbell marched with the' 
women and children, the wounded of his own and Outrain’s 
force, together with the trensnre and artillery and Engineer 
Paries. The convoy 'reached Bani the same day and on the 2Sth 
left the district. 

Sir James Outram had taken op the office of Cliief Com- Ontram at 
missioner of Ondh from thellth of September, 1857, and held 
till the 2nd of April, 1858. But all the time he was praetically 
a prisoner, first in the Residency and then, after tlic relief, in 
his entrenched position at the Alamhagli. Here ho hold bis 
own for three months with n for’co of 3,395 Enropoans and 
1,047 natives of all arme. The forts at Ahunbagh and Jalal- 
abad absorbed about 600 men, while others were stationed at 
Bani to guard the Cawnporo road. He had to detach strong 
escorts for the fortnightly convoys, .«o that he had little more 
than 2,000 troops available for action. The rebels were at first 
depressed by the severe blows dealt themj but when no decisive 
action was taken by the British, their spirits revived. They 
h(^an at once to threaten Outram. On the 22iid of December 
they sent a force to Gnili, a village beyond the Dilkiisha. Here 
they were attached and routed by a small force under Brigadier 
Stokes, who captured their four gixns. Three weeks later, on 
the 12th of January, 1S5S, some 30,000 of the enemy attacked 
the whole front and flanks of Ontrnm’s extended position. 

They failed in their attempt;, however, and were driven back 
with great loss to the city. Four days after another assault 
■was made, but with tho tisnal result. Tho robols, though beaten 
off, continued day bj’ day to gain a bettor knowledge ef tho 
ground, and diligently entrenched themselves, harassing tho 
British force by demon«trations of attacks. A somewhat foohlo 
attempt .was made on the 15th of February, to bo followed hj’ a 
much-more serious action on the nest dnyj they were ag.nin, 
however, repulsed, although tho fighing continued till after 
dark. On the 2l8t a sixth attack was made on tho front and 
flanks; hut this, too, met with a mortifying repulse. On the 25tli 
the Queen Regent and her son renewed the assault on the left 
with an enormous force ; but were utterly routed with heavy 

llL 
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loss; fighting resumed later in the day, but the result Tvas 
the same and no more attempts were made. 

On the 28th of February Sir Colin Campbell arrived at 
Banthara, where Sir Edward Lugard had already taken up his 
position, and was joined the next day by Sir Hope Grant and 
Brigadier "Walpole. On the 2nd of March he advanced on the 
Dilkusha, passing to the right of Outram’s position. He 
occupied the Dilkusha and the Muhammad Bagh, both of 
which were exposed to the fire from the enemy’s first line of 
defences along the canal. On the 4th the position was closed 
up and Sir Colin moved his headquarters to the Bibiapur 
Kothi. That night the Ghimti was bridged near the Dilkusha 
and the next day was spent in making the embanknients. On 
the 5th, too. General Franks joined headquarters, having arrived 
from Sultanpur, bringing up the force under the Commander- 
in-Chief to 25,6(54 men with 164 guns. On the 6th of March 
Sir James Outram crossed the river and marched north ; after 
a short distance he discovered the enemy in force and drove 
them from the field in confusion. He then advanced to 
Xsmailganj and pitched his camp there on the Fyzabad road. 
On the 7th the second bridge was moved down to Bibiapur, 
and in the evening the siege-train crossed the river and reached 
Outram’s camp the next morning. On the 8th Captain Peel, 
E.N., marched his guns to the new battery in front of the 
Dilkusha, to bear on the Martiniere, while two others were 
thrown up at the Muhammad Bagh and to the right of the 
Dilkusha. The next day Outram advanced along the Fyzabad 
road, his right gaining the approach to the city, while the left 
carried the "Fellow House, the grand-stand of the king’s 
race-course. In the meantime the main batteries opened on 
the Martiniere, and here it was that Captain Peel was wounded, 
to die of small-pox at Cawnpore. At 2 P.M. the Martiniere 
was taken. Outram then stormed the Badshah Bagh, and the 
enemy deserted the first line of works which were seized by 
the main force under the Commander-in-Chief. 

Early in the morning of the 10th Banks’ Kothi was 
stormed, and from the new position the Begam’s Kothi and 
the bastion in front of Hazratganj was attacked. At the same 
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time Outram seized and fortified tlio Dilaram under a heavy 
fire froin tlio Ghhatar Manzil. That day Maharaja Jang 
Bahadur and his 8,000 Gurkhas arrived. On the 11th of 
March the Begam’s Kothi was stormed by the 93rd High- 
landers and the dth Sikhs. This was the sternest struggle of 
the whole siege ; the British loss was great, and among those 
killed was Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. On tho same day the 
Shah Najaf was found abandoned and occupied, as well as tho 
Sikandra Bagh. On the same day Outram seized the head of 
the iron bridge and then advanced to the stone bridge on the 
Fyzabad road, but tho latter ])ost was too well eommandod by the 
enemy to be tenable. During tho 12th and 13th the advance 
through the city was pushed on as far as tho Imambara beyond 
the Begam^g Hothi, while at the same time Sir James Outram 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns with which he 
bombarded the city. On the 14th the Imambara was stormed by 
two companies of the 10th Regiment and 300 of the 4th Sikhs, 
and shortly afterwards •the Qaisar Bagh was taken and the old 
positions of the Khurshed Mansdl, Tarn Kothi, the Moti Mahal 
and the Ghhatar Manzil were raj>idly occupied by the troops. 
The next day the fighting in the various buildings of the Qaisar 
Bagh was renewed and tho place cleared; tho bulk of tho 
enemy^s forces loft Lucknow and Sir Hope Grant was sent 
out in the direction of Sitapurto intercept the fugitives, while 
General Campbell marched in tho direction of Sandila on a 
similar duty. On the 16th Sir James Outram crossed tho Gumti 
by a bridge of casks opposite the Sikandra Bagh, and thence 
drove the enemy from the Residonej*. The Machchi Bhawan was 
precipitately left by the enemy and the great Imambara was 
seized. Husainnbad was taken without oijposition, although it 
had been prepared for a vigorous defence. On the same day the 
Gurkhas, who oocripicd tho Charbagh and tho Cawnpore road, 
were attacked by the rebels who were completely defeated with 
the loss of the guns. On the 18th the enemy had been thrown 
out of Lucknow, and the only post remaining in their possession 
was the Musa Bagh to the north-west of the city. This place 
was taken by Outram on the 19th and the last of the rebels left 
Lucknow. The cavalry w,ere sent in pursuit of the flying foe 
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and many were killed. In tbe^ meantime the IFyzabad Maulvi 
one of the most daring and resolute of the rebel leaders, returned 
to Lucknow, and- with two.gnns and a large body of fanatics 
occupied a fortified building in the heart of the city. He \ras 
ejected on the 21st of March by the 23rd- Highlanders and • 
the 4th Sikhs after a -^ery -violent struggle. Thus ended the 
siege of Luckno-vv. It -was effected at rfcost of 19 officers and 121 
men killed and missing, and 64 officers'^ and 540 men -wounded. 

On the 2nd of April, 1858, Sir James Outram gave over the 
office of Chief Commissioner and -was succeeded by Sir Eobert 
Montgomery, who held it till the 14th of February, 1859. Huring 
his administration the district continued to be the scene of 
military operations, and the Civil Government could only be 
gradually established. On the 24th of March Sir Hope Grant 
marched to Kursi in Bara Banki, where some of the Lucknow 
rebels had retreated. He attacked them there,, killing about 
150 and capturing 15 guns, and returned to Lucknow on the 
24th. On the 29th a large force under Sir Edward Ltigard left, 
Lucknow for the relief of Azamgarh ; on the 8th of April 
General Walpole set out for Eobilkhand vid Malihahad and 
Sandila ; and on the 14th Sir Hope Grant marched by the , 
Fyzabad road towards Bhikmli in Bara Bank!.. The garrison of 
Lucknow was quartered in the palaces and large houses in the 
town, in a continuous line extending from the Begam^s Kothi,. 
Chhatar Manzil^ and thence along the line of the Gumti to 
the Musa Bagh. On the 16th the Commander-in-Chiof left- 
Lucknow for Cawnpore. 

All through the summer of 1858 the rebels continued to 
hold Baiswara, so that the southern parganas were.still in a dis- 
turbed state- In Mohanlalganj, Musahib Ali of the Gauria. 
family of Sheikhs persisted in rebellion, and lost his ancestral 
estate of Dhanrahra in consequence. He acted in concert with 
the Eurmi leader, Khushhal Chand, and both were slain in a 
fight near Salempur. The Eurmis of Eagram, too, kept up 
an obstinate resistance, putting themselves under the leadership- 
of the Amethias of Eumhrawan,. who seized the opportunity of 
recovering their lost estates in this district. In the autumn 
of 1858 Brigadier Eyelegh left Lucknow and established poste in: 
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Jabrnnli and Purwa of Unao. These were vainly attacked by 
Beni Madlio Bakhsb, who was then hunted out of Rai Bareli 
and Unao by the main army under Xiord Clyde. After these 
operations Lucknow was practically clear, and order was restored. 

In Malihabad the faqfr, Lakar Shah, moved about trying to keep 
•alive the rebellion; but he was driven out by hir. Kavanagh 
'of the Oudh Commission, who was assisted by the Sheikhs of 
-Jindanr. 

There is little to record with regard to the subsequent sabac* 
history of the district. Sir Charles Wingfield became Chief 
Commissioner on the 15th of February, 1859, and held the ofQco, 
with a-few interruptions, till the I4th of March, 18C6. A slight 
disturbance occurred in Lucknow in 1859, in connection with the 
trades tax, but this was speedily repressed. The old post in. 
the Machchi Bhawan was remodelled and restored, but it was 
subsequently demolished, its place being taken by the present 
line of redoubts to the north of cantonments. In March, 1866, 

Sir John Straohey was made Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and 
held the office till July, 1870, alternating with Sir R. H. Davies, 
who finally loft the province in January, 1871. Then come 
Major General Barrow for three months, and then Sir George 
E. W. Couper, who held Ondh till the union with the 
iNorth-Western Provinces in February, 1877. The other events 
of importance have been dealt with elsewhere : they include the 
various assessments of the revenue, the famines and scarcities 
that have visited the district, and the development of the 
various forms of local solf-govcrnment, which from time to time 
has taken place. 
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— — [Amanigauj. 

AIN, Pargana Bijitatjb, TakaU Ltjcknow. 

A large village in the north-west of the pargann, situated in 
latitude 26® 45' noiih and longitude 80° 44' oast, at a distance 
of about three miles north of the Haraimi station on the Oudh 
and Bohilkhand Baihvay and ten miles west of Bijnour. 
The north-east corner of the village is washed by the Nagwa 
stream, and the south-west is traversed by the road from Bani 
and Harauni to Mohan inUnao. Beyond this road flows the 
river Sal. The village is of no great importance. It has a 
small school, but no bazdr. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,319 persons, the great majority of whom are Kurmis. The 
village lands cover 2,446 acres, held in pattidari tenure at 
a revenue of Es. 4,150. They have ample means of irrigation, 
both from wells and tanlss. About 120 acres are under groves, 
which lie chiefly to the south of the village. The soil is a stlfl" 
loom w'ith a largo proportion of cla)', and rice is the staple crop. 

‘ AMANIGANJ, Fargcma Mahon A, TaliM Mamhab^vd. 

Amaniganj is the name given to a large bazdr built by 
Asaf-ud-daiila in the village of Banoga. It lies in latitude 
27° 8' north and longitude 80° 55' oast, in the extreme north of 
the pargana, about four miles from Mahona. The Nawab built 
a second Amaniganj in hlalihabad, which was constructed at 
the time of his expedition against the Bohillas. This Amani- 
ganj was founded on his return. During the Nawdbi it lay on 
the ,main road from Lucknow to Biswnn and Bhairabad and 
from Biswan to Fyzabad, The bazdr was at one time of great 
importance, but it has lately been supplanted by others nearer 
.the railway. A considerable amount of business is still carried 
on in grain and country cloth. The bazdr itself consists of one 
legular street. In 1869 the population numbered 1,600 persons, 
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but has greatly dwindled of late years, for at the last census the 
combined population of Amaniganj and Banoga was only 1,119 
persons, of whom 311 were Musalmans. There is a vernacular 
school here, but nothing else of any importance. The village 
of Banoga is said to haVe been originally held by Basis who 
were ejected by Ram Singh, the ancestor of the Thauapatti 
Panwars, whose descendants still hold the village in pattid&ri 
tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,300. It is Isaid to derive its name 
from the forest which then surrounded it. .The village lands 
TiaVe an area of 609 acres ahd are well cultivated ; irrigati oh it 
chiefly provided from the tanks. The soil is a good loam. 

AMAUSI, Pargaova BiJi* aur, Tahsil liticKKOW. 

A village in the north of the pargana lying in latitude 
26® 46' north and longitude 80® 53' east, between the railwhy 
and the metalled road from Liieknow to CawnpOre, at a distance 
'of seven miles south-west of the former. It is cliiefly important 
as possessing a railway station on the Oudh and RoHlkhand 
Railway, which lies about a mile north-west of the village. 
The place itself is somewhat insignificant. It consists of ii 
large number of mud-built houses and contaihs a population 
of 2,419 persons, the majority of whom are Chauhan Rajputs. 
There is a vernacular school here. The village lands are 
extensive, covering 4,067 acres held in. pattidfiri tenure and 
assessed at Rs. 3,240. A great proportion of the land is oovfered 
with water and there ai*e several large jhils to the north of the 
•village. The soil is cliieflj’- clay, interspersed with sevens! 
stretches of barren dear which surround the Village on all 
sides. . AmauSi is the hoadq^iurters of a clan of Chauhans who 
invaded the pargana about the middle of the fifteenth century 
under the leadership of one Binaik, who is still worshipped 
Under the name of Binaik Baba. The doorpost of his hoiiSe 
still Stands in the village, and is considered aii object of 
reverence. The Chauhans state that this village; as \5’eli as the 
whole pargana, was held by the Bhats and the site they 
inhabited is represented by a large mOund. The ChauhSnS 
appear to have occupied the whole parganU, biib silbsequeUtlV 
gave way to the Sheikhs of Bijnaur. They siibseqUetitiy 
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separated and divided themselves among three tappas-of Amoiisij 
Bibipnr and ITarainpur-Kaithauli. The story goes that in the 
days of Akbar, Ram Das, the Bajpnt chief of Amausij killed 
one of the JBijnaur Pirzadahs, and that this crime resulted in 
the surrender by the Rajputs in greater part of the villages 
held by them. 


AhlETHI, Parga/iia and TaJtail MokajsIxUM&.'SS. 

An ancient town, Ij’ing in latitude 26° 46' north and 
longitude 81° 12' ea®t, on the east side of the road from 
Lucknow to Sultfinpiir at a distance of 17 miles from the 
former and two and a half miles beyond Goobaingauj. The 
town lies buried in trees, and the visitor has to thread his way 
through the long winding alleys formed by the high walls 
of the agglomeration of mud houses, coming sometimes across a 
gateway which leads into tlie court-yard of some impoverished 
Mupalman resident or the grass-ooverod dome of some old 
Muhammadan saint. The population, which in 1869 numbered 
7,128 souls, had fallen to 6,030 in 1891, but at the last census 
had risen to 6,447 persons, of whom 3.867 were Hindus, 2,575 
Musalmans, and five Christians. The last-named belong to 
the American Methodist Mission, which has a branch establish- 
ment here and a mission hospital. The proportion of Musal- 
mans is larger than usual, and the town contains several Muham- 
madan muhallas, two of which, the Malikzada and Ansari 
wards, are very old. The place has now a somewhat doserted 
appearance, due to the effect of the old and ruinous houses. 
There are four markets in each week, the trade being chiefly in 
country cloth, which is largelj' manufactured here. There was 
formoTlj a considerable traffic in hides; but it seems to have 
dwindled, as there is now but one regular hide merchant in the 
town. The price varies from four annas for a calf-skin to 
Rs. 5 for a good buffalo bide. There is a flourishing middle 
vernacular school hero attended by about 160 pupils. 

The town is administered under Act XX of 1 866. In 1902 
it contained 1,472 houses, of which 625 wore assessed to taxa- 
tion, the total income being Rs. 1,013, and the inoidenoe of the 
honSB-iax Re. 1-7-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-1-10 per head 
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of population. The espenditnre for the same year was Es. 939 
of which Rs. 460 were devoted to the upkeep of the local police 
Es. 250 to conservancy and Es. 100 to local improvements. Prior 
to the recent regulations^ there were 17 persons assessed to 
income-tax, their total combined income being Es. 13,775. 

The date of the foundation of Amethi is not known. The 
name is a common one and is frequently to be found in this part 
of Oudh where the Bhars are said to have ruled in early times. It 
is said to have been taken by one of Saiyid Salar’s officers, Malik 
Yusuf, whose descendants held the town. In the Malikzaditr 
muhalla are the tombs of six Shahids who fell in the assault. 
The tu’o best known are those of Jugan and Sej-ud-din Gada, 
and a festival known as the Hara-tale is held yearly in Jeth in 
honour of the latter, at the same time as the fair at Bahraich. 
Next came the Chamar Gaurs under Eaja Dingar, after whose 
time the town was called Amethi Dingar, and his family was 
known as the Amethia Eajputs. They, in turn, gave way before 
another Musalman invasion, headed by Sheikh Abul Hasan 
Ansnri, and retired to their present seats in Kumhrawan and 
Haidargarh. This Sheikh, who came about 1550, was the 
ancestor of the Salempur family, and some of his descendants 
still inhabit the Ansari muhalla of the town. Since that date 
the Musalman element has predominated, and no Hindu dared 
to build a temple in Amethi. A remarkable instance of the 
bigotry of the Musalmans will be found in the history of Bara 
Banki.* In the last days of the reign of "Wajid Ali Shah, one 
Mauhd Amir Ali of Amethi led a crusade for the destruction of 
the Hanuman Garhi at Ajodhya. He was bidden to desist by 
the Government, but disregarded the order and was defeated 
and killed by the King’s troops under Captain Boileau atShnja- 
ganj near Bhilsar in Bara Banki. 

Amethi has long been famous for its saints. In the days 
of Akbar it was the residence of Hazrat Bandagi Mian and 
Sheikh Baha-ul-Haq; and so widely known was the sanctity 
of the former that the town was generally known as the Amethi 
of Bandagi ^Can. When Akbar was on his way back from the 
conquest of Bengal he turned aside to visit the saint, at whose 
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bidding tbe platform on Trbich he sat and on lyhicb his shrine 
now stands advanced six paces to meet the coming monarch. 
A similar story is told of tho shrine of Shah Madar at Kanauj. 
In such reverence is his memory held that even the dispossessed 
Amethia Rajputs make offerings to his tomb. Akbar granted 
the saint a plot of reveliue-free land, which is still held by his 
descendants^ one of whom was the ill-fated Amir Ali. He was 
otherwise known as Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Chishti,* and died 
in 979 Hijri. Sheikh Baba-ul-Haq, his contemporary, was also 
known as Sheikh Alunad Faiyaz. A third was Shah Yusuf 
Qalandari, whose shrine is also an object of reverence. 


BAHR.AULI, Pargana and TaJM MoHANiiALOANJ. 

A large village on the eastern borders of the pargana 
adjoining Haidargarh in Bara Banki. It lies in latitude 26° 42' 
north and longitude 81° 12' east, a short distance to the oast of 
the road from Salempur to Hagram, at a distance of two miles 
south of Salempur. The village has an area of 1,160 acres and 
is held at a revenue of Rs. 2,640 by the Maharaja of Ajodh 3 ’’o. 
The lands are well cultivated and irrigated from wells and 
tanks. There are several groves to the north and east which 
cover 84 acres. The population of the place with its hamlets 
numbered 2,01G persons at the last census, Kurmis forming the 
bulk of tbe inhabitants. "Weekly markets are held here, and 
there is a lower primary school in the village. It was formerly 
held by Kurmis and confiscated from them for rebellion during 
the mutiny. 


BAKAS, Pargana and Tahsil Mohani*alganj. 

A considerable village in the north of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26° 47' north and longitude 81° 3' oast, about seven 
miles south-east of Lucknow on the north side of the road 
to Goshainganj and SultSnpur, and about the same distance 
from Mohanlalganj. The village lands extend northwards 
from tbe road to the Gumti and cover an area of 1,829 acres, 
held in single zamfnd4ri tenure at a revenue of Rs. 4,330. 
The lands are highly ciiltivated and irrigated from wells and 
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tanks. The soil is mainly loam. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,200 persons, of whom a large proportion are 
Pasis. Markets are held in the village weekly. The zamlndirs 
belong to the Janwar family of Man, who have held a large 
number of villages in this pargana for several centuries. They 
state that they received their villages from the. Sheikhs of- 
Amethi. 

BAKHSHI-KA-TALAB, Parga/na Mahojta, Tahsil 
MAlilHABAD. 

This place lies on the main road from Lucknow to Sftapur, 
in latitude 26° 59' north and longitude 80° 56' east, at a distance 
of about eight mi los north of the capital. It takes its name from 
the large tank built by Bakhshi Tipur Chand,'the paymaster 
of iN'aBir-ud-din Haidar, It is a handsome structure with flights 
of steps leading down to the water on its four sides, and flanked 
by four towers at its corners. On the far side facing the road, 
was a temple dedicated to Banke Behari, and alongside the 
founder built a handsome house and a walled g.'irden. He 
shortly afterwards fell into disgrace and the place is now in 
ruins, although the tank is still maintained at Government 
expense, while a private sweeper is paid, by Chaube Damodar 
Das to keep the place in order. 

Bakhshi-ka-Talab is still important as possessing a railway 
station on the Lucknow, Bareilly and Sltapur Railway, a branch- 
post-oflSce and a village school. The place lies -within the 
village lands of Rudhoi, which is situated to the west of the road 
and contains a population of 870 people. There is a military 
encamping-ground on the route from Lucknow'to Sltapur on 
the east of the road. 

BAKHTIYARHAGAR, Parganu and TahsU Malihabad, 

A village adjoining Malihabad on the south, which deserves 
separate mention' rather on account of its historical interest 
than of its present importance. The place is the headquarters, 
of a family of Amnnzai Pathans, who originally settled in 
Garhi San jar Xhan in 1656. In 1693 Sarmast Hhan, the son of 
Bahadur - Shan, separated from the family and removed to 
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Bakhtiyarnagar. His son, Dilawar Khan, was a groat man, and 
raised the family to a high state of prosperity. Ho took service 
under Forrnkh Siyar and was made a Mnnsahdnr. Ho signalized 
himself by many acts of bravery, and was revrardod vritli tho 
title of Kavrab Shamsber Khan. Ho undoitook to establish 
the Emperor’s authority in Oudh and annexed an estate of more 
than 100 villages. The same sovereign conferred on him a 
jagir of three lakhs of rupees, which he shared with anotiier 
general, Kasim Khan. In the time of Safdar Jang, however, 
•the family fell into disgrace. "SThilo the Nawab was in Dehli, 
Alijnad Khan of Farrukhabad made an attack upon Oiidli and 
was encamped on tho Cawnporc side of the Ganges. MnkSrim 
Khan, a son of Shamshor Khan, led his contingent to join the 
Oudh forces, but his cousin, Dilawar Klian, crossed the river 
to the enemy. Tho Kawab’s frooi>s returned to Fyznbad, but 
llakdrim Khan was left on the banks of the Ganges to watch 
the forces of t!ie Banga«h. Seeing that he was t)ius distrusted, 
ho fled to Eohilkhand and his jagir was confiseoted. A few 
villages were subsequently restored to him through the inter- 
vention of Hafiz Kahtnat Khan of Bareilly, who nas then on 
terms of great friendship with Shnja-nd-danla. Among them 
was Bnkhtiyarnagar, wlxich ho received in j-agir for the p.ay of 
his regiment of Pathan horse which ))0 was scut to command 
at Gorakhpur. The ftmily still holds Bakhtiyarnagar in par- 
tially revomie-frce tenure and possc=«es three other villages. 
Iradat Ali Khan and Ibrahim AH Khan, the grand^ions of 
Makfuim Khan, did good soipricc in tho mutiny, and were 
rewarded by the grant of the village of Kitrs.st in Unno, nhich 
they subsequently sold. 

In 1901 Baklitiyacnagar contained a population of 1,476 
persons, of whom 6S2 were MBBalm.nns. The village i« a small 
one, having an areaof 483 acres, of which 60 are under groves. It 
ishighly cnltivated andirrigated from svolls. Itcontainsa lower 
primary school and a bazfir in which weekly markets are liold. 

BAOTHAKA, Buxaur, Pce/wff Ltrcicirow. 

Banthara-Sikandarpur is a considocablo vilhsgc that owes 
its importance to its po'^itionon the metalled road from Lucknow 
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to CaTrnpore j it stands in 26® 42^ north latitude and SO® 61' cast 
longitude, at a distance of 12 miles from Lucknow and four 
miles north-east of the Bani bridge. There are two main sites 
about a mile apart, and both lie to the east of the road. 1*0 the 
north of Banthara stands the police-station, post-office, and the 
militar}' encamping-ground, the latter covering 440,000 square 
yards and lying to the west of the road. At Sikandarpur, to 
the south of Banthara, a market is held twice a week, on 
Sundays and "Wednesdays, the chief trade being in cattle. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,620 persons, of whom 162 were 
Musalmans. The Hindus are cliiofly Chanhan Eajputs, who 
hold the village in pattiddri tenure at a revenue of Es. 2,260. 
The area is 1,825 acres, of which 33 acres are revenue-free. The 
soil is of all kinds, sand predominating in the neighbourhood 
of the Nagwn, which washes the west of the village. There are 
89 acres of groves chiefly in the south. Tanks form the chief 
source of irrigation, but the supply is somewhat deficient. 

The traditional history of the village states that the Chau- 
hans turned out the Jan ware from Amausi and settled there in 
the days of Humayun. At a later date two Chaubans, named 
Eagho Eai and Bansi, cleared a portion of the surrounding 
jungle and founded Baui. About the same time one Hamir 
Sab, another Chauhan, founded Hamirpur, and cultivated the 
lands together with his brother, Kanwal Sen. The latter drove 
out the robbers who infested the jungle of Banthala or Banthara. 
Hamirpur is still an inhabited site, and lies across the road 
opposite Banthara. The name of Sikandarpur is said to have 
been given to a third hamlet formerly constituting part of 
Hamirpur by the Musalmans of Bijnaur. 


BHATGAOE", Fargana Bijkattb, TaJistl Lwoknow. 

A very large village in the south-west of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 26° 42' north and longitude 80° 48' east, between 
the railway and the metalled road to Cawnpore, at a distance 
of seven miles from Bijnaur, three miles north-west from 
Banthara, and a mile and-a-half from Haraiini station. The 
village lands cover 2,532 acres and are held by Sheikhs m 
pattiddri tenure; there are five mahals assessed at a total revenue 
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of Rs. 2,745. In the extreme north there is a large area of 
waste laud, while the village is surrounded by tanks which 
form the chief source of irrigation. The soil is a light loam 
with a tendency to sand; the principal crops arc bajra, barley 
and rice. The population at the lost census numbered 2,105 
souls, of whom 204 Averc Mtisalmans. Kachhis arc the prevail- 
ing Hindu caste. There is a small school here which was 
established in 1864. 


* BHATJLT, Pargana, Mahona, Tahsil MAtiinABAD. 

A considerable village in tbe soutb-wost of the pargaiin, 
tying in latitude 26° 6S' north and longitude 80° 54' ca'-t, 
eight miles north of Lucknow and two miles west of the 
Bakhshi-ka-Tttlab station on tho Rohilkhand and Humaim 
Eaihvay. The village lauds are very extensive, covering 2,099 
acres, and are assessed at a revenue of Es. 3,808. They arc 
irrigated from both wells and tanks, but tho sources are scanty. 
The population at the last census numbered 1,887, tbo majority 
of whom are Chanhan Eajpnts. Markets are hold hero weekly 
and a primary school is maintained in the village. The Chait- 
hans of Bhauli, hko those of JCathwara, arc said to baA’o come 
from Mainpuri under Xesri Singh of TCusambhar in that district, 
some nineteen generations ago. Unlike the Kathwara and 
Itaunja colonists, however, they found the countrj' unoccupied. 
The storj' goes that Bhauli had been deserted by tho inhabitants 
oning to the presence of tho ghost of a Brahman Avhich AVas 
laid by Kesri Singh, Avhonco tho clan obtained its name of 
Eakulas. Honours aro still paid to this Brahman up to tho 
present time. In Pulaira, one of the Chauhan villages, there is 
a shrine dedicated to B.aram Eakas, at AvJiioh offerings arc made 
on the last day of Aghan and are taken by the Brahmans of tho 
place. The Chaiihans of Bhauli have lost almost all 'their 
estates— a process which was hastened by a recent partition, and 
they noAV only retain portions of the original village. 

BIJKAUE, Fargana Bijkaub, IhMl Lucknow. 

The chief town of tho pargann is situated in 26° 44' north 
latitude and 80° 55' oast longitude, some three miles to the south 
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of the city of Lucltnovr and two miles to the east of the metalled 
road to Cawnpore. It is connected with Luoknow by an 
nnmetalled road which runs past the jail and the Jalalabad 
fort to Bijnaur and Sissaindi. To the east of the town lie 
several large jhlls which form the source of the Bakh river. The 
tonm itself is prettily situated among trees, and the cultivation 
in its immediate neighbourhood is very fine, though beyond this 
on all sides lie wide iisar plains. Formerly it was a place of 
considerable importance and trade, but since the annexation 
it has sunk into insignificance. The houses arc mostly of mud, 
the few brick buildings being the residences of the Sheikh 
proprietors. The population at the last census numbered 3,593 
persons, of whom 1,326 were Musalmans. The only manufactnre 
of the place is that of fine cotton cloth, but even this has 
greatly decayed. Bazdrs arc held here twice a week and there 
is a small cattle market. There is an upper primary school 
hero attended by some 60 pupils. A cattle-pound has been 
established in the town. 

Bijnaur is administered under Act XX of 1856. In 1902 
it contained 900 houses, of which 450 were assessed to taxation. 
The total income was Es. 563, the incidence of the house-tax 
being Ee. 1-1-9 per assessed house and Be. 0-2-2 per head of 
population. The expenditure for the same year was Es. 630, 
of which Es. 300 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
police, Es. 110 to conservancy, and Es. 75 to local improve- 
ments. 

The town is said to have been founded by and to take its 
name from Bijli Baja, a Pasi, whose fort was at Xathawan, 
about a mile to the north of the town ; it is an elevated mound 
of considerable extent and striking appearance. The place is 
said to have been taken by Saiyid ^alar Masaud, and on the 
west side are the extensive remains of brick tombs erected over 
the Musalmans who fell in battle here. The story goes that 
after the death of the invader at Babraioh, one Malik Ambar,- 
who was killed with his master, returned to Bijnaur without 
his head and was buried here with his horse. The connection 
of Saiyid S.alar Masaud with Bijnaur, however, is doubtful, and 
it seems more probable that the first Musalman invasion did 
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nol; take place till the end of the twelfth -centmy, when the 
town was taken by Qazi Adam, the ancestor of the Lucknow 
Sheikhs. His de'seendants, tho Pirzadahs, held the town for 
several gonorations, bnt lost it owing to family quarrels. It 
then came into possoasion of the Shoildi Chaudhris and Q,anungos 
Avho still hold it. Tho Sheikhs seem to have acquired a large 
part of pargana chiefly at the expense of tlie Chauhans of 
Amausi, but of late years they have lost much of their posses- 
sions. The town and lauds of Bijnaur itself are hold in pattidSri 
tenure by the Sheikhs at a revenue of Rs. 2,601. 


BIJbTAUR Pargana, TahsU Luckkow. 

Tliis is tho southern pargana of tho Lucknow tahsil, lying 
to tho south of the city and cantonments; it is bounded on tho 
north by the parganas of Lucknow and Kakori, on the east l)y 
Mohanlalganj, on the south by Nigohan and tho Unao district, 
the latter also marching with it on tho west. Tho pargana is 
of irregular shape, but compact. One of its chief features is 
the prevalence of wide stretches of barren <«sur, which cover 
about 28*8 por cent, of tho whole area, and give the tract a very 
desolate aijpearance. Tho drainage is effected hy tho Gumti 
and tho Sai, although the former does not actually touch it, but 
drains the north-eastern portion, whore tho land lies liigh and 
is broken by ravines. The Sai forms part of the western and 
south-western boundaries, cutting off a small block of five 
villages, the chief of which is Eahimnagar-Pandiawan, from 
the main body. The central portion is diuinod by two largo 
watercourses, which eventually fall into tlio Sai. One of these 
is the Bakh, -which originates near the Lucknow railway 
station, and at first is a mere chain of jhlls wliicli drain the 
eastern half, and then flowing south past the town of Mohan - 
lalganj emerges a practicallj* poronnial stream and joins the Sai 
in the south of Nigohan. The other is tho ISTagwa, which risas 
near Mohan in Unao and traverses tho sonth-western portion of 
the pargana; it flows in a very irregular course, and after 
receiving one or two afllnents from tho north of tho pargana, 
falls into tho Sai just above tho Bani bridge on tho mad from 
Lucknow bo Cawuporc. The general slope of tho land is from 
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east to -west, and in the loTflying portion at the western 
extremity there arc numerous jMls ; but similar depressions 
occur in almost every part of the pargana. In their neigh- 
bourhood the soil is generally a heavy clay, which is found in 
an unusually large proportion in the centre of the pargana. 
Along the rivers the prevailing soil is loam or sandy hhvr, the 
latter being most marked in the villages lying to the north- 
east of the Sai. 

The total area of the pargana is 94,829 aci'es or 148 square 
miles. Of this, over 52 per cent, was cultivated in 1902, 
while 36 per cent, was barren and 11 per cent, culturablc. 
The area of culturable waste, excluding groves, which 
cover 2,385 acres, and new fallow, is very small, amounting 
to only 2,400 acres, from which it appears that the limit of 
cultivation has been reached, although the same was s.aid in 
1866, when no less than 43*5 per cent, was recorded ns barren. 
There has been a great development of cultivation since tho 
first regular settlement, when the cultivated area was only 45 
per cent, of the total area, and even since the last settlement 
there has been an increase of over three per cent. Round tho 
■\'illage3 the cultivation is of a very fair order ; the goind area 
is large, averaging 14*5 per cent. ,* but elsewhere the crops arc 
usually light. The double-cropped area is about 23 per cent., 
a high proportion in a pargana which contains so much clay 
that is only suited for rice. The irrigated area in 1902 was 
about 34 per cent, of the cultivation. It is watered from wells 
and tanks in about equal proportions, and also to a small extent 
from the rivers and streams. Neither the tanks nor the streams 
are fidly made use of for this purpose on account of the barren 
nature of the soil on their banks. "Wells are numerous, about 
1,850 being employed for irrigation, and over one-third of 
these are of masonry, the number of wells of this class having 
very greatly increased of late years. The water-level is high, 
water being found at a depth ranging from 16 to 20 feet below 
the surface. The precarious villages of the pargana are 
TJtrahtia in the Gumti highlands, Bhadnamau, a tiny village to 
the south of the Sai, and Purwar Pachhim, on the west bank 
of the Eakhj which is sometimes liable to fiooding. 
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The ]thar££ is the principal harvest, owing to the predozn- 
inanco of the rice crop, which is grown roxxnd the jhils. 
Alone it covers over 36 per cent, of the cultivation. Next in 
importance come juar, bajra and maize in the kharif, while in 
the rabi wheat takes the lead, followed by gram, peas and 
barley. The holdings are very small, and the condition of the 
cultivators is, ns a rule, far from satisfactory. The average rate 
for ordinary tenants, who hold by far the greatest portion, 
varies according to the nature of the soil, and at the last settle- 
ment ranged from Es. 6-12-11 to Rs. 3-7-9 per acre, the latter 
rate prevailing in the poor sandy land along the Sai. The 
average for the whole pargana was Es. 5-11-4. Since the 
settlement there has been a farther rise in rents, owing to 
competition, and the enhancement tells heavily on the cultivat- 
ing classes. At the summary settlement the revenue demand 
for this pargana was Es. 87,051. This was raised to Es. 97,554 
at the first regular settlement of 1866, and at the last settle- 
ment to Es. 1,29,057, which falls with an incidence of 
Es. 2-6-8 per acre of cultivation and Ro. 1-4-0 per aero of the 
whole area. The onhancemont at the last revision was large, 
amounting to as much as 32‘5S per cent. 

The poijulation of the pargana at the first census of 1869 
numbered 67,353 souls, and since that date there has been no 
groat increase. In 1901 there wore 70,371 inhabitants, of whom 
36,456 were males and 33,936 females. Hindus largely pre- 
dominate, numbering 65,824, as against 4,545 Musalmans and two 
Aryas, a higher proportion than in any other pargana. The 
chief cultivating castes are Brahmans and Rajputs, who occur 
in more than the usual proportion; next come Ahirs, Lodhs, 
Pasis, Chamars and Moraos. The only town in the pargana 
is Bijnaur, and thei’o arc no villages of any great size. Separate 
mention has been made of Ain, Amausi, Bantbara, Bhatgaon, 
Harauni, Kali-Paohhim and Rahimnagar-Pandiawau. Means 
of communication arc good. The east of tho pargana is 
traversed by the main line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Railway from Lucknow to Rai Bareli, but there is no statioa 
within its limits; through the north-west runs the broad and 
metre-gauge lines of the same system from Lucknow to 
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Cawnpore, -with stations at Amatisi and Haranni. To the south 
of this runs the metalled road to Cawnpore, crossing the Sai at 
Bani, 'wTicnce a similar road goes east to Jlohanlalganj. The 
east of the pargana posso^es the main road from Lucknow 
to Rai Bareli. Unmctalled roads lead from Lucknow to 
Bijnaur and Sissaindi ; and from Bani to Haranni and Halih- 
abad. A third runs from Banthara to Sissaindi. Markets 
are held at eight places in the pargana.* 

There are in all 102 villages in the pargana, divided into 
201 mahals. Of these, at the time of the last settlement, 
83 were held by zamindars, 13 by taluqdars, and 108 by 
coparcenary bodies. Taluqdars owned only 13 per cent, of the 
area — a very low proportion for this district; hut they are 
making some headway. The only resident tnlnqdar is Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan of Behta, who owns Behta and one or two 
other villages acquired by purchase. The othei-s are the Raja 
of Sissaindi, who owns the Barauna estate of some twelve 
villages, and Rai Sri Ram Bahadur of Rasulpur in Ryzabad, 
who has purchased shares in Kali-Pachhim and Purwar-Purah. 
The other proprietors are mainly Rajputs, most of whom are 
connected with the Chauhans of Amausi, Musalmans of Bij- 
naur and Lucknow, Brahmans, many of whom arc Pandes, 
Kayasths, Kashmiris, Banias and Ahirs. Since 1866 the 
smaller Rajput, Musalman and Brahman proprietors have lost 
very heavily, while the chief gainers have been the money- 
lenders and pleaders of Lucknow. 

As stated in the article on Bijnanr town, the pargana 
was formerly held by the Pasis, under Raja Bijli, who is said to 
have had twelve forts, amongst which were Katliawan, Kali- 
Pachhim, Mati, Purwar-Purab and others whose names are 
forgotten, but which extended up to Sarsawan and the Gumti. 
TTis subjugation, as usual, followed at the hands of the Rajputs, 
and here again we have the well-known story that the Pasis 
wished to force on a family of Brahmans an alliance with one 
of their sons. The Brahmans, in the orthodox manner, tem- 
porized, and in good time received assistance from no less a 
person than Jai Chandra of Kanauj. The same thing occurred 
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at Kharawan, and again at Sispaindi. The story is certainly 
widespread that when Alha and Udal, the Banaphar captains of 
Kananj, camo to coerce the refractory PasiSj or Bliars, or 
whatever name we may give to the oaiiy inhabitants^ and 
pitched tlioir camp bolow Lachhman Tila, the fort of Nathawan 
near Bijnaiir was one of the objects of their conquest. The 
Mnsalmans, on the other hand, say that it was they who camo 
to the aid of the Brahmans, and under Qazi Adam drove ont 
the infidels — a very surprising stor)', -which Only lends addi- 
tional testimony to the power of the Bhars. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Jlusalmans came at an early date, and had 
a very hard fight, judging from the tombs at Bi joaur. Whether 
they camo with Saiyid Salar is douhtfiil: it seems more 
probable that the first invaders ^Yoro the comrades of Qazi 
Adam, the progenitor of the Bucknowr Sheikhs and tho 
Pirzadahs of Bijnaur. Another invasion wms that of tho 
Ohauhans of Amaiisi, an account of Avhich is given in 
the article on that village. Between them, the Sheikhs 
and Chaiihans hold tho whole pargana, excepting tho domains 
of tho Pandos of Rahimnagar (gr. v.) uji to. very recent times. 


CHIIfnAT, Pargana^ and Tahsil Lt/cnexoAV. 

A A'lllage lying on the metalled road from Lucknow to 
Fyzabad, at a distance of about six miles from tiie former. 
It is situated in latitude 26° 52' north and longitude 81° 3' east. 
Branch roads take off from Loro to Dowa and Satrikh in 
Bara Banki, tho latter passing through tho linzdr of Rafatganj, 
which was constructed by King Ghozi-ud-din Haidar.- A large 
house in the centre A\'as originally built os the residence of tho 
KotAval, but is now occupied by tho veruaeular school. Tho 
ganj is now Government property. The market bore is noAV of 
little importance, although before tho opening of the railway it 
was a flourishing centre of the grain trade. It is said that 
there Avas a large mai-kot hero even before the da 3 *s of Ghazi- 
ud-din Haidar, for the local derivation of tho name is from 
ChanahSt, tho gram market. Tho ATdlage has an area of 60G 
acres, of which 01 are rovenne-freo. It is held in imperfect 
pattidaxi tenure by Banias and< Sheikhs, the former haA’iug 
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recently establislictl tliemselvos hero. The revenue clcmnnd is 
Rb. 2,300. TJie village lands are perfectly level and arc almost 
solely irrigated from the Rataulha tank, a large scini-circulac 
depression lying to tho south-west. Tlie population at the last 
census numbered l,5S960uls,of whom 300 were iMiisalnians,Bamas 
forming the bulk of the remainder. The place possesses the 
dargah of ono ^liran, a wrestler who is said to have died a ni.nrtyr 
in the early d.ays of the Musnlman conqiiast. Hisurs iscGlcbr.<itcd 
yearly in Jeth, after th c Satrikh fair. To the north of the village 
is a tank built about 70 years ago by one Salig Ram, a Bania. 

Chinhat is chiefly' deserving of mention as figuring pro- 
minently in the history of Lucknow and the mutiny. It gives 
its naino to the unfortunate action in which, on the 30th June, 
1857, the English forces under Sir Henry Lawrence received a 
severe cheek and were eompelled to shut themselves up within 
tho Residency. On the 29th of Juno nows w'as Brought that an 
advanced guard of oOO foot and 100 horse liad reached Chinhat, 
and the Sikh cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre the position. 
Tho no.\t day, very onrly in the moniing, a force of 11 guns, 
110 lioi'Sio, including 36 Volunteer cavalry* and 520 foot were 
sent out under Sir Henry Lawrence himself. After reaching 
tho Kiikrail bridge they advanced in extended order for a mile 
niid-a-half, when they were fired on by the enemy', who were 
occupying some thick mango groves on tho near side of Chinhat. 
After a check caused by tho British fire the enemy* continued 
to advance, outflanking tho small force on both sida«. They 
seized tho 'village of Ismailganj and ox>oned a safe and deadly 
fire on tlio British, and a retreat was ordered. The Sikh c-avalry 
had already fled, and tho remainder of the small army struggled 
painfully* back to Lucknow, being saved from entire dcstruotiod 
by the extraordinary* gallantry of the Volunteers under Captain 
RadcHfl'c, wlio charged several times and by continually show- 
ing a bravo front kept off the enemy till tho remnants of the 
force had crossed the iron bridge. The British Josses comprised 
four guns, tw'o officers, 112 English soldiers and many natives 
killed, and four officers and 44 English soldiers wounded. A 
large number of the native troops also deserted. The enemy’s 
force was estimated at 12 guns and 6,500 men. 
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WAR HI SAXJAR KHAX, nwl T^h»V 

Thw viUagc i*- propt'rly a pari MuliKabnd. which it< 
on the wc^t. It is- IiouikUmI on three mMi’« hy the* left, 
h.tnlc of the river Rehfsi. A«!joi»i»g it ow the north i^s the 
?inall ^-illagc of Ivniulra-Kahin, where rhete »*> an otfio4 s-olioo). 
The popuhtfioi) ai the hs'-t cenHh numhercrl l,oi>7 per^oji'-i of 
whom 401 were JIu-altnaiio. iVIiirk«-l'' are Jn-hl heje a. 

week. ThevilJftpo lainl-' ei»vci‘ 2o0 nert- nntl ure liehl by the 
Paihati*' in ]iatti<itiri tenure at a revenin* of R-. !J0r». 

TIse villajie wit" formerly It now » a- Ilnlakjnawar .an«l wa-. 
the fir-t *e!{lei»ent of the family of .\injjii7.,ii I*nlh!»n<s. who 
camu here nnder T>Her Khan in IGTO. sbirinu the reiVn of 
Fiiahjahatt, ThK Hiler Khun wn*- the ‘•on of Parya ICh in L'hH^ 
who wii- the oompnnjon of Khniijjihnn Iioili, who reKlh'il 
ftjr!tm--L the emperor. After the fleath of Hurya Khan hi^ 
M>n^ were rec-'ivod apain into favour, Ilnhaihtr Khtn wa* 
appeintf tl to TCnhnl, ontl Diler Khan, otherwi'-e Known «-• .btlal 
Khim,wa*ni'iile Sithahdar of OniUi. The-e f brother^ wen’ <ij<* 
f«»in«ler of f'hahj'ihanpnv. Among the follower- »f Hihr Khan 
wete Katvn! Khan and Rahmlnr Khan, the =(«$>•> of iijwan 
IVl uhnTnmnil Klnii, who hail bei-n Invifeil to llinih-tm front 
Banatr near Pe-hawar by Ihtryn Ivluati Lodi. Tliey "ittlrd in 
I}alnkinrtgar,W'hejcth'*irde-eendaiit"-itiU re-ide. S.tuii«-t Khan, 
Ihe^on of nnhavhtr Khnn, left the pht-e iiml f-i-ttled in Unkhti- 
3*arna»:.tr, tvliile ?^anjMr Khan.th” -’^-n of KmwbI Khan, reneiined 
ill the original home aiul eh.ingitl it" nmne t-o that iif tlarhi 
Kinjiir Khan. The meinbei"' of the faniily s.till lioKl the plaeo 
and one or two other village*-. 

HOSITATXf«AK.r, Pdrf^-tM'T uwd Tofi<iV MutrAyi.AMJANM. 

A m.orkc't town ^i^^mted on the LneKnow and Snibtnpnr 
road, in lulitncle 2G® 4U' north ami longituflo V e»-t, 
ul nhoni fourteen mile-i from l/ueKiinv* and einht mile- fn»n» 
jrolmnlalpiinj, with which if !« conneeted hy an uiurietalltyl road. 
The former io«d nir)«: thronph the prinf’ipal ‘•fnet f<»r nearly 
the whole length of fho town ami marJv<•l•^ are hebl here 
twico a w eek. The tow n hn." long been well know’n a*- n f1onri"h- 
ing Irade eentjv and the nnmml ualc' aie cahmhileil at ahont 
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Es. 40j000; but formerly the trade -was very much greater. 
There is a police-station here, situated just outside the tou'u to 
the south-east, a post-office, road bungalow, a large upper primary 
school and a girls’ school. The population, which in 1869 num- 
bered 3,690 persons, had fallen at the last census to a total of 2,061, 
of whom the majority are Banias. The decline has been constant, 
and is due to the attraction of the trade from Goshainganj to the 
railway. There is a small C- M. S. Mission here, a branch 
of the establishment at Nigohan. The name of the revenue 
mauza is Sadarpur Karora, the site of that name lying to the 
south of Goshainganj and containing a population of 712 
persons. The area is SS9 acres held in taluqdslri tenure at a 
revenue of Rs. 2,300. It belongs to the Raja of Sissaindi. 

Opposite the police-station are the extensive remains of 
the old fort of Raja Himmat Gir Goshain, who commanded a 
force of some 1,000 Raga cavalry in the time of Shuja-ud-daula. 
He received the pargana of Amethi in jagir and built the 
market here which subsequently, in 1857, gave its name to the 
pargana. He seems to have been a person of some importance, 
for after the defeat of Shuja-ud-daula at Buxnr he shut the 
gates of his fort upon him. After the restoration of order he 
considered it prudent to retire from Oudh, and obtained a 
small jagir near Hardwar, his home. The mud walls of the 
fort are still standing and are surrounded hy a deep moat, now 
almost fallen in, and overgrown with grass and bushes. The 
fort was built on the deserted village site said- to have been 
held by the Bhars and commands an extensive -view of the 
country lying round. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856. It contains 621 houses, of which 335 were assessed to 
taxation in 1902 j the total income being Es. 745, which falls 
•with an incidence of Re. 1-15-3 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-6 
per head of population. The expenditure for the same year 
was Es. 705, of which Rs. 430 were devoted to the upkeep of 
the town police and Rs. 180 to conservancy. Rairs are held at 
Goshainganj in honour of Debi Chaturbhuji in the month of 
Chait and on the Hasehra in Elnar ; they are attended by some 
5,000 persons. On the old Bhar dih there is a shrine of one 
Raja Bir, -a local deity,, of whom nothing is known. His 
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worship is performed by Hindu women on Tuesdays and 
Sundays. 

HARAUNI, Farga'tva. BixtrAtm, Tahiti LtrOKNOw. 

A small village in the west of the pargana, lying 
in latitude "26° 42' north and longitude 80° 45' east, a short 
distance to tho east of the road from Bani to Mohan, at a 
distance of five miles north-west of the former and seven miles 
from Bijnaur. It possesses a station on tho Oiidh and Rohil- 
khand Kailwny from Lucknow to Cnwnpore, the lino traversing 
the village lands from north-east to south-west. Tho place is 
otherwise of little importance, having neither a school nor a 
bazar. Tho village lands cover 700 acres and are held in joint 
zamindari tenure at a revenue of Ks. 1,000. There is but little 
irrigation from tho few wells. The population at tho last census 
numbered but 578 souls, Brahmans being the prevailing Hindu 
caste. 


ITAUNJA, PargMia MAnoNA, T(tfi$U MAiiTHABAn. 

A large, village on the cast of tho main road from Luoknow 
to Sltapui*, close to its junction with tlio branch road from Mai 
to Muliona; it is situated in latitude 27° 5' nortli and longitude 
80° 55' oast, at a distance of a mile and-a-lialf south-west from 
the pargana capital and eight miles north of Luekuow. It is of 
some imporkincc as possessing a railway station, which lies 
olo&o to the road, a postal sub-oflico and a jjolice-station, and 
also as being the headquarters of a large tahiqa. Markets are 
held here tmcc a Aveek on Mondays and Fridays; and two fairs 
occur yearly ; one Icnowu as the Shoo Bavah for three days in 
klarch, and tho other as the Bainliln, Avhich lasts for ten days. 
There is a fine temple here, built by tlio prosout Raja. Tho 
population in 1901 numbered 2,397 souL, of whom 272 woro 
Musalmans, Brahmans are the jnost numerous Hindu caste. 
The village has an area of 621 acres, of which 64 are revenue- 
free, ,the remainder being assessed at Rs. 1,260. ITo less 
than 112 acres are under groves. The soil is a good 
loam, and means of irrigation both from tanks and wells are 
sufficient. 
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The present earner of tlie Itaunja taluqa is Raja Indra 
Bikram Singh, a Parnrar Pajput, who holds the estates of 
Baipur Ekdaria and Madhopur, consisting of 53 villages and 
three, pattis in this district and the village of Agasad in Bara 
Banki. He claims descent from one Deo Bndh Eai, a native of 
Dharanagar in Gwalior. The story goes that Mahona and the 
neighbouring land were held by Bai Damar, a Kurmi, and Rai 
Mohan, a Murao. Both these men incurred the displeasure of 
the then Emperor of Dehli by their recusancy, and consequently 
one Bam Singh was sent to subdue them. Finding his task 
difficult, he summoned to his aid his brother, Deo Budh Eai, 
who vanquished the defaulters and slew them, obtaining in 
reward the title of Baja and the Itaunja estate. The Emperor 
also sent to Deo Budh Bai a chaukliat or stone door-frame, 
which is to this day regarded as an object of veneration. The 
present chief is twentieth in descent from the founder of the 
family. 

JABEAHLI, Pargana Nigohan, TaJistl Moha-^T/ALGAItj. 

A large village in the north of pargana, lying in latitude 
26® 37' north and longitude 80® 69' east, between the Bakh 
stream and the metalled road and the railway from Luck- 
now to Bai Bareli, at a distance of four miles south of 
Mohanlalgonj. The village is the largest in the pargana, helv- 
ing an area of 2,4SS acres assessed to a revenue of Es. 2,614. 
The soil is chiefly loam, but there is also much clay in the 
neighbourhood of the large jhil on the east, from which the village 
lands are irrigated. The population in 1901 numbered 1,506 
persons, the majority of whom are Bajputs of the Janwar clan. 
There is a school here which was established in 1863. Jabrauli 
was first colonized by the Janwars of Mau about the end of tho 
sixteenth century. They continued to hold the village with twelve 
■others till shortlj’’ before the annexation, when they were dis- 
possessed by the Xhattri bankers of Mauranwan in TJnoo, who 
took their villages in farm. It is now held jointly by the 
taluqdars of Bahvi and Kanchanpur of the Mauranwan house; 
but the Janwars still hold Jabrauli and four other villages 
in suh-settlcmcnt. 
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JINDAUB, Pargana and Tahsil Malikabad. 

A very large village on ilio western borders of the pargana. 
It lies in 26° 58' north latitude and 80° 38' east longitude, 
on the road from Malihabad to Sandila, at a distance of seven 
miles north-west of the former. The village has an area of 
2,318 acres and consists of a number of hamlets, of Avhich the 
most important are Rahimabad, Bakinagar and Gadiakhcra. The 
two former lie on the left bank of the Bebta, a stream which runs 
dry in the hot weather, hut frequently damages the JfJiavlf 
crops in the rains. Markets are hold weekly in Rahimabad and 
Bakinagar on Mondays and Thursdays respectively. Rahim- 
abad gives its name to a station on the Otidli and Rohillcliand 
Railway, but the line docs not touch the village, the station 
being situated in Tarauna, a.bout a mile to the north. The total 
area ofJiudaur is 2,318 acres, assessed as six mahSlsat a revenue 
of Rs. 4,d55. It is said to he a very ancient, village, the ancestors 
of the present Sheikh zamindars, Ahmad Husain and others, 
having according to the tradition cleared the jungle and founded 
the place in the days of Saiyid Salar. The owners aro in 
reduced circumstances, and part of the land is passing out of 
their hands, owing in a great measure to their disunion. The 
inhabitants have n poor reputation, as for •'ome years past crimo 
has been rife in tho village. The poimlntion in 1001 mmibercd 
3,296 souls, of whom 903 were Mtisalmans. Tho land is 
generally good, but there is a considerable proi)ortion of sandy 
bhv/p soil. Irrigation is effected from both wells and tjmks, and 
the principal crops are wheat and maize. There aro several 
temples and mosques in Rahimabad and Bakinagar, and some 
tombs said to be those of the martyr comrades of Saiyid 
Salar. 

Jindaur formerly gave its name to a tappa of twelve 
villages, six of which were hold by Sheikhs and six by Solankhi 
Rajputs. They aro said to htivo settled boro by Deo Rudh Rni, 
the Panwar founder of tho Itaunja house, who camo from 
Bharauagar in Malwn. Tho Solankhis aro supposed to have 
accompanied him from Touk, and tho Sheikhs to have joined 
the migr.atioii from Malwn, under their leader, Salahat Ali. 
Another story says that th(^ turned tho Panwars out, and 
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captured the old Pan^var fort of Jindaur. The Solankhi villages 
are novr chiefly held by the talnqdar of jSTandauIi in Unao, but 
the old propiietors retain four in sub-settlement. The Sheikhs 
have been more fortunate, and retain Jindaur and other estates. 
They are knoTvn as the Ghor-charhas, apparently from their 
equestrian skill, although this name is a fairly common appella. 
tion of subcastos in Oudh and possibly points to a Hindu origin. 
During the mutiny they rendered much assistance to Mr. Kavanagh 
in his fight against Lakkar Shah, the faq£r, -who moved about the 
country endeavouring to keep alive the rebellion. 


‘ JUGGATJB, Pargana and TaJisil Lttckxow. 

A largo village on the extreme eastern borders of the 
pargana and district, lying in latitude 26“ 52' north and 
longitude 81° 6' east, a short distance to the north of the 
road from Lucknow to Satrikh, and abotit two miles south of 
the main road to Bara Bank! and Pyzabad. A short distance to 
the north of the village is the station on the Oudh and Eohil- 
khaud Railway, which traverses the village lands from south- 
west to north-e.'ist. Juggaur has a total area of 2,276 acres, and 
is highly cultivated and amply irrigated from wells and tanks. 
The village itself is placed among fine groves of trees, which 
cover over one hundred acres, and contains a few good brick 
houses belonging to the hlusalman proprietors. The population 
in 1901 numbered 2,741 persons, of whom 809 were jMusalmans, 
the remainder being chiefly Ahirs arid Lodhs. There is a village 
school hero, but there is no trade, the population being chiefly 
agricultural. Juggaur is said to be a very old place, and to have 
been founded by one Jogi Jagdeo; but at the time it was taken 
by the ]\Ins.almans it was one of the Bhars’ headquarters. There 
are in the village three tombs of the men who fell in the fight 
against them, those of Ahmad Shahid, .Qazi Kalian and Shahid 
Zain-ud-Din. The IVIusalmans belong to the family of Qidwai 
.Sheikhs and trace their origin from Qazi Qidwat-ud-din, a 
brother of the king of Rum, who is said to -have come to 
Hindostanih 1184 and to have been made governor of Oudh. 
They state that they conquered 54 villages in this part of the 
country and were granted a farmidn by the Sultana Bizia 
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bestowing on tliom the proprietary riglit. Different members'^ 
of the family attained high positions under the Debli Emperors, 
and one of them founded the talnqn of Gndia in Bara Banki and 
another was the ancestor of the Baja of Jahangirabad. A third 
taluqdar, of Jasmara in Bara Banki, also belongs to this family; 
the estate was founded by Mimaffar Ali, who was killed in the 
mutiny by the rebels. The state of the Musalman zamindars 
has somewhat deteriorated of late years, as much of thmr lands 
has been mortgaged, the possession of a considerable proportion 
having thus passed to a Lucknow pleader. Of all the sharers, 
Fazal Khan alone has improved his position. Further mention, 
of the family will be found in the Barn Banki volume. 


KAKORI, Pargava Kakoot, TaMU Lttcknow. 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable town lying 
duo west of Lucknow, in latitude 26° 62' north and longitude 80° . 
48' oast, at a distance of about eight miles from tho district 
headquarters. About a mile to tho north runs the metalled road 
from Lucknow to Malihabnd, which is connected with Kakori 
by a metalled road and near the junction of this branch road 
is tho railway-station. The place possesses a police-station, 
post-office, an anglo-vernacular middle school and an upper 
primary school, both attended by about 70 scholars. The latter 
is situated in one of tho old baradaris. There are two bazfirs 
held in the Katra and tho Kothtaleganj, and the annual sales 
are said to amount to Rs. 45,000. TJie population, which in 
1869 numbered 8,220 souls, had risen at tho last census to 8,933 
persons, of whom 3,660 were Musalmans. Several of tho 
Sheikh families of Kakori are of considerable antiquity and 
wealth, including among them many of the Lucknow pleaders, 
who have beautified the town with some well-built brick houses 
and baradaris. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in Govern- 
ment service. Tho town lands cover 2,461 acres and are held 
in zamindari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 2,276. As much as 645 
acres are occupied by groves which surround tho town on all 
sides. 

Kokori is administered under Act ITX of 1866. In 1902 
it contained 1,947 houses, of which 1,060 were assessed. Tlio 
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inoome from the house tax was Rs. 1,205, falling with an inci- 
denee of Re. 1-0-7 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-0 per head 
of population. The total income from all sources was Rs. 1,160 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,884. Of this Rs. 630 were devoted 
to the u])keep of the town police and about Rs. 450 to conser- 
vancy. 

The place is of great antiquity. It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Bhars, whose fort was known as Eakor- 
garh. These Bhars were probably expelled by the Bnis, for 
this was one of the x>arganas included in the Baiswara kingdom 
t and the Bais Raja, Sathna, the father of Tilok Chand, fixed his 
headquarters at Eakori. His estates extended as Air as the city 
of Lucknow, which then belonged to 'the Jaunpur sovereign. 
The story, as told by the Musalmans of the place, states that in 
the time of Sultan Husain Shah of Jaunpur three Saiyids, by 
name Ahmad, Hamid and Muhammad, on their return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, sounded the azan on the banks of the Sai 
near Mohan. The subjects of Raja Sathna, who- had ordered 
that the azan should not be sounded in his dominions, killed 
two of the three Saiyids, while the third escaped to Jaunpur. In 
consequence of this outrage an army was sent against the Bisis, 
whose fort at Rui Bareli was taken. The Raja fled to Kakori 
and escaped for the time being owing to disturbances in 
Bengal. Shortly afterwards a second complaint was made 
against the Raja. A certain Saiyid with his wife and child 
had settled near Kakorgarh on the high ground where the Chau- 
dhrPs house now stands. He had taken service under the Raja, 
and while he was absent collecting rents his wife and daughter 
were overheard singing the nialar. When the Raja discovered 
that there were two Mnsalman women in the place, he seized 
them, but they committed suicide in order to avoid disgrace. 
•The Saiyids thereupon complained to Jaunpur and a second 
force was sent by Saltan Husain under his Wazir, Malik Asad- 
ud-din. The Wazir gave out that he had quarrelled with the 
king, and was on his way to Dehli ; and he invited all the 
Rajput chiefs to enter his service. Raja Sathna complied and 
welcomed the Wazir to his fort at Kakori ; whereupon the 
Musalmans turned upon the Hindus and exterminated them. Ic 
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roAvaJ'd for this exploit tlio Sultan gave the lands of Kokori to 
the Wasiir and his officers. Prom the son of the former, Malik 
Maruf, and the sons of his two daughters, Malik Baha-ud-din 
Kaiqubad and Malik Nasrat-ud-diu, arc descended the Malik- 
zados of Kakori. They were made qazis and chaudhris of the 
pargana, and their descendants still hold the proimiotary rights 
>of the plaeo. 

There arc several famous men. among the Musalmans of 
Kakori. A little below the fort to the south may ho seen the 
tomb of Sheikh Bhikhan Shah, a faqir of the Kabira scot, Avho 
was as learned as he was pious and died in 981 H.* Close by 
it are the tombs of his disciples, Sultan Gulrat of the imperial 
family of Dehli, and his foster-brother, Shams-ud-din. The 
inscriptions on the tomb state that they were built in 1680 
and 1627 A.D. Further on outside the town to the south- 
east arc two other ' dargahs in honour of Makhdum Shah, 
Muhammad Kazim and Makhdum Shah Turab, in whoso memory 
annual festivals are oolebratecl and a grout fair is hold, attended 
by large numbers of people from Lucknow and the neighbouring 
villages. On the west is the tomb of Azmat-ullab, built in 
the reign of Shabjaban, to whose daughter Azmat-ullah was 
tutor, and who, his descendants say, also gave instruction to 
Aurangzob himself. 


KAKORI Pargana, Talisil Luckkow. 

This the smallest pargana of the di‘«triGt, is bounded on the 
east by Lucknow, on the south by Bijnaur, on the north by 
Malihabnd, and on the west by pargana Aurns-Mohan of Unao, 
from whiob it is separated by the Nngwa or Loni river, a small 
tributary of tho Sai, that rises near Mohan and flows in a south- 
easterly direction along the boi'ders of this pargana into Bijnaur. 
Part of the northern boundary is formed by the Bohta, which 
flows into tho Gumti above Lucknow. The pargana is traversed 
from Avest to ea&t through the centre by tho useless canal of 
Ghazi-ud-diu Haidar, Avhich, on account of its faulty construction, 
does not even carry off tho drainage. The southern half of tlio 
pargana resembles Bijnaur, the soil being a heavy clay, dotted 


* AiU'i'Akbari, Vol. J,, p. SIC. 
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•with jWls and interspersed with stretches of barren ■dsar. The 
northern portion possesses a fair loam soil, this being generally 
characteristic of the watershed of the Gumti, as clay is of the 
valley of the Sai. 

The total area of the pargana is 38,144 acres or 59-5 square 
miles. Of this, 21,495 acres or 57 per cent, were cultivated in 1902, 
the double-cropped area being 5,G60 acres or 26 per cent, of the 
cultivation; of the remain der,30 percent, was barren, two-thirds 
of this consisting of unculturable waste chiefly in the form of 
iisar. The grove area is large aselseAvhere, amounting to 1,728 
acres, but most of this is to be found in the immediate vicinity 
of Kakori town. Excluding the groves, the cultnrable area is 
very small, comprising only 3,200 acres, and most of this is 
in the form of fallow. There has been a noticeableincreasein the 
cultivation since the settlement of 1866; but the difference, 
amounting to about 2,300 acres, is not so marked here as else- 
where. The irrigated area in 1902 was 8,058 acres or over 
37 per cent, of the cultivation. Over three-fourths of this 
is watered from the woll«, which number about 1,160, of which 
335 are of masonry — ^a figure which shows a very great increase 
since the last settlement. This increase is of great import- 
ance, • for formerly the pargana was chiefly dependent on 
its tanks, and these, though numerous, are unsatisfactory as 
having a tendency to dry up when they are most needed. At 
present, however, the pargana is fairly secure, -and the pre- 
carious villages are few in number, only one, Khanpur Man 
in. the extreme west, suffering in any serious degree from 
a deficiency of water. The rivers and their diminutive affluents 
are very’ little used for irrigation, only about 600 acres being 
thtTS watered. Wells almost everywhere admit of easy and inex- 
pensive construction, the average depth at which water is found 
being no more than seventeen feet. In many of the wells 
the water is of a brackish nature, as in Bijnaur, the probable 
cause being the prevalence of dsew- 

Asin Bijnaur, too,theprincipal crop is rice, which covers about 
SO per cent, of the cultivated area. Next in the kharif comes 
juar, followed at a considerable distance by maize and bajra. In 
the xabi, gram and peas take the lead, being . largely sown 
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as a second crop aftei' lice. Almost an eqnal area is occupied by 
wheat, most of which is sown alone. The area under barley is 
also considerable, and covers some 11 per cent, of the total oiilti- 
vatioii. Tho rental, as determined at the settlement of 1896. is 
low, tho rates ranging from Es. 9-6-0 per acre of goind to 
Ee. 1-13-0 per acre of 67m)’. The average rate for loam soils 
is Es. 6-13-0 per .acre, and for elay Es. 5-1-6. Privileged rates 
are paid, as usual, by the higher caste cultivators. About 76 per 
cent, of the area is held by the ordinary tenants, whose holdings 
are on an average no more than 2’09 acres. TJnder-proprietors 
hold ten per cent., but the indis’idual nrensaroagain very small. 
Holders of sir and hhudkdsht, on the other hand, who occupy 
nearly eight per cent., are bettor off, with an overage of 6*7 acres 
a-piece. Practically tho whole area is held at cash rate**. Tho 
revenue demand at the puramary settlement was E*. 42,425. 
This was raised to Es. 44,276 in 1SG6 ; and at the last settlement 
to Es. 56,515, giving an enhancement of Es. 12,239, or 27-6 ]>or 
oont. on tho expiring revenue. The increase was made progres- 
sive, the full demand being reached in 1907. Tho inoidenco in 
1902 w.asEe. 1-1 5-9 per aero of cultivation and Be. 1-1-4 per acre 
of the Avhole area, being the lowest of any pargano in the district. 

At the census of 1809 the population numbered 31,729 
souls, and since then it has increased steadily. In 1902 there 
were 35,655 inhabitants, of whom 38,103 wore moles and 17,652 
females. Muhammadans numliered 0,663 or over 18 i)or cent. — n 
higher proijortion than in any other pargana. Tho chief culti- 
vating classes arc Musalmans, Aliirs, Liodhs, Pasis, Thakuvs, 
Chnmurs and Brahmans ; but this doe's not exhaust tho list, nor is 
any one caste specially predominant. Kakori is a considerable 
. town, bub of the romaining 64 villages, uono are of any impoi*t- 
ance, and only one, Amothin-Salompur, Avhich lies near the 
railway station of Kakorl, has a population of over 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. There are bn:K{irs at Hakori and Muhammadnagar, tho 
latter being generally known ns Bassfir Bangla. 

Tho pargana was formerly of more importance. It was tho 
thoroughfire for the traffic between Lucknow and CaAvnpore, 
which passed along tho unmetallcd road that leads to Mohan, 
and crosses tho Siii near Ncolini in TJnao. This road was 
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formerly embellished by spacious snrfiis, bazSrs, and linacWniD 
bridges and wells, built by the wealthy Lucknow officials to per- 
petuate their names and memories. The bridges and wells 
remain ; but the baztlrs, deserted for the metalled road and the 
railway, are in ruins. The first of these was Saadatganj, built by 
the Ifawab Saadat Ali Khan, in 1800 ; then comes Fatcliganj, 
built by Asaf-ud-daula to celebrate his victory over the Eohillas. 
The place is still standing, but is no longer used as a bnzdr. The 
fine bridge over the Isagwa, which the road crosses about twelve 
miles from Lucknow, was built by Maharaja Tikalt Bai, 
the minister of Asaf-ud-danla ; he also built Tikaitganj, on the 
right bank of the stream, which now lies in ruins. Close toFatch- 
ganj is Khushalganj, and on the left bank of the Ifagwa is another, 
known as Ibrahimganj. Many mosques and tombs adorn the road- 
side, but most of these are in ruins. This deserted road still 
forms the chief means of communication for the sontli of the 
pargana. The north is served by the Oiidh and Kohilkhand 
Railway, with a station near Kakori, and close to this nins 
the road from Lucknow to Malihabad and Hardoi, from which a 
metalled road takes off at the railw-ay station and gives access 
to the town of Kakori. 

At the time of the last settlement the villages of the 
pargana were divided into 109 mahals. Of these, 6S 'sverc held 
in zamindari tenure, three by taluqdars, two by Government, and 
36 by pattidfiri bodies. There are no resident taluqdars. Mirza 
Jafar Ali Khan owns Muzaffarnagar ; Reari belongs to the Mnhant 
Har Charan Das; and the Rana of Khojurgaon holds Ibrahim- 
ganj. Musalmans own half the pargana, and belongs chiefly to 
the Sheikh and Qazizada families of Kakori. One-fourth 
is held by Rajputs of the Bais and other clans ; but they have 
lost ground considerably since the settlement of 1866. The 
Musalmans have not only retained their old estates, but increased 
them. The other chief gamers arc the Bania and Khattri 
money-lenders, Kashmiri Brahmans and Kayasths. The only 
other landliolders are Brahmans, Lodhs, Ahirs and Jats, hut 
their estates are very small. 

The history of the pargana is that of the town of Kakori, 
which has already been given. It was recorded as a pargana 
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as early as fclie time of Akbar. In the time of the Nawabi it wras 
generally held as a separate mahal, but from 1843 the pnrgana 
■was included in tho chakla of Sandila in Hardoi- 


KALI-PACHHIM, Pargana Bijnatjb, TaJtsU Luoknoav. 

This ’wllago lies in the east of the pargana, in latitude 
26® 44.' nortli and longitude 80® 67' cost, a short distance 
west of tho main road from Lucknow to hlohanlalganj and 
three miles oast from Bijnanr. To the AVist of the village lies 
tho chain of winding jhils that ultimately forms the Biikh 
stream. Tho place is of some antiquity : to tlic south-west of 
the main site is tho mound of Kali-Khera, which is said to 
represent one of tho twelve forts of Raja Bijli, the Pasi chief- 
tain, Avho held the Bijnaur pargana and was ovo“thrown by tho 
Chauhans of Amausi. The latter no longer hold Kali Pachhim 
in entirety, for a large part of the village has been purchased by 
tho Hon’blo Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, tho Kayasth taluqdar of 
Rasulimr in Fyzabnd. Tho total revenue is Bs. 3,515. Tho 
village has been partitioned into 14 malmls, and this in some 
measure accounts for tho losses of the Chauhans. It has an 
area of 3,028 acres, and consists chiefly of a clay soil, and is 
irrrigatod from the jhils and tanks. The population in 1901 
numbered 1,978 souls, the majority of whom arc Pasis. Tlicro 
is a lower primary school hero. 


KASMANLI, Fa.rgcb'na and Tahsil Mamitabau. 

There are two villages of this, name in tho pargana, known 
as Kasmandi-Kalan and Kasmandi-Kliurd, both of Avhich nro 
of coDsidorablo size and importance. Ksismandi-Kalan lies 
in latitude 26® 66' north and longitude 80® 47' oast, about 
four miles cast of Malihabad and two miles north of tho 
Behta river. The village hinds are extensive, covering 1,4-10 
acres*; they consist of the tivo mahals of Kasmandi and Hafiz- 
nagar, a small hamlet which lies to the south and extends as 
far as the river. The main village is surrounded ivith fine 
groves, which cover no less than 253 acres. It is hold in 
pattiddri tenure at a revenue, of R.s. 1,616, while Hafiznngar 
consists of a small zamindari bolding, assessed at Rs. 185- Tho 
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village lands are highly cultivated and irrigated from tanks 
and ■wells. The population, of the two sites at the last census 
numbered 2,008 persons, of whom 780 were Musalmans. The 
place contains several good houses, a post-o£Sce and a flourish- 
ing school, to which a girls’ school was formerly affiliated, but has 
since been abandoned. A small bazflr is held here weekly. 
The place is. said to take its name from one Eaja Xans, who 
was defeated and slain by Saiyid Salar Masaud. Outside the 
■village are numerous tombs of the fallen, and two ' especially 
are pointed out as the tombs of Saijdds Hashim and Qasim. 
The village is still owned by Muhammadans, who are said to 
be descended from the settlers left here by the invader. The 
place has long been the favourite residence of Musalmans, some 
of whom have bean distinguished for their learning and wealth. 
Saflznngar was bought from the Sheikhs by the Bazid Khel 
Pathans of Barigarhi. 

Kasmandi-Khurdliesinlatitude 26° 57^ north and longitude 
80° 44' east, at a distance of two miles to the north of Malihabad 
station on the road to Kalyanmal, and about four miles north- 
west of Kasmandi-Kalan. It covers an area of 2,228 acres, of 
which a large amount consists of barren fisew*. About half the 
lands are cultivated and are extensively irrigated from tanks. 
It contained in 1901 a population of 1,838 persons, of whom 
402 were Musalmans. The Hindu inhabitants are chiefly PaSis. 
This vi llage possesses a small bazdr, but no school. It gives its 
name to the taluqdari estate owned by Ahmad Khan of Malih- 
abad and is held at a revenue of Rs. 2,800. The place also is 
said to have been a part of the dominion of Baja Kans, and 
came into the possession of Paqir Muhammad Khan during his 
tenure of the pargana from 1837 to 1843. It seems formerly 
to have been held by the Janwars of Kbarawan. 


KATHWARA, Pargana hlAHonA, Tahsil Mauhabaj). 

A large village in the west of the pargana, situated on the 
banks of theGumti, in latitude 27° 1' north and longitude 80° 
east, at a distance of some four miles south-east of Itaunja and nmo 
miles north of Lucknow- It covers an area of 3,18.1 acres, being 
tholargest village in the iJargana^ and is held inpattidfiri tenure at 
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ft revomio of Ks. 3,000. Tlio cultivated area is about 1,480 acres, 
but the soil is poor in the upland portion and moans of irrigation 
are very deficient. About 600 acres lie in the Gumti khadir, 
and -\ybon not flooded yield excellent harvests. UTo less than 
308 acres are under groves, which almost surround the village 
site. To the south the banks of the river are greatly broken by 
ravine's. A large proportion of the land is cultivated by the 
Ciiauhnn owners. The population in 1901 numbered 2,058 souls, 
of whom 74 wore !Mu8olmans. The Hindus arc chiefly Bajpiit:* 
and Chamars. Kathwara is the parent village of an estate held 
by Chauhans, who in 1866 owned 32 villages, but their posses- 
sions have greatly diminished of late years, as Kathwarn alone 
remains to them. These Ohauhans arc said to have come about 
ibe same time as tbo Pan wars, about 500 years ago, from Main- 
puri under Aobaraj and Baobaraj, and to have turned out the 
Kurmis under Rai Dbandu, who had a strong fort in Kathwara. 
They were a very turbulotit set of men and were never quiet in 
the Nawnbi. On one occasion they carried their depredations 
into the very city of Luoknow, and a large force was sent 
against them, but they kept in retirement till the matter had 
blown over and then returned to their village. Again, in 1851, 
they refused to pay their revenuo and had to be reduced to 
order by tUo cbakladar, Khan Ali Khan, with a body of the 
King’s troops. 

Kathwara appears to bo a very ancient place. The story 
goes that in the Dwapar ago tlio village was hold by one Ouiyat 
Hansan Dhuj, wlio bad seized the horse tliat Arjim Pandava 
had lot loose during the horse sacrifice. IXo was then attacked 
by Arjun, and bis allies and the ])laco whore the armies met lias 
been called Katak-wasa, *^the meeting of the armies,” ever 
since. Hansan is said to have had a largo cauldron which ho 
kept full of boiling oil, and ho vowed ho would throw into 
lb any one of his army that lingered. The victim was his son, 
Sadhanand, w'ho had stayed boliind for one more day at the 
entreaties of his wife; but, like St. John, he emerged unhurt. 
At Chandanpux, a hamlet to the east of Kathwara, is the placo 
■\\horc the cauldron was sot uj), and ashes are still said to bo dug 
up there. Close to it is a small shriuo of Chaudiko Devi, 
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After this dynasty came the Bhars, and after the Bhais the 
Kiirmis. 


KHALISPUR, Pargana and TahsU MaIiIIiabad. 

A village lying in the south of the pargaho between 
the Kakori boundaries and the Bohta river tvhioh flows to 
the north-east. It lies in 26® B2' north latitude and 80° 45' 
oast longitude, at a distance of seven miles west of Lucknow 
and three miles south-east of Mnlihabad. The village lands 
cover 605 acres and arc held on revenue-free tenure. The 
soil is chiefly a good loam, with ample means of irrigation 
from wells and tanks. In the east of the village there is a 
large area under groves which cover altogether 120 acres. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,526 persons, of whom 
459 were Musalmans. There is a village school here which was 
established in 1863. Elhalispur is held in zamindari tenure 
and is the headquarters of a family of Qandahari Pathnns, who 
claim to bo the most noble Pathan family in Ondh. Yut-uf 
Khan, the father of Abd-ur-Bahinan Khan, came to Oudhin the 
time of Shuja-ud-daula and settled in Kbairabnd in 1763. His 
son performed good service in a contingent supplied by the 
Kewab for the use of the English Government, and was granted 
Kholispur and eleven other villages in jagir. Formerly the 
village had been held with 26 others on a rent-free teniure 
by the Pirzoda Shah Madan Pir, who received them from 
the Emperor of Dehli. They were confiscated by Shuja-ud- 
daula on witnessing the saint's grief at the sight of the head 
of the Rohilla chief, Hafiz Bahmat Khan. The latter had been 
a disciple of the Pir, and when after his defeat his head was 
brCught before the Nawab, and no one recognised it, some 
one suggested that the Pir would know, and he was called. On 
beholding it ho at once recognised the head and for the grief he 
displayed shared the ruin that had befallen his friend. 

KHARATVAN, Pargana and TahsU Mamhabad. 

A considerable village in the south-west of the pargana, on 
the south bank of the Behta j it is situated in latitude 26° Bfi' 
north and longitude 80° 39' east, at a distance of four miles west 
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of Malihabad and a mile sontli of the Sandila rood. Tho 
village lands extend to the XJnao border on tho south, and 
beyond tho Bchta on the north j they cover 2,651 acres and 
are assessed at’ Rs. 3,5S0. There is a large amount of barren 
and waste land, aspcoially on the soutli, but more than half tho 
village is cultivated, although means of irrigation arc deficient. 
Tho soil is chiefly a Aveak sandy loam, and crox)s are of an 
inferior description. The population at tho last census num- 
bered 1,872 persons, most of whom are low-caste Hindus. 
Markets ore hold here weekly, and there is a small school 
in the village. 

KharaAvan formerly gave its name to a tappa hold by 
JaUAvars, but the \rillago, with most of their possessions, has 
passed into other hands and now belongs to tho taluqdar of 
Sahlamau. These JanAvars state that at an early date tho south- 
Avest of the pargann was hold by Arakhs, Avho appear to have 
become Musalmans after Saiyid Salar’s invasion. In the 
village of Kliarawan lived a Brahman with a beautiful 
daughter, and she was sought in marriage by one of tho per- 
vert Arakhs. In his extremity he sought the aid of some 
JanAvars, who Avore passing through on a pilgrimage to Goya. 
On their return, they attacked the Musalmans, and drove them 
out of their villages, and for this exploit they gained tlxe title 
of Xiohnjavs, or men of iron. Tho tappa, Avhich once consisted 
of twelve villages, Avas broken tip during tho Nawabi, and 
all but a few have passed to tho Fathans and Sheikhs. 


KHUJAULI, Pargana and Talisll MonANLAiiOANj. 

AvilIagelyingin]ntitiido26® 43^ north and longitude 81® 2' 
oast, at a distance of three miles north-east of Mohnnlalganj 
on the road to Goshainganj at its point of junction vrith the 
unmotalled road from Lucknow to Nagram. Tho place is now 
of little importance, having a population of 1,327 persons. It 
is one of the headquarters of the tTanwars Avho settled here 
about the end of tho sixteenth century, and received this 
vilLige and Mau from tho Sheikhs of Amothi. In 1811 it 
was made tho capital of a new xnti'gann which belonged to 
the chakla of Baiswaru. The village is still hold by tho 
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Jamvars in pattidSri tenure at a revenue of Es. 1,560. It has 
an area of 1,768 acres, and consists for the most part of a heavy 
clay soil which is irrigated from the tanks. 

LUCKNOW CITY. 

Lucknow, the headquarters of the district and the capital 
of Oudh, is the largest city-of the United Provinces and conics 
next after the three presidency towns of all the cities of India. 
It lies mainly on the d'outh hank of the river Gumti, at a 
distance of 610 miles from Calcutta, 199 miles from Benares, 
and 42 miles from Cawnpore, in 26® 52' north latitude and 
SO® 66' east longitude. It is healthily situated at a height 
of 403 feet above the sea. Viewed from a distance, and 
not too closely scrutinized, Lucknow is one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque large cities in the world. It contains 
two noble mosques, an imambara of imperial' dimensions, some 
magnificent tombs and great palaces, besides a host of garden 
houses, pavilions, town mansions, temples and mosques, all 
erected during the last century by a number of wealthy and 
prodigal kings and their equally lavish courtiers. The interior 
of the city, however, does not correspond to its brilliant exter- ■ 
nal appearance. It has certainly finer and broader streets than 
most oriental towns; but these are due to the destruction of 
numbers of houses for military purposes after the mutiny. A 
glacis half a mile broad was cleared round the old fort, and 
three military roads radiating from it were driven right 
through the heart of the city. The other streets, however, 
are frequently narrow and diriy, and the bazfirs have a poor 
and squalid appearance. On closer examination the larger 
buildings almost invariably cause a feeUng of disappointment, 
for Lucknow represents the glorification of stucco, and now 
that the first freshness has worn off^ most of them present an 
appearance of extreme tawdriness. 

The most debased examples of architecture in India are to 
be fonnd in Lucknow, and in this city alone has the oriental 
falsified Pergusson's maxim and become vulgar. At the same 
time there are many buildings whose sky line and gcnetal 
plan are commendable. Seen from a distance, too, the fantastic 
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tlomos aiul intmaclcs of tlio Mavtinicrc, Clihatar Manzil and 
■QaisacbagTi ora very •vv'liile the mare ancient tomb'5 

and minarets rise jiroiully and robnkingiy above tliom, often 
dark grey with mo^s or green witli gra^-s, ^Yllilo Llie others are 
blazing with gold. One feature of this fantastic nrchitoctnro 
may be mentioned. On the top of any square building four 
Hying buttresses are sout from oaeb corner, not, however, to 
siqipoit any Crolhic pinnacle, but biiuply to moot each other j 
no modern building socni'! complete Avitbout some of these, 
looking like a pair of rfioars or the churrc<l rib of .some mighty 
.ship. Gilt domes, made of copper covered with gilding, gilt 
umbrellas and baluBtrados of burnt cloy with gilt spikes, are 
among tho tawdry ornameuts which still render u Jmcknow 
vioAV bright and sparkling. 

As usual in Indiau cities, few buildings except mosques or 
tombs wore erected by the nobles or tho niorchauts. It was 
dangerous for anyone except tho kingN ncaroat relatives to build 
a fine intuition. After annexation a uumbor of town houses 
Avoro built or greatly enlarged by tho nobility of Oudh. A 
general foaluro is an imposing galoAvay consisting of urcli within 
arch, rising from tho same ba-o and covered with arabo‘^quo 
details, gaudily coloured. The masonry is so btnl that houses 
built only a foir years ago are nb’oady in a state of ruin and 
decay, and such buildings are often roproteouted to bo old 
.manosions Avhose oAvnors since annexation nro no longer able to 
keep their ancestral I tails in roiiair. Tho redeeming foaturo, as 
remarked by Lord Valentin, is tho liiicknoAV plaster, thofino't 
kind being made from tho shells loft in ancient lakes uoav dried, 
np. Vniou tho work is good this plaster is really more bright 
and iniro in appearance than marble, and the offoet Avhou lighted 
‘‘Up AA’ilh thousands of lamps is surprisingly beautiful. 

Perhaps the groato->t ornament of tho city is tho pic- 
turosquo eminence Avhich is oroArnod by tlio Residcticy. 
Tho old mosquo, the magnificont bargod tree, tho stately 
walls coA’cred Avitli crooper.s and dense cloaks of dark 
'■foliage, and the lofty loAVor snrmnnnted Iw tho Union Jack, 
Avhich proudly flics day and night, vise gi-andly about tho 
'.numerous ruins inlcrfapcrecd with februbbory, and bright with 
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roses and oleanders. Ifoar at hand, beliind an artificial monad 
and half hidden by groups of gigantic bamboos, their lofty 
heads feathering down almost to the ground, Kes the graveyard, 
and thoro among many cypresses are the graves or cenotaphs of 
some 2,000 Englishmen and women who perished in the mutiny. 
The Residency stands about three hundred yards from tho 
bnnlrs of the Giimti and was completed by Asaf-ud-daula about 
J1780. It is far too famous a place and too generally known 
•to require a detailed description, and for this the reader must 
be referred to Mr. Gubbins* book and other works, in which full 
>and complete plans and accounts can be found. At first no 
military guard was attached to tho Rosidout; but when Colonel 
Railoy hold this office, a guard of honour was appointed and a 
house built for it by Saadat Ali Khan close to tho gate of the 
Kesidoney enclosure, which thus obtained its world-famous name 
of the Bailey-guard Gate. 

The Residency, like the great Imambara, affords a 
remarkable contrast in stability with the more modern buildings 
/of Lucknow. It was exposed for five months to a cannon- 
ade from hea'V’y artillery at a range of three hundred yards, yet 
the remaining walls are quite firm, although hardly a square 
yard is unmarked by cannon shot. In the Qaisarbagh, on the 
other hand, though not sixty years old, decay has made great 
progress; one entire side of tho main quadrangle has been 
removed and the others aro more or less ruinous. 

The great Imambara bears amj>le testimony to the solidity 
of the work of the older -rSgime. Although it was built over a 
century ago, not a brick has fallen from the vast vault in spite 
<of the shameful way in which this really fine building was 
handled in being used as a gunpark and arsenal for many years 
after the reoccupation of Lucknow. It stands within tho 
enceinte of the old Maohchi Bhawan fort to tho west of tho main 
road. It was erected by Asaf-ud-daula in the year of the great 
Chalisa famine of 17S4, to give some relief to tho suffering 
people. It is said that many of tho respectable inhabitants of 
the city were compelled by want to place themselves among tjio 
workmen, and that to save their honour and keep themselves 
-unknown their names were told over and their wages 
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at. night-. The building conpiMts of a single immcnpc ball. Ttq 
dimensions arc 162 feet long by 63 foot C iinihes wide. On the 
two sides arc vcrandnlis, I'c-siicctively, 20 feet 0 inches and 
27 feet 3 inches wide, and at each end on octagonal aporl.- 
inont, 53 feet in diameter. This vast buihling is covered by 
\’aiilf® of a very .simple form and still simpler construction, being 
of a coarse concrete several feet in tbiclcnoss, which stnn<lH 
without thrust or 4 ibiitment, and is npparentl)' more durable 
than the most selcritific gothic vaulting: it is certainly cheaper 
and far more c.nBily made, since it is literally cast on a mnd 
forn» which is moulded according to tlie fancy of the architect. 
It is «iid to have cost a million of money. The magnificent 
ornaments and g.andy decorations with which its walls were 
once covered are gone; but the place has suffered little from the 
desecration it undorwont in being used os an ordnance storc- 
liouse. The nrehitoate were invited to submit their pl.ans in 
competition; tlioNawob only stipulated that the huilding should 
bo no copy of any other work, and that it should surpas.s in 
beauty and inngnificonce anything of the kind ever built. The 
successful competitor was one Kifoynt-nllab, and it would 
bo hard to say that this conception falls at all short of tho 
largo and liberal stipulations of tho monarch. The build- 
ing is ns solid as it is graceful, built from very deep 
foundations, and no Avood is used in its construction. Asaf- 
ud-dauln at his death was buried in it, a perfectly plain masonry 
slab without any inscription marking his Inst resting-place. 

From the terraced roof of the Tmambara a magnificent viorv 
of the city can be obtained, and it will perhaps ho hotter to 
give a brief description of the neighbouring huildings before 
proceeding to the general account of tho city and cantonmentp. 
The city is divided for municipal purposcB into six ward**, each 
of which contains a great number of niulmllas or quarters. 
These words arc conterminous with the police circles of the 
city, .and arc known ns tho Chnuk, which lies to the south-west 
of the Machcht Bliaw.anj Daulntganj to tho north -wcttjPnadat- 
ganj to tho south-west and beyond tlio Ghauk ; Wai-arganj^ 
south of the Muohohi Bhawnn and cast of the Chnuk and 
Saadatganj; Guueshganj in tho south-east, which iuohules 
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Httzratganj and the civil linos; and Hasanganj to tlie north of 
tlio river Gumti. 

The Maclichi Bhawan stands in the centre of Lucknow and 
is tlio name given to the great mound overhanging the Gumti, 
on which stood the old fort. From it the stone bridge of Asaf- 
iid-daula leads across the river. This mound is the oldest part 
of Lucknow and was formerly known as the Lachhmnn Tila, a 
name said to bo derived from Lachhman, the brother ofHaroa. 
The fort was first built by the Sheikhs of Lucknow, and was 
long celebrated for its strength. It was then, however, of 
much smaller size than the later structure. Here the Sheikhs 
had their houses, known as the Mubarak Mahal and the Pfinch 
Mahal from its five storeys, but those stand no longer, having 
been demolished with other buildings. When Saadat Xhan 
first came to Lucknow in 1732, ho hired these houses at a 
monthly rent of Rs. 565. The money was paid at first, but his 
successors by a natural transition of sentiment got into the 
habit of looking on them os their own, and after Safdar Jang 
and Shuja-ud-daula had, respectively, written agreements to 
pay rent, but had never done so, Asaf-ud-datila gave up the 
force and appropriated the houses outright. The old strong- 
hold was rebuilt by Safdar Jang, and it was thenceforth 
known as the Machchi Bhawan, from the fish which was the 
crest of the Subahdar in his capacity of a •mmsabdar of 
7,000. His minister, Newal Rai, sank the wells of the stone 
bridge, but he did not live to complete it, and it remained to be 
finished by Asaf-ud-daula. This bridge was for a long time 
the only one in Lucknow, and the principal lino of traffic to 
Sftapur and pyzabad. Within the Machchi Bhawan, over-look- 
ing the river, is the mosque built by Aurangzeb on the site 
of the old shrine of Lachhman Tila on his return from per- 
forming a similar act at Ajodhya. This mosque is altogether 
thrown into the shade by Asaf-ud-daula’s splendid mosque and 
Imambara to the north, and the Rumi Darwaza, popularly 
supposed to be an imitation of the gate at Constantinople from 
which the Turkish Government derives its name. The fort 
of Machchi Bhawan was blown up, on the night of the 30tli 
of June 1857, after the retirement of the British garrison to 
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the JJesi deucy. After roocoiipation it was again jnit in order 
and reconstructed on modern military principles, but about 1805 
the post was abandoned and tho works destroyed. The mound 
is now crossed by the road from the Chhatar Manzil along the 
river to Husainabad, which passes along the north front of tho 
Imambara courtyard and through tho Itumi Darwaza. 

After tho mutiny the ground was cleared for a spneo of 
half a mile around the Maehohi Bhawan, and the oldest parts 
of Lucknow, known as tlio Bajpoi and Ismailgaiij muhallas, 
wore destroyed. 3?or many yoars tho grouud between tho 
Chauk and the Gumti was a dismal waste covered ndth d6bris 
and rubbish of all descriptions. In 1887 this space was cleared 
and converted into a beautiful undulating garden known as tho 
"Victoiia Park and maintained from tho funds of the Husain- 
abad Trust. This is skirted on the west by the Cromwell Hoad, 
while to the south and south-east of the Macljchi Bhawan runs 
the Circular Road from tho Chauk to tho iron bridge. 

South of this road is the Residency already described, and 
beyond this towards tlie river wo come to the remains of tho 
]i'arhat Bakhsh. TJio part of this building which ovcrloolcs tho 
river is now joined to tho Chlintnr Manzil; it was built 
by General Martin and was bought from him for R?. 60,000 
by Saadnt Ali Khan, who made many additions, including tho 
Lai Baradari or lihronc-room. The latter is now used ns tho 
Provincial Musoiun with its fine collection of books, coins and 
other treasures. Among them is to be seen an admirable model 
of the Residency and tho adjoining buildings from which a 
better idea of the situation can bo obtained than from .'inj'' 
description. Tho Lai Baradari, otherwise known as tho Qasr- 
us-Sultan, was set ai)art for royal darbans; and at tho ococBsioa 
of a new King it was tlio custom for the Resident to scat him 
on tho throne and then to present a nazar to him in token 
that tho British authorities confirmed his assumption of tlip 
Government. It was in this room that tho attempt on tho 
throne by Badshah Bcgam and Munna Jan look place ns is 
recorded by Sir ^Y. Sloemau,* and it was in pursuance of this 
custom that the insurgents attempted to force the Resident, 


* Tout in Oudo, Vol, II., p. 161 nnd Omlh Blue Book, 1850. 
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Hazrntgaiij and tho civil linos; and Hnsnnganj to the nortb of 
tlic river Gninti. , 

Tiio Mncliclii Bhawan stands in tlic centro of LueknoTr and 
is tlio name given to the groat mound ovcrlinnging tlie Gumti, 
on vhicli stood the old fort. From it the stone bridge of Asaf- 
tid-dauln leads across the river. This mound is the oldest pari 
of Lucknow and was formerly known as the Lnchlimnn Tilo, a 
name said to bo derived from Lack liman, the brother of Bnina. 
The fort was first built by tho Sheikhs of Lucknow, and iras 
long celebrated for its strength. It was then, however, of 
much smaller size than the later structure. Here the Sheikhs 
had their houses, known ns the Mubarak Mahal and tho Ffinch 
Mahal from its live storeys, but thoeo stand no longer, having 
been demolished with other buildings. When Sandat Khan 
first came to Lucknow in 1732, ho hired those houses at a 
monthly rent of Rs. 5G5. Tho money was paid at first, but his 
successors by a natural transition of sentiment got into tho 
habit of looking on them as their own, and after Safdar Jang 
and Shuja-ud-dauln had, respectively, written agreements to 
pay rent, but had never done so, Asaf-ud-daula gave up tho 
farce and appropriated tlic houses outright. The old strong- 
liold was rohuilt by Safdar Jang, and it was thenceforth 
known as the Moclichi Bhnwan, from the fish which was tho 
crest of tho Subahdar in his capacity of a mansaMar of 
7,000. His minister, Newal Rai, sank the wells of the stone 
bridge, blithe did not live to complete it, and it remained to be 
finished by aVsaf-nd-daula. This bridge was for a long time 
the only ono in LucknoAV, and the principal line of traffic to 
Bftapnr and Fyzabad. Within the Maohchi BhoAvan, oArer-look- 
ing tho river, is tho mosque bnilt by Aurangzeb on the site 
of tho old shrine of Lachhman Tila on his return from i)cr- 
forming a similar act at Ajodhyn. Tliis mosque is altogether 
thrown into tho shade by Asaf-nd-daula^s splendid mosque and 
Imambnra to the north, and the Rumi Darwaza, popularly 
supposed to be an imitation of tho goto at Constantinople from 
which the Turkish Government derives its name. Tlie fort 
of IVrncliebi Bliawan aa’OS blown np on the night of the 30th 
of June 1857, after tho retirement of tho British garrison to 
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tlio Residency. After reocoiipatioa it was agaia put in order 
and reconstructed on modem military principles, but about 1865 
the post was abandoned and tbc works destroyed. The mound 
is now crossed by the road from the Chhatar Manail along the 
river to Husainabad, which passes along the north front of the 
Imambara courtyard and through the Rumi Darwaza. 

After the mutiny the ground was cleared for a space of 
half a mile around the Machohi Bhawan, and the oldest parts 
of Lucknow, Imown as the Bajpei and Ismailganj muhallas, 
were destroyed. Ror many years the ground between the 
Ohauk and the Gumti was a dismal waste covered with debris 
and rubbish of all descriptions. In 1887 this space was cleared 
and converted into a beautiful undulating garden known as the 
Victoria Park ond maintained from the funds of the Husain- 
abad Trust. This is skirted on the west by the Cromwell Road, 
while to the south and south-east of the hlachchi Bhaw'an runs 
tho Circular Road from the Chauk to the iron bridge. 

South of this road is tho Residency already described, and 
beyond this towards the river we come to tho remains of tho 
Rarhat Bakhsh. The part of this building which overlooks the 
river is now joined to tho Chhatar Manzii; it was built 
by General Martin and was bought from him for Ra. 50,000 
by Sandat Ali Hhan, who made many additions, including tho 
Lai Baradari or 1;hrone-room. Tho latter is now used as the 
Provincial Museum with its lino oollootion of books, coins and 
other treasures. Among thorn is to be seen an admirable model 
of the Residency and the adjoining buildings fi’om which a 
bettor idea of the situation can be obtained than from any 
description. The Lai Baradari, otherwise known as the Qasr- 
us-Sultan, was set apart for royal darbars; and at the occession 
of a new King it was the custom for the Resident to seat him 
on the throne and then to present a nazar to him in token 
that tho British authorities confirmed his assumption of tlip 
Government. It was in this room that tho attcmj>t on tho 
throne by Badshah Bogam and Munna Jan took place as is 
recorded by Sir W. Sleeman,* and it was in pursuance of this 
oustom that t he insurgents attempted to force the Resident, 

• Tour iu Oudo, Vol, TI, p, X61 and Oudli Blue Boofc^ 1859. 
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Colonel Low, to present an offering to Miinna Jan as ho sot on 
tlie throne, thinking tUns to confirm the usurper’s authority. 
Adjoining the Fnrliat Bakhsh on the south are the two build- 
ings known as tho Daislinnbilns and the 6ulistan-i-Irtitn,thc 
former being now the Cliief Engineer’s office and the latter 
forming part of tho miiscnni. Both of these were built by 
Ghazi-nd-din Haidar. 

Beyond them are the two Chhatar IManzil palaces, of which 
the larger faces the river and is now known as the United 
Service Club, while the lesser is occupied by the Small Cause 
Court, registration office and tho office of the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture. Both of thesd were begun by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar and finished by his son. The King 
himself then occupied tho Farhat Bakhsh, and these two build- 
ings were constructed as a rosidcncc for his wives. To tho 
north of tho Chhatar Mnnzil is the Torhi Kothi, now occupied 
by the Judicial Commissioner, which was built by Saadnt Ali 
Khan. To the south-west stands tho now court of the Judicial 
Commissioner and to the south the Chini Baz^r built by Ghaa- 
tid-din Haidar. It is now* chiefiy in ruins. 

Beyond this again standsthc Qaisarbngh, the great work of 
Wajid Ali Shah, which was commenced in 1848 and finished 
in 1850 at a cost, including the furniture and decorations, of 
eighty lakhs of rupees. Between the great quadrangle and the 
Chini Bazfir stand tho tw’O tombs of Saadnt Ali Khan and of his 
wife, Murshidzadi. Both of these tombs were built after their 
death by their son, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. The spot on which 
Soadat Ali Khan’s tomb now stands was formerly occupied by 
tho house in which Ghazi-ud-din Haidar lived during his father’s 
lifetime; and it is reported that when ho came to the throne 
and occupied Saadnt Ali Khan’s palace he remarked that as ho 
had now taken his father’s house, it was but fair that he should 
give up his own to his father. Accordingly he gave orders to 
destroy his former abode and raise on its site a tomb to Saadat 
Ali Khan. Tho Qaisarb.agh is approached from the open space 
extending to the river on tho north-east by a gateway which is now 
in ruins, very little of the original structure remaining, and 
known as the Jilnu-khnna, or i>Iace w'here the royal processions 
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«?ed to form. Turning to the right through the gateway 
we cross the site of the Chini Bazdr, which no longer exists, 
and thence under a gate flanked by green mermaids we come 
to Hazratbagh. On the right hand lie the Chandiwali Baradari, 
once paved with silver, the Khas Muqam and the Badshah. 
Manzil, the special residence of the King, erected by Saadat 
Ali Klian and included by Wajid Ali Shah in the plan of his 
new palace. His Wazir, Kawab Ali Naqi Khan, used to reside 
above the mermaids' gateway in order that ho might be close to 
the King and obtain information of all he was doibg. On the 
left stands the large confused pile of buildings called the 
Chaulakhi, built by Azim-ullah Khan, the King’s barber, and 
sold by him to the King for four lakhs. It formed the resi- 
dence of the queen and the chief wives. The rebel Begam held 
her court here, and it was in one of the adjoining, stables that 
the British captives were kept for weeks. Proceeding along the 
roadway we pass the place where Wajid Ali Shah used to sit 
in the days of the great fairs dressed in the yellow clothes of a 
faqir. His seat was under a large mulberry tree surrounded by 
a marble platform j it was painted a bright red to a height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, a treatment Avhioh apparently proved 
fatal, for the tree has died. The place now forms part of the 
ground for the Government training school which occupies 
the site of the old military prison. Moving onwards we pass 
under the Lakhi gateway and enter the magnificent open square 
of the Qaisarbagh jiroper, the buildings round which wore 
chiefly occupied by ladies of the court. In the month of August 
a great fair used to be held here, known as the Jogia Mela, 
to which the whole town was admitted. Proceeding past the 
stone Baradari, which is now the property of the Maharaja 
of Balrampur and under the western Lakhi gate, we have on 
our left the buildings known as the Qaisar Pasand. This was 
built by Boshan-ud-daula, the minister of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
and confiscated by Wajid Ali Shah, who gave it as .a residence 
to his favourite concubine, Mashuq-us-Sultan. In the lower 
storeys of this building the Hhaurahra party of captives wore 
confined, and from it they were taken to bo killed on the spot 
, marked by the memorial in front of the eastern gate. On the 
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right there was another Jilau-khana ; but this has disappeared, the 
road that passed through it leading out of the ^isarbagh ' 
opposite the SherDarvraza under which General Keill was killed. 

The buildings forming the quadrangle of the Qaisarbagh 
have been made over to the taluqdars of Oudh, who occupy 
them on the occasion of their visits to Lucknow. It was given 
by Lord Canning on condition that they should keep it in 
repair ; but the whole place is in a very ruinous state and one 
entire side of the main square has been removed. 

To the north-west of the Qaisarbagh stands the large and 
handsome building known as the Hoshan-ud-daiila Sotbi, 
which is now used as the district cutcherry. It was built by 
the snjue miuistcr of JSang Kaar-ud-din Haidar who constructed ' 
the Qaisar Pasand- 

To the east of the Qaisarbagh and facing the open space 
between the palace and the river is the Tarawali Kothi or 
observatory, which is now occupied by the Bank of Bengal. 
This house was built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar under the super- 
intondenoe of Colonel Wilcox, the Astronomer Royal. The 
Colonel died in 1847, and Wajid Ali Shah dismissed tbe 
establishment. The observatory had been provided with some 
excellent instruments, and these were carefully put by, but 
disappeared during the mutiny and were probably broken up 
by the rebels. The Fyzabad Maulvi, Abmad-uUah Shah, better 
known as Danka Shah, from his always having a drum beaten 
before him when he went out, made the place his headquarters 
in the troubles of 1857, and here, too, the rebel leaders used to 
hold their meetings. The place was captured on the 17th of 
November, soon after the taking of the Khurshed Manzil. 

The latter stands close to the Tarawali Kothi on the east. 
It was begun by Saadat Ali Khati, who named it after his wife, 
Khurshedzadi and completed by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. It is j 
built in the form of a castle and is surrounded hy a moat twelve 
feet broad, over which there was formerly a drawbridge, but 
this has been replaced by four masonry bridges. It was not 
devoted to any particular purpose by the Xings of Oudh, but 
after annexation it was used as the mess of the 82Dd Regiment. 
On the 17th of November, 1857, the place was captured after sis 
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'Lours’ fighting by a company of the 90th and 63rd Kegiments 
supported by Major Branston’s battalion of ' detachments. Tho 
leading officer, tho present Lord Robei't‘«, ascended to the top of 
the building and planted there the flag of the 2nd Panjfib 
Infantry, to point out the line of advanco to tho defenders 
of the Kesidenoy. In this place Sir Henry Havelock and Sir 
James Outram first joined hands with Sir Colin Campbell. The 
Khurshed Manzil was made over by Government in 1870 to the 
Governors of the Martiniere, who have since employed the place 
as Iho girls* school, after having improved and extended the 
building at a cost of E.s. 60,000. 

North of tho Khiirshed Slanzil and lying along the banks 
of tho river is tho Moti Mahal, so called from the fancied 
rcscmblanee of its dome to the cur\'o of a pearl. The pile 
of buildings known by this name includes thveo separate and 
distinct struotures. The Moti Mahal proper, which forms the 
northern part of the enclosure, was built by Saadat Ali Khan, 
while the Mubarak Manzil and the Shah Manzil were added by 
Ghttzi-ud-din Haidar. Tho Shah Manzil was the socno of the 
celebrated wild beast fights; the combats between tigers and 
Smaller aniroalstook place within theonclosoro, but the encounters 
between elephants and rliinoccroses, which required to be viewed at 
a safe distance, wore h eld across the river on the level ground of tho 
Hazari Bagh. It was in the Moti Mob al that Br i gadier Cooper of 
tho Artillery aud Dr. Bertram were killed on the 2Gth of Sop- 
tom her, 1857, and here, too, Colonel Campbell of tbo 90th B egiment 
was mortally wounded. This was tho advanced position taken 
by Sir Colin Campbell’s relieving army, and here the rcar-gnard 
with tho heavy guns and wounded men of Sir Henry Havelock’s 
force halted on the night of tho 26th of September. The palace 
is now the property of the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

A short distance east of the Moti Mahal is the Shah Najaf, 
in which is tho tomb of the builder, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, 
as well as those of his wife and other members of tho royal 
family. It is said to be an imitation of the tomb of AH, the 
Srord Najaf being the name of the hill on wliich that tomb 
stands. It is a huge masonry structure with a large dome, and 
is largolj’’ endowed for the mainicuance of the establishment and 
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to defray tlie expenses of tlie illuminations ■which are made 
at the Muharram and on the anniversary of the King’s death. 
The place was stormed on the 16th of September by the 93rd 
Highlanders under Brigadier Adrian Hope, supported by 
Major Branston -with a company of the 90th Perthshires and 
other detachments, after being resolutely defended by the 
mutineers against a heavy cannonade. 

Close to the Shah Najaf is the Qadam Bnsul, also built by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar on an artificial monnd. It contained a 
stone bearing the impress of a foot said to be that of the Prophet; 
but this was carried off during the mutiny and never traced. 
The place is in a state of decay and is no longer held in vener- 
ation. Before the mutiny, it was converted into a powder- 
magazine with a native guard. 

On the open space in front of the Tarawali Kothi stands a 
monument erected to two separate parties of Europeans, who 
were cruelly massacred by the rebels after being kept 'in 
confinement for many "vi’ooks in the Qaisarbagb. One consisted 
of those sent in by the Baikwar Baja of Dhaurahra-'Mr. 
Carew, Mr. J. Sullivan, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Bogeis and Miss 
Jackson, with the addition of some persons captured in the city 
and a few deserters who were killed on the 24th of September 
as Sir Henry Havelock was advancing. The others were those 
whom the IMitauli Baja had treacherously given up — Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, Captain Orr, Lieutenant Burns and 
Sergeant Morton, who were murdered on the 16th of Bovember 
at the instigation of the leaders of the rebellion. One of these, 
Baja Jai Lai Singh, who had been restored, to favour and 
pardoned under the amnesty, was subsequently, two years 
later, convicted and hanged on this very spot, together with 
Bande Husain and Eateh Ali, who had brought the prisoners to 
Lucknow on the Ist of October, 1859. 

The remaining buildings of importance in Lucknow will 
be described in the account of the wards of the city. ’ Daulat- 
gonj in the north-west extends from the Machchi Bhawan 
along the banks of the river to the outskirts of Lucknow and 
lies to the north of the Chauk. It contains a population of 
32,795 persons, including the suburbs of Balakganj and 
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Sarfarozgon j beyond the Campbell Road. The chief buildi ngs of 
tbiB vrard are the HiuBainabad Imambara and the Jami Masjid^ 
■w'hich adjoin the Victoria Park. Leaving the Rumi Darwaza 
it ia approached by a broad road a quarter of a mile long. The 
Imambara consists of two large enclosnres at right angles to 
each other. It was built and endowed by Muhammad Ali 
Shah as a bnrial-j>laoo for himself. In front of the road and 
opposite the eastern wing is a bad model of the Taj of Agra, in 
which the King’s daughter is buried. The place is illuminated 
during the Muharram and on the anniversary of the King’s 
death. The great mosque was also begun by the same ruler, 
but stood unfinished for years. It was intended to surpass that 
of A'^af-ud-daula in the Machchi Bhawan, and is certainly an 
enormous building of eon.siderable grandeur. It was completed 
by MaUka Jahau Begam, a surviving member of the royal 
family. TJie edifice stands on an elevated basement with an 
open platform in front. The walls are beautifully ornamented 
and the arches coloured in stucco. It lies due west of the 
Husainabad Imambara. 

Hard by the latter and close to the Husainabad tank is 
the clock-tower, begun in 1880 and completed in 1887, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,17,000 from the funds of the endowment. It is 
221 feet in height and 20 feet square, and ooutaius the largest 
oiock in India. The great bell weighs over a ton, and there 
are four others striking the Cambridge quarters. It Avas built 
from the design of Mr. R. R. Bayne of Calcutta, and the clock 
made by Messrs. Benson & Co. of London. West of the tank 
is an unfinished structure, known as the Sat Khanda or seven- 
storeyed tower, begun by Muhammad Ali Shah, who only lived 
to see the completion of the fourth storey. Pacing the tank is 
a baradari, also built by the same sovereign. It has been subse- 
quently repaired and improved, and is now used as a picture- 
gallery for the portraits of all the rulei-s of Ondh which were 
formerly kept in a side-room of the Imambara. Beyond this 
baradari, and approached by the gateway on the right, is the 
Daulatkhana to the north of the clock-tower. This inJludes a 
number of buildings irregularly placed, which formed the palace 
of Asaf-iid-daula, when he transferred the seat of goyornmeat 
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from Fyzabnd to Lucknow. The principal house is named 
after him and is known ns the Asafi Kothi. It is now occupied 
h}’ a descendant of the royal fnmilj'. 

The Daulatganj muhnlln, built by Asaf-ud-daula, lies to 
the north of Husninabnd. To the south is Sarai l^Iali Khan, 
built by Smidat Khan ; Tahsingnnj, constructed during the 
reign of Asaf-ud-daula by his converted Hindu minister; and 
Ahata IMuhanimad Ali Khan, which dates from the time of 
Saadut Khnn. ^lirza Afandi was founded by Alirza Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir; Rani Katra in the cast of 
the ward was built b}* the wife of Girdha Kaga, Snbahdarof 
Oudh, in tlic daj's of Aluhammad Shah, and nephew of Clihahilo 
Ram, the Governor of Allahabad. Gnrld Pir Khan owes its 
name to another ollicer of the time of Slinhjnhnn. Other 
muliallns arc the Top Darwnza and Khudagnnj, both built by 
Asaf-ud-daula, Jfngariu, Chamnrtoln and Ahmndgnnj. Beyond 
the city to the west is the Alusa Bagh, a garden laid out hy 
A«af-ud-dauln. In it a house was built in the European style 
by General Alartin for Suadat Ali Khnn, who risod to have wild 
beast fights hero. The place is now in rains; it was the scene 
of the first outbreak of the mutiny by the 7th Oudh Infantry, 
and was the lact position hcldin forcohytljo rebels, being captured 
by Sir James Outrain on the l9th of Afarch ISoS. Close to it is 
the Alirza Bagh, which appears also to take its name from Prince 
Salim. Daulatganj is one of the oldest portions of Lucknow, 
but is now partially deserted, as there is a constant tendency on 
the i> 3 rt of the population to move eastwards. Large houses in 
this quarter now fetch a lower rental than a few rooms in the 
busier surroundings of Aminabnd. 

The Chnuk ward lies between Daulatganj on the north and 
Sandatganj on the south, and extends eastwards to Waziiganj. 
It takes its name from the famous street whicli is said to have 
been built in the time of Asaf-ud-daula. It is probably, 
however, of an earlier date, for the southoru gate, knowm as 
the Akbari Darwaza, W'us built by Qazi Alahmud of Bilgram, 
the dciJuty of Jawahir Khan, Subahdar of Oudh in the reign of 
Alcbar. The same man built Alalimudnagnr and Shaliganj on 
either side of the street. Ashrnf Ali Khan in the days of 
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Shahjaban built Ashrafabad to tbc south of Shahgatoj, aud 
adjoinifig it is Naubasta or Musharrafabad, built by bis 
brother. Moreover, the muhallas of Katori, Sondhi, Banjari . 
and Ahirl-tolas, v^hioh lie round and to the \ 7 est of tho 
Ohauk, are tbc oldest inhabited j»arts of Lucknow- I’urther 
west is Mabbubganj, built by Asaf-ud-daiila, and beyond 
this the Wasarbagh, Muaszimnagar, Karimganj and Tram- 
nngar. Between Mabbubganj and the Chauk is Katra 
Bizan Beg Khan, built by Saadat Khan, who also founded 
tho Katras of Saiyid Husain Khan aud Abu Turab Khan 
and the Bogh Mahanarain. The Chauk is the most populous 
quarter of Luoknow, containing in 1901 no less than 67,773 
inhabitants. 

The Saadatganj ward occupies the south-western portion of 
the city, lying to the south of the Chauk and to the west of 
Wazirganj. It extends as far as the suburb of Alaranagar and 
the old canal. To the north lies the Kashmiri miihalla, binltby 
Asaf-ud-daula. It is traversed by the road of the same name, and 
other thoroughfares of this ward arc the Saadatganj, Campbell, 
Victoria and Tikaitganj roads. Along tho Victoria road are 
Haidarganj, Victoriaganj and Tikaitganj, the last named, as well 
as the BaziirTikaitRai, having been founded by the great minister 
of Asaf-ud-daula. Melidiganj, to the west of Haidarganj, was 
built by tho minister of G-faazi-ud-din Haidar, Hakim Mehdi 
All Khan. To the south of the ward is the Tal Katmn w'ith 
its cotton mills and an old karbala, and on the opposite side 
of the Victoria road is the garden known as the Bagh Darogha 
Ashiq Ali. East of Victoriaganj is the Aishbagh, construeted 
by Asaf-ud-daula. One of the garden i>ovilions still exists 
.and is used as a dharmsala. The population of Saadatganj in 
1901 was 29,646 persons. The baz4r of this name was built by 
Saadat Ali Khan, who ordered that it should be tho only 
market of the city. 

The Wazirganj ward lies to the east of Saadatganj and 
extends from tho Qaisarbagh southwards to tho railway station. 

* It stretches eastwards to tho Cawnpore road and C!ano.shganj, 
and contained at the last census 38,956 inhabitants. It takes its 
name from the market founded by Asaf-ud-daula in honour of 
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bis ncloptod son, "Wiizir Ali Khan. The northernmost muhalla is 
the Doorhi Aglia Mir, founded by Agba Mir Mutamad-ud- 
daula, the minister of Ghazi-nd-din Haidar. South of this 
and to the west of the ward are the Raja BazSr, Yahiaganj and 
JSTnwabganj, both built by Asaf-ud-daula. East of the Canning 
road are Masliaganj, Cliikmnndi, Maulviganj and Golaganj, 
dating from the time of Saadat Ali Khan, Fatchganj, Bogam- 
ganj and Amnniganj, all belonging to the reign of Asaf^nd- 
daula. To the cast of the ward, in the direction of the 
Qaisarbagh, are the Bazdr Jhaulnl, founded by Maharaja Jhaulal, 
Kaynsth, the finance minister of Asaf-ud-daula, and the great 
Aminabnd market and Sarai built by Amin-tid-daula, the 
minister of Amjad Ali Shah. In this ward, on the open space 
to the south of the hlaclichi Bhawan, is the tomb of hlina Shah, 
the great saint of Xjucknow. This Slicikh Mina, whose proper 
name was Sheikh Muhammad, -n-ns born atljakhnau,and brought 
up by Sheikh Qiwan-ud-din, a darwosh of repute. He it was who 
induced the Sheikhs to colonize Lujknow; ho died in 834 H., 
according to the inscription on his tomb, but elsewhere his death 
is recorded as having taken place in 870 H. or 14C5 A.B. The 
tomb was jjartially destroyed during the rebellion, but sub- 
sequently restored. Close by is the great tomb of Hakim 
Mchdi Ali Khan erected by his nephew, Munawar-ud-daulo, 
in the reign of Muhnmmod Ali Shah. 

East of Wozirganj and extending os for as the Gumti is 
Gaucshgnnj, which contains the civil lines as well as a number 
of populous muhallas. It is traversed by the Cantonment road. 
Banks’ road, the Strand which passes through Hazratganj and 
Clyde road, while the chief cross-communications are the 
Abbott and Ontram roads. The chief muhallas are Rnkabganj, 
Jnngliganj and Mnqbulganj, built by Saadat Ali Khan ; Tari 
Mnndi, the Qandahori BazSr and Husninganj to the south. 
Hazratganj is one of the most important parts of Eiicknow. It 
contains most of the Eurox>enn shops and many large buildings, 
such ns the ofBccs of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and 
the General Post-office. At the north-Tvestern end is .the 
Nurbakbsh Kothi, now occupied by the Deputy Commissioner. 
It was built by Saadat Ali Khan as a residence for one of his 
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sons- From the lop of this house Sir Henry Havelock over- 
looked the enemy’s third line of defence and planned his way 
into the Qoisarhagh. For some years after the walls on the 
west side boro the marks of a shower of grape that was fired at 
him. On the other side of the road is the Kankarwali Kothi, 
also b’lilt by Saadat Ali Khan and now the residence of the 
City Magistrate. Hazralganj was built by Amjad Ali Shah, 
who is buried in a large ma(]|bara leading off the main road, 
and generally known as the Chbota Imambara. It has no 
architectural pretensions, but was originally furnished with 
costly fittings, all of which were plundered during the mutiny. 
It was captured after a severe struggle by Sir Colin Campbell 
on the 14th of March, 1858. To the south of Hazratganj 
beyond Christ Church is Government House. Tins building 
was erected during the days of Saadat Ali Kh an by General 
Martin as a powder magazine. After annexation it was known 
as Banks’ Kothi, from Major Banks, the Commissioner of 
Lucknow, wbo was killed in the Eesidenoy. East of this are 
two houses known as the Dar-us-shafa and the Begam’s Kothi ; 
the former owes its name, which signifies a hospital, to the foot 
that Saadat Ah Khan recovered here from a fit of illness, and 
is now used as a residence for the Secretaries to Government 
when the headquarters are moved to Lucknow ; the latter was 
the residence of Malika Ahd, the wife of Amjad Ali Shah. It 
is now occupied by tbo Post-office. The place was stormed on 
the 11th of March, 1858, and it was here that the gallant 
Hodson received his death wound. 

Beyond this is the Wingfield Park, a public garden cover- 
ing some 80 acres, named after Sir C. Wingfield, Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh. There is a large pavilion in the centre, 
surrounded by flower gardens, Horth of the park and beyond 
a number of European bungalows is the famous Sikandra Bagh, 
adjoining Sultanganj, which extends to the Gumti. It was 
originally a walled enclosure containing a summer-house and a 
- garden. On the 10th of November 1857 it lay in the route taken 
by Sir Colin Campbell in his advance from the Martiniere to the 
Eesidency . Th e enclosure, which was about 150 yards square with 
walls 20 feet high, surmounted with turrets and circular 
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bastions at each corner, was strongly fortified and loopholcd by 
the enemy. The wall was breached by artillery at the angle 
nearest the TV^ingfield Park, while the gate was stormed by the 
4th Sikhs. The latter and the 93rd Highlanders poured into 
the building, and after a desperate struggle bayoneted over}’ man 
within the walls. The enemy’s loss was estimated at 2,000. 
A few hid in the towers till the next day, hut they were 
discovered and slain by BrasyePs Sikhs. Within the walls is a 
tomb erected in memory of Lieutenant Dobbs and others wlio 
fell in the assault. The place was built by "Wajid Ali Shah for 
one of his wives, named Sikandar Mahal. The walls of the 
Sikandra Bagh have been for the most part demolished, but the 
front portion and the gate wore rebuilt in 1903. 

South-east of the Wingfield Park is the Martiniorc, a 
remarkable building surrounded with extensive grounds. It 
was built by General Martin in a debased Italian style. The 
lower story is raised to a good height above the ground and is 
entered by a fine flight of stops. Above it rises the great 
central tower supported by flying buttresses. On ejther side of 
the building extensive wings sweep outwards in a curve. 
In front there is a basin of water, out of which rises a lofty 
fluted masonry column about 126 feet high. The building was 
erected during the reign of Asaf-nd-daula and -was at first 
known as Constantia. The Hawab ofFored to buy the place for 
a million, but his death broke off the bargain, and General 
Martin himself died before it was finished. He directed that 
it should be completed out of the funds he left and ordered 
that his body should be buried in it as a precaution to prevent 
any future raler from confiscating it. During the rebellion 
liis tomb, which consists of a plain sarcophagus guarded by a 
marble grenadier with arms reversed at each angle, was destroyed 
by the mutineers, who scattered his bones. Some of these were 
subsequently collected, and the tomb was restored in ISGS- 
General Martin died in 1800, leaving a very largo fortune and 
directed in his will that part of it should be devoted to the 
endowment of a school to ho located in Constaiitia house. Tins 
document was written by himself in English, of •vvhich ho hod 
an imperfect knowledge, and the result was a long period of 
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litigation, -wkicli rosultod eventually in an order o£ the Cftlontta 
High Court of the 22nd of Deoember, 1841, by which it wa^ 
directed that the college should be establish od, and that somewhat 
over eight lakhsshould be set apart as its ondowmont. The project 
was at once carried out and tbo Martiinierc College has ever since 
been maintained at a high standard of ofiicionoy . It is one of th e 
oldest foundations among European schools in India. In 1S07 
there were 271 pupils, of .whom 186 were Europeans or Eura- 
sians, an d tho rest natives. The latter have since boon eliminated, 
and in 1903 tho total numhor of scholars was 277. Of those 80 
were foundationers, entirely supported, clothed, and educated out 
of the funds of the institution ; twenty wore deroi-foundationers, 
who pay a quit sum of Bs. 150 to Rs, 200 per annum; 150 were 
boardcffs, and tho remaining 27 day-soholars. In 1867 tho 
total income of the institution, which is managed by a board of 
trustees, amounted to Es. 73,000, of which Rs. 61,600 wore 
derived from the endowment funds, and tho rest camo from fees 
and tho interest on savings. In 1902 tho income had increased 
to Es. 1,37,500, of wliich no le-ss than Rs. 65,800 wore derived 
from foes. Tho college has a groat and widespread reputation, 
which it fully deserves, especially in rog-ird to its siiocosses 
at the Engineering College, Boorlceo. Tho Mavtinioro was 
^affiliated to the Calcutta University for tho B. A. degree 
examination in 1869. 

Tho Martiniere was evacuated after the onthreok at Man- 
diaon, and the pupils transferred to tho Residency, where many 
of them took an active part in the defence. The place was 
not retaken till the cajitui'e of the Dilkusha by Sir Colin 
Campbell on the 14th of November, 1857. It constituted his 
base for two days before tho advance was made on the Sikan- 
dra Bagh. It was again taken on the 10th of Marcli, 1S5S, 
in the final capture of Lucknow. To tho south, on tho road- 
side, arc the tombs of Giirtain Da Costa, of tho Feroaepur Sifclis 
and of Major Hodson, of Hodson’s- Horse, Avfao was mortally 
wounded at the storming of tho Bognm's Rothi. A short 
distance off is another tomb, that of Captain Augustus Mayno, 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s stafi^ who was killed by a parting 
shot while riding to annonnee the oaptiu’d of the oncniy’s 
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position to tlie General. He -was buried -wrbere be fell, aod os 
he was, booted and spurred, with his eye-glass in his eye. 

North of the river is Hasan ganj, a comparatively thinly- 
populated portion, the number of inhabitants in 1901 being 
26,660, of whom some 4,000 reside without municipal limits. 
Hasanganj itself, which lies to the east of the Sitapur road, was 
built in the days of Asaf-nd-daula by Hasan JKasa Kban. 
Adjoining it on the south is Mukarimnagar, and on the west 
Thathcritola. Further west, and opposite the Maclichi Bha- 
wan, are the Banmandi, Muraotola, Saadatganj Khurd and 
Faujdar Khan-ka-Ahata. To the north are the suburbs of 
Mehdiganj and Fatehpur. East of Hasanganj lies Chandganj, 
to the north of the Fyzabad road, built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar. 
To the south-east between the Chandganj and Montgomery 
roads is the Badshah Bagh, a royal garden laid out by 
Nasir-ud-din Haidar. In the centre of the walled enclosure 
is a substantial stone edifice with an open arcaded hall, and 
to the left of the garden and within the enclosure is a large 
building which was sacred to the ladies of the King’s harem. 
The place is now the property of the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
whose agent occasionally resides here. East of this is Haidar- 
abad, in which are situated Hazari Bagh, already referred to 
in connection with the Moti Mahal, the Colvin Institute, the 
police linos and the lunatic asylum. Further east are 
Bruceganj and Badshahnagar. The latter was founded by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar in commemoration of the attainment of 
the dignity of sovereign conferred on him by the British 
Government. Badshahnagar possesses a railway station and 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, situated on the banks 
of the Gumti opposite Saltan ganj. 

To the south of the city and beyond the old canal of 
Ghazi-ud-dili Haidar, which forms the boundary from the rail- 
way station to the Dllkusha road, lie the cantonments of Luck- 
now. They extend from the E-ai Bareli road on the west to the 
Gumti on the east, and cover an area of 9*25 square miles. 
They are defended on the north by two redoubts, one of which 
stands near the Sadr Bazdr and the other near the railway 
station. In the north-west are situated the British infantry 
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lincs^ and to the south of these the native infantry. To the 
north, adjoining the main oantonmont road, is the Sadr Bazfir, 
and beyond this the grounds of the Muhammad Bagh Club. To 
the south of this aro the, British cavalry and artillery barracks, 
and beyond these again the native cavalry bazdr and lines. In 
the south-east are the race-courac and the parade-ground. In 
the north-east cornor stand the ruins of the old Dilkusha palaec, 
built by Saadat A.li Khan as a hunting-box and country 
residence, around -whicb he laid out an extensive park and 
stocked it -with deer and other game. After the mutiny the 
building was for many years occupied by the General Com- 
manding the Oiidh District, but subsequently, being considered 
unsafe, it was partially demolished. It is now surrounded with 
tastefully laid out flower gardens. On the south of the ruins 
there are a few tombs of officers and men who fell in the capture 
of Lucknow. It was in this palace that Sir Henry Havelock 
died on the 24th of November, 1867. 

About a mile east of the Dilkusha is the Bibiapur Kothi, 
near the banks of the Gumti and just within oantonmont 
limits. It stands a short distance to the south-east of the 
village from M^hich it takes its name, and is now rcseiwcd ns a 
convalescent dep6t for the troops. The building is two- 
storeyedaud English in stylo, the reputed architect boingGonoral 
Mai'tin. It was built by Asaf-ud-daula as a country residence, 
and the Nawab frequently resorted thither for the chase, of 
which he was passionately fond. "When a change of Rosidonts 
took place, the newly-appointed officer used to take up his abode 
here on his first arrival. The next day the Nawab came to 
meet him with a procession ond conducted him to the Resi- 
dency, riding with him on one elephant. Whon it was decided to 
depose Wozir Ali Khan, the adopted son of Asaf-ud-daula, it was 
in this place that the Governor-Gen oral, Sir John Shore, hold 
a great darbdr of all the Lucknow' court and informed Wazir 
Ali of the order for his deposition, sending him off from thence 
to Benaris. 

. * North of Bibiapur and east of tbe Dilkusha is the ’Wilnyati 
Bagh, or foreign garden, so called either from the exotics with 
which it was planted, or from a European wdfe of King 
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Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. In the time of Wajid Ali Shah this 
garden -was in a very flourishing condition and formed a pleasant 
retreat for the ladies of the seraglio, v*ho were entirely sctoened 
from observation by the high masonry walls that enclosed it on 
three sides, the fourth facing the river Gnmti, which flows past 
it, being left open. The place is now in a rninous state and 
nothing is left to convey the faintest idea of its pristine beauty. 
It contains the remains of a summer-house and the tombs of a 
few Englishmen who fell in the relief and capture of Luck- 
now. 

To the west of cantonments along the Rai Bareli road, and 
about a mile and-a-half south of the Charbngh station, stands the 
district jail, and adjoining this on the SQuth is the great centr.al 
jail, consisting of two circular barracks of the ordinary design 
enclosed in a double lino of high masonry walls. A mile fur- 
ther south, beyond a large jh£l which forms one of the sources of 
the Bakh river, and to the west of the road is the old ruined 
fortress of Jalalabad, built by the Nawab Safdar Jang, to protect 
his capital from any southern invader and to intimidate the 
rebellious lords of the Baiswara. The fort is a large imposing 
structure, square in shape, with numerous semi-circular bas- 
tions. 

On the east side of the Cawnijore road and a mile' west 
of the jail is the large square garden of the Alambagh, which 
played so important a part in the later stages of the defence of 
Lucknow. The house and garden were built by Wajid Ali 
Shah as a residence for a favourite wife. The place was cap- 
tured on the 25th of September, 1867, by Sir Henry Havelock, 
who selected it as a base on account of its commanding position 
on the Cawnpore road. Here the wounded and sick were loft 
with the spare stores when the advance was made to the first 
relief of the Residency. A semaphore was erected on the top 
of the building, and thus communication was established between 
the defenders of the Residency and Sir Colin Campbell, who 
arrived at the Alambagh on the 9th of Hovember. The reliev- 
ing force left the place on the 14th for the Martiniere, but the 
position was held after the final relief by Sir James Outram 
with 4,000 men and 25 guns from the 25th of Ifovember till the 
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Ist of March lu the following year, whon Sir Colin. Campbell 
roturaed to the capture of Lucknow. On the north side of the 
building, which is now in a state of disrepair, stands the obelisk 
which marks the grave of Sir Henry Havelock, 

The history of Lncknow has already been given in 
Chapter V- It has long been a great city and, though now 
shorn of much of its former splendoitr, is stall of large import- 
ance. Till 1877, when the Oudh administration was amalga- 
mated with that of the North-Western Provinces, it contained 
the central offices and w.as the residence of the government of 
an extensive province. It is still the headquarters for a portion 
of the year of the government of the llnited Provinces — an 
hbnoiir which it owes as well to its intrinsic importance as to its 
central situation. The city of Lucknow is still a centre of 
modern Indian life, the queen of Indian fashion, and the best 
existing school of Indian music, grammar and Musalman 
theology, at least so far as the Sbia sect is concerned. 

The population of Lucknow has also been dealt with in ^ 
a preceding chapter, and the same may be said of the educational 
institutions, hospitals, dispensaries, police-stations, postal and 
telegraph offices, trade, commerce, manufactures and the like. 
An account, too, has been given in Chapter IV of the municipal- 
ity, by which the internal affairs of the city arc administered. 

It remains to mention the chief thoroughfares of the city. 
From the railway station the Cawnpore road runs in a north- 
easterly direction through the most crowded parts of the city, 
past Aminabad to the Qaisarbagh, continuing thence along tho 
ciist of the Residency to the stone bridge. Near the old canal, 
an ^important branch takes off to the right and runs up to tho 
Hazratganj and thence past the Sifcandra Bagh into Sultanganj 
where it crosses the Gnmti and joins the Fyzabad road. This is 
known at first as the Abbott road and from Hazratganj onwards 
as the Outram road ; along it passes an immense quantity of 
traffic from Pyzabad, Bahramghat and the north. From tho 
Machchi Bhawan several great roads radiate through the city. 
Due west runs the Napier road through the southoru portion of 
the Daulatganj ward, passing through Sarai Mali and Tahsin- 
ganj, and so on to Kakori and Malihabad; the Victoria road 
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goes soutTi-west past -the Chattk to Tal-Katura, passing through 
the markets of Nakkhas, Shahganj, Ashrafabad, Victoriaganj, 
Haidarganj and Tikaitganj, and ultimately joins the Ga-wnpote 
road at the Alambagh. Through the Oh auk itself passes the 
Saadatganj road to Alamnagar. Another great thoroughfare is 
the Canning road, which runs south from the Machchi Bhawan 
to join the Cawnpore road near Charbagh. The Strand road runs 
along the river bank from the old fort to the Chhatar Manzil, 
and thence past the Qaisarbagh through Hazratganj to the 
civil lines, church and Government House, and thus into can- 
tonments. The latteh also communicate with the city by the 
Cantonment road from the Qaisarbagh to the Sadat Bazfir, ■ 
and by Banks’ road, which joins the Strand near Government 
House. The chief cross-roads are the* Campbell road, which 
skirts the west of the city from the extreme north-west to 
Saadatganj j the Tikaitganj road from Saadatganj to the Victoria 
road; the Aishbagh road from Tikaitganj to the Cawnpore 
road opposite the commencement of the Abbott road ; and the 
Havelock road, which runs all along the old canal, from Tal- 
Hatura to Government House. 

The chief railway station is that at Charbagh, generally . 
known as Lucknow Junction. Through it passes the main line 
of the Oudh and Hohilkhand Railway, while the branch lines to 
Cawnpore and Fyzabad also terminate here. Prom Charbagh 
the metre-gauge line of the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway 
leads to the stations of Aishbagh, Lucknow City near the Resi- 
dency, and Daliganj, whence the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way’s n^etre-gauge line takes off and goes east to the Badshah- 
nngar station on the Bara Banki line. The remaining station is 
that at Alamnagar in the extreme south-west on the main line to 
ShdhjahSnpm- and Bareilly. 

Lucknow possesses ample means of accommodation for tra- 
vellers, both native and European. The chief hotels lie between . 
the station and Hazratganj, and include Wutzler’s Royal Hotel, 
the new Civil and Military Hotel, the Imperial Hotel, and the 
Prince of "Wales’ Hotel. The city contains a number, of large 
and spacious sarais, the most important being the Agha Mfr, 
Aminabnd, Hazirahad, Daulatganj and Saadalganj sarais. 
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LUCKNOW Pavgana, TaliM Lucknow. 

The pnrgftno, which takes its name from the chief city 
of Oudh, is of a very irregular shape and surrounds the city 
and cantonmentSj which together have an area of about 12 sc[uaro 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Mahona, on the west by 
JVTalihabad, on the south by Bijnaut and Mohanlalganj, and on 
the east by pargana Down of Bara Banki. On the north-west a 
projecting toliguo of the pargana runs up between Mahona 
and Malihabad to a point about eight miles of the town of 
Malihabad. The pargana is traversed by the Gumti, which 
flows from north-west to south-east, entering tho pargana at 
about ten miles north of Lucknow and passing under tho old 
fort of the city, which lies on its right bank, and then, after 
taking a bond to the oast, leavos the pargana at about eight miles 
from tho capital to become the boundary of Mobaulalganj. Its 
course is tortuous and its bed lies low. The land on either side 
of the Gumti for some distance from its banks is of a poor 
quality} it is either broken by ravines or divided into broad 
sandy stretches, while olsewboro the banks recede, leaving Ioav 
moist kbfidit lands which arc flooded during tho rains. The river 
receives the Bohla on its right bank at the village of Kankarabad, 
and another small stream in the north, while on tho left bank 
the ohiof tributary is the Knkrail, which rises to the north 
of the village of Asti in Mahona and falls into the river 
near Bibiapur below Ujariaon. 

The soil of the pargana is of varying qualify. The tracts 
lying round Lucknow enjoy tlio advantages of abundant 
manure from the city, a ready market for their produce, and 
exceptional facilities for irrigation from tho numerous wells in 
tho vioinify. The cultivation is of a high order and tho rents 
follow suit. Tho soil is generally a good loam or clay, except in 
tho villages along the banks of tho river and in tho lowlying 
lands of sandy hhw', which formed the old bod of the Gumti. 
Here and there, as for instance to the north of tho city and to 
the south of cantonments, there aro some barren plains of 
Hswr, but with these exceptions tho pargana is fertile and well 
cultivated.' Tho only portion that is aHoctod by seasons is that 
along the banks of the Gumti. Tho villng<^ lying on tho 
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upland suffer from a deficiency of rain, Tvliile those situated in 
tho lou'lying khiidir are liable to inundation in years of heavy 
rainfall. The precarious villages, however, are very few ia 
number | in the tarai only Daudnagar comes under this bend, 
and in the upland' six village^, Bansigarhi, Rahimnagar, 
Dundauli, Kakauli, Farrukhabad, Kamalpur and Kamiabad 
require watching in dry years. 

The total area of the pargana is about 165 square miles j. 
but if we exclude the city and cantonments we haye a total of 
97,800 acres or 163 square miles. Of this, 67^230 acres or 
68 per cent, were cultivated in 1902 — ^a figure which shows, 
an increase of nearly 11,600 acres since the settlement of, 1866, 
and 6,500 acres since the last revision. Of the remainder, 15,760 
acres or 16 per cent, were barren, of which one-fifth is covered- 
with water and one-third occupied by roads, buildings, sites, 
and the like, so that the actually barren area is not more than 
7,250 acres. The culturable area is for the most part fallow, 
while groves amount to 3,230 acres — a fairly high proportion,, 
and the culturable waste, exclusive of these, is only about 2,000 1 
acres, or less than any other pargana except Elakori. Over 27- 
per cent, of the cultivation bears a double crop. Irrigation is 
chiefly effected from wells, which are unusually numerous and., 
have enormously increased of late years, especially those, of the 
masonry type. The average depth of the water-level ranges 
from 30 feet in the neighbourhood of the city to 22 -feet .in the . 
outlying upland and 18 feet in the tarai. Tanks are also 
employed to a considerable 'extent; bnt they .have been largely 
supplanted by wells, which are more reliable. About 770 acres 
are irrigated from other sources. In all, in 1902, some 13,600 
acres were irrigated, representing 20 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion — a louder figure than in any other pargana of the district. 

'The system of agriculture is similar all over .the pargana. 
except in the lands within the oily limits, and the villages 
within a radius of two miles from the city, .where there is much', 
of garden produce and a large amount of sugarcane is grown of - 
the variety known as pauTida, In the khaiff, bajra and jnar 
take the lead, covering together over ^ per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion. Next comes rice -^vith about 12 jier cent., and then maize, 
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sugarcane and miscellaneous crops. In tlie rabi wheat largely 
predominates, and is mainly sown alone. Next come gram, 
peas and barley, the latter being chiefly grown in inferior 
sandy soil. Garden cultivation covers about 1,000 acres. 
About 82 per cent, of the area is held by ordinary tenants, 
whose holdings average 2*7 acres. XTndcr-prox’rictors hold 7’8 
per cent;, "with an average of 3*46 acres apiece, and holders of 
'$ir or hhvidJedsht about the same area, but their individual 
• holdings ’aro much larger. The grain-rented area is about 2,600 
acres and is confined to the precarious tracts. Cash rents run very 
high. In the suburban lands the general rate for sugarcane and 
potatoes is Rs. 30 per acre, and frequently much higher rates 
aro paid for tobacco cultivation. At the last settlement the 
standard rates for goiruZ land ranged from Rs. 16-14 per acre 
in tlie neighbourhood of the city to Rs. 9-12 in the Gumti 
taroi. The rate for manjlutr was Rs. 9-3-3 in the city circle, 
and about Rs. 7 for the rest of the pargana j while jmIo varied 
from Rs. 4-12 to Rsl 4-7-3 per acre. The highest rotes are 
paid by the Kaohhis or market-gardeners, who hold about 
2,000 acres. The chief cultivating classes are Lodhs, Abirs, 
Brahmans, Musalmans, Pasis, Rajputs and Chamars. The 
liodhs and Kachbis are the best, and devote themselves chiefly 
to sugarcane and garden crops. Pasis and Chamars aro the 
lowest class of cultivators, and their holdings aro chiefly of 
small area. Tlie Bi’ahmans and Thahurs generally employ 
hired lahourors for ploughing, and consequently their cultiva- 
tion is not of a high type. The pargana was assessed at the 
summary settlement at Rs. 1,46,031, which rose to Rs. 1,61,211 
in 1866. The final demand of the lost settlement is 
Rs. ,1,84,713 j but this does not represent the actual sum payable 
to Government, as Rs. 45,897 comprise the revenue assessed on 
nassfil and revenuo-froo land. One village and ten pnttis wore 
assigned to the members of the Oudh Royal Family, and fifteen 
villages and fifteen pattis are held in revenue-free tenure either 
permanently or for tho lives of the present holders. Tlie final 
actual demand is therefore Rs. 1,38,816, which represents an 
enhanoement of 22*8 per cent, on the old assc.ssmont. In order 
to lessen the severity of the inorensc, the demand was made to 
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rise gradually for tlie first ten years of the settlement. The 
population of the pargaua, excluding that of the city and 
cantonments^ according to the returns of the last census -was 
84,821 persons, of -whom 45,061 -were males and 39,760 females. 
Musalmans numbered 10,361 persons, or 29 per cent, of the 
whole. The population is very dense and there are several large 
villages, among-v^hich Juggaur, Ujariaon, Mohibullahpur,Thn-war 
and Malhaur have been separately mentioned. Besides these, 
fourteen other villages have a population of over 1,000 persons. 

Means of communication are naturally excellent. The 
pargaua has the benefit of all the lines of railway which 
concentrate at Luckno-w, and besides the stations in Xiucknow 
there are others at Malhaur, Juggaur and Mandiawan. 
Metalled roads lead from I/ucknow to Sitapur, Fyzahad, Bni 
Bareli, Goshainganj, Mahmudabad, Ca-wnporo and Mnlihnhad. 
TJnmetalled roads run from Lucknow to Mohan and from 
Ghinhat to Dewa and Satrikh in Bara Banki. 

The pargana contains 187 villages divided at the time of 
the last settlement into 286 mahals. Of these 24 villages 
comprising 25 mahals were held by talnqdars, 88 villages or 
136 mahals by single zamindars, and the remaining 75 villages 
in joint zamindari or pattidari tenure. I^Insalmans o-vm half 
the total area, and next come Bajputs, Brahmans, Bayasths, 
Bhattris and Banias. In the BTawabi times the best villages 
round the city were granted by the reigning sovereign to their 
relatives and to court officials of Lucknow. The result is that 
only one-third of the total number of proprietors reside on their 
estates. The owner of the Ghdzipnr estate, who holds six 
villages in this pargana, is the only resident taluqdar. Among 
the others are the Maharaja of Balrampur, the Baja of Jahan^r- 
abad, Mahant Harcharan Das, Mirza Jafar Ali Klhan, the Saiyid 
^aluqdar of Ahmamau, the Sheikh taluqdar of J asmara and the 
Bayasths of Gokalpur-Aseni. An account of all these estates has 
been given in Chapter III, As in every other pargana the small 
Bajputs and Musalman proprietors hove lost very heavily since 
the settlement of 1866. The chief gainers have been the Mnsal- 
man taluqdars and larger zamindars, Bayasths, Kashmiri 
pleaders and money-lenders, Banins and Bhattris. 
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The chief interest* of the pargana oentros in the city of 
liuckiiow, and it has consequently no history of its own^ It was 
known as a pargana in the days of Alcbar and during the time 
of tho Oudh Government belonged to the Huzur tahsll. 

liUOKNOW TahsU. 

The headquarters tahsfl of the district is composed of tho 
three parganas of Luoknow, Bijnaur and Kakori, all of which 
have been separately described with an account of their physical 
characteristics, revenue, agriculture and landed proprietors. It 
occupies a central position, being bounded on the north by the 
two parganas of the Malihabad tahsil, on the east by the Dewa 
pargana of Bara Banki and pargana Mohanlalganj, on the south 
by Nigohan and the Sai, which separates it from Unao, and on the 
west by pargana Mohan, which since 1869 has belonged to the 
•Unao district. It has an area of 376 square miles, including 
the city and oant 9 nments of Lucknow. The Gnmti and the 
Sai, with their tributaries, form the chief drainage lines. In 
pargana Bijnaur tho drainage is somewhat defective and 
the land frequently sinks into large shallow depressions, 
the chief of which are the chain of jhlls which culminate in the 
Bakh stream. In the Lucknow pargana there is only one large 
jhll in the villoges of Chinhat and Bharwara. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff. 
There are benches of honorary magistrates at Lucknow and 
Kakold. The civil work is divided between the two munsifs of 
Lucknow, from whom appeals lie to the Subordinate Judge and 
to the District Judge of Luoknow. Bor the purposes of police 
administration there are police-stations, excluding those of the 
city and cantonments, at Mandiaon, Kakori and Banthara. The 
circles of these stations do not in any way coincide with th( so 
of the fiscal subdivisions. Pargana Lucknow lies chiefly in the 
Mandiaon circle, but 24. villages belong to Kakori, twelve to 
Banthara, seven to Malihabad and three to Goshainganj, while 
a large part of the Mandiaon circle extends into pargana 
Mnhona. Similarly the greater part of Kakori pargana belongs 
to the Kakori circle, but one village comes under the jurisdiction 
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of tbnna Maliiiabad, and eleven villages of the l^Ialihahad 
pargana aro included in the Kakori tliana. Paigana Bijnaur, 
again, is mainly in the Banthara circle; but twelve villages 
belong to Kakori, six to Goshainganj and four to Mohanlalganj. 
A list of the post-oiBccs, bazfirs, fairs and schools of the tshsil 
will bo found in the appendix. 

Means of communication aro generally excellent. Tlireugh 
Xiucknow passes the main line of the Oiidli and Kohikkand 
Hallway with stations at Lucknow, Alamnagnr and Kakori. 
Hcsidcs this there is tlic loop line of the same system with 
stations at Malhanr and Jtigganr, and the line from Lucknow 
to Cown]ioro, with stations at Amausi and Haratini in the 
Bijnaur pargnna. The latter consists of two separate lines, both 
broad-gauge and motro-gaugo. Th c metre-gauge connccte with the 
Bengal ond North -Western Railway and the Lucknow, Sltapiur 
and Bareilly State Rallwoy. The former has stations at Luck- 
now, Aish-bagh, Daligunj, Badshahnngar, Slalhaur and Juggaur ; 
and the latter at Lucknow, Daligonj and Mondiaon. Metalled 
roads lead from Lucknow in all directions, to Cawnporc, Fyzahad, 
SItapur, Malihabad, Roi Bareli ond Siiltanpur. The unmetolled 
roads comprise those from Chinhat to Dewo and Satrikh, from 
Lucknow to Mohan, from Mohan to Bani on the Cawnporc 
road, whence a mctollcd rood runs to hlohonlalganj, and from 
Lucknow to Bijnaur ond Sissaindi. There ore military encomp- 
ing-grounda at Lucknow, Chinhat, Banthara ond Andha-ki- 
Chauki, the last-named being a village on the road to Malihabad. 
There are inspection bungalows at Bani and Thaknrdwara. 

The population of the tahsll, including that of the city and 
cantonments, at the census of 1901 was 464,896 persons. That 
of the rurol orea amounted to 190,847, of whom 99,600 were 
males and 91,247 females. Classified according to religions, 
there were 196,202 Hindus, 21,409 Mnsalmnns and 116 others. 
The principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, Lodhs, Pasis, and 
Ohamats. Rajputs also are numerous, amounting to over 
10,000 persons. Tho best represented clans are Chauhans, 
Jaiswars, Bais, Janwais, Dikhits and Sombansis. Among 
the Musttlmans the most numerous are Sheikhs, who -are 
chiefly of the Siddiqi subdivision. Tliore arc also large numbers 
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of Pathans, Julalias and Belinas. The Musalmans are chiefly- 
found in the neighbourhood of Luoknow and in the old town of 
kakori and Bijnaur.- The population of the tahsil ia almost 
entirely agricultural, as the whole of the trade is conflned to 
the city of Lucknow. 

MAHONA, Pargona Mahona, TalisU Malihabad. 

The capital of the pargana lies in latitude 27“ 6' north 
and longitude 80“ 55' east, two miles to the east of the metalled 
road I from Lucknow to Sltapur, and at a distance of about 
sixteen miles from the district headquarters. The village is 
connected with the main road by an unmctalled road leading 
post Itaun ja and on to Mai in pargana Malihabad. A contin- 
uation of the same road runs east to Kursi in Bara Bank!. A 
third road runs north-east to join the main road at Ataria in 
Sitapur. The plaoe is of very little importance. It contained 
in 1901 a population of 1,643 persons or, "if we include the 
adjoining hamlets of Gobindpur and Kesarmau Kalan, 3,059, of 
whom 879 were Musalmans and 48 Jains. A third hamlet is 
Bnhadurganj to the north-west of the town, and contains a popu- 
lation of 243 persons. The story goes that the headquarters 
of the pargana wore formerly established in Mahona itself, but 
that the Brahman proprietors of Gobindpur on one occasion 
broke into the Government fort and recovered a child that they 
had placed there as a security for revenue. The Amil on this 
moved his fort to Bahadurganj. Mahona itself is held in 
taluqdari tenure and gives its name to the Panwar taluqa, other- 
wise known as Mahgaon, which is at present owned by Maha- 
raj Eani, widow of Babu Pirthipal Singh. Gobindpur and 
Eesarmau are still held in pattidari tenure by the Brahmans. 
Mahona possesses a bazlir, in which weekly markets are held 
and a vernacular middle school attended by 105 pupils. 

MAHONA *Pa7’5rawa, TaJisil Malihabad. 

This pargana lies in the north-east of the district and 
forms the eastern portion of the tahsil. It is bounded on the 
west by Malihabad, from which it is separated by the Giimti, 
on the south-west and south by Lucknow, on the north by 
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pargano Manwon of Sltapur and Knrsi of Bara Banki, Trhilo 
the latter, -with pargana Dcwa of the same district, also forms its 
boundary on the east. It is of an irregular shape, its length' 
varying from twelve to sixteen and its breadth from seven 
to ton miles. In general, it is fertile and -^t'eU cultivated, but 
along the banks of the Gumti, and for a considerable distance 
inland, the surface is undulating and varied, the villages in the 
south of this tract being characterized by stretches of sandy hJmr, 
-while elsewhere there are occasional marshes fed from springs 
which rise in the higher lahds. The tarni in the north is level, 
and thoiigh subject to inundations and liable to become saturated, 
generally boars good rabi crops. In the north-east the soil is 
chioflj’ clay, and hero the country abounds in jldls and ponds, 
with a stretch of dhAk jungle towards tho borders that is slowly 
being brought under the plough. The jungle area was formerly 
much greater, but much of it has been cut down of late years. 
That which remains is cut every three years and is of consider- 
able value. Down tho centre of the pargana runs a good strip 
of loam soil with abundant means of irrigation. Most of the 
uncultnrablc land lies in- the south and south-east, which are 
crossed by wide stretches of barren fisar. The precarious 
villages lie in the hhur and tarai circles of the Gumti, but 
though cultivation is often poor, the abundant thatching grass 
that grows near the Gumti and is transported by boat to Luck- , 
now is an asset of considerable value. Only three villages can 
be really described as precarious : Barkhurdnrpur in the south- 
east, Ah mndpnr Khcra near Itaiin ja, and Kajapur-Salcmpur in 
the cast, and these suffer from the excess rather than the want 
of water. 


Tho area of the pargana is 94,364 acres or 1474 square 
miles. The cultivated area in 1902 was 68,835 acres, or 62 per 
cent., which shows an increase of over 6,000 acres since the 
settlement of 1866, and 4,000 acres since the last revision. The 
barren land covers 14,800 acres, of which 4,400 acres are under 
water, and only 50 per cent, actually barren waste. The cnl- 
turablc area is still large, amounting to 20,700 acres or nearly 
22 per cent., which is only exceeded in Mohanlalganj. Groves 
are fairly abundant, covering 2,930 acres. The area irrigated in 
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1902 •was about 32 per cent, of the cultivation, but much more 
could be watered in case of need. Wells supply somewhat 
more than half of this and are fairly numerous everywhere, 
but the tanks are also very largely employed. The number of 
masonry wells has greatly increased of late years, so that this 
source of irrigation has supplanted the tanks to a very remark- 
able extent, for in 1866 no less than 81 per cent, was watered 
from the jlills and ponds. Unprotected wells can bo easily 
constructed in all parts except in the sandy circle where 
the water-level is about 30 feet below the surface and the 
loose nature of the subsoil renders masonry aim ost imperative. 
Elsewhere the water-level ranges from sixteen to twenty feet. 

The oroi)s grown in this pargana ore generally the same as 
in the rest of the district. In the kharif harvest rice generally 
largely predominates and covers about 29 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. Next come juar, bajra and arhar. In the rabi, 
wheat takes the lead and is generally sown alone. Gram and 
pens cover an almost equal area, and are followed at a long dis- 
tance by barley, tisually grown in combination with other crops. 

• The holdings are generally small, the average being 2*8 acres. 
No less than 79 per cent, is held by ordinary tenants and over 
. eleven per cent, is cultivated by proprietors. Under-proprietors 
are comparatively scarce in this pargana,' holding only 1,660 
acres. The grain-rented area is proportionately larger in 
Mahona than elsewhere, and at the time of the last settlement 
amounted to 5,419 acres or 9-52 per cent, of the total area of all 
the holdings. Grain rents are commonest in the precarious 
tracts along the banks' of the Gnmti, where the prevailing soil is 
hlmr, and irrigation is difficult or deficient. The landholders 
usually receive half the produce. Cash rents are generally low. 
The standard rate adopted at the settlement for loam soil was 
Es. 6 per acre in all parts, except in the hhur circle, where 
it averaged to Es. 6. The rate for clay lands ranged from 
Es. 5 to Es. 3 per acre, and that of hhvur from Es. 8 to Es. 2. 
The revenue assessed at the summary settlement was Es. 1 04 490 : 
tins rose to Es. 1,32,780 at the first regular settlement of 1866 
and at the last revision the demand was raised to Es. 1 55 811^ 
^representing an enhancement of 22-66 per cent, on the expiring 
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assessment. There are only two revcmie-free villages, Mandiaoa 
and Rampur. The new demand was made progressive, the 
rise being spread over an interval of ten years. ■ In 1902 the 
incidence was Es. 2-14-0 per acre of cultivation and Ec. 1-13-1 
per acre of the total area. 

The population of the pai^na at the first census of 1881 
was 71,518 persons. Since that date there has been a consi- 
derable increase, for in 1801 it had risen to 75,378, and at the 
lost census of 1901 the total population was 80,065 persons, of 
whom 41,6G8 were males and 38,397 females, hlnsalmnns 
numbered 8,700, or nearly eleven per cent. There are no towns 
of any size in the pargana, the largest villages being Mahona, 
jMandiaon, Itaunja, Kathwara, Bhauli and Amaniganj, all of 
which have been separately mentioned. Besides these, there 
aro only three villages having a population of over 1,000 per- 
sons. The population is almost entirely agricultural. Among 
the cultivating classes the largest areas arc held by Eojputs, 
Ahfrs, Brahmans and Chamars. In addition to these, Lodhs, 
Pasis, Musolmans, Miiraos and Kayasths all cultivate over 
1,000 acres, and many other castes are also represented. 

Means of commuuic.ation arc fair. The pargana is tra- 
versed from north to south by the Kohilkhand and Kumaim , 
Eailwoy from Lucknow to Sltajuir, with stations at Bakhshi- 
ka-Tnlab and Itaunja. Parallel to this runs the metalled road. 
The latter is crossed nt Itaunja by an immetnlled road leading 
from Mdl and Malihabad to hlahona and Kursi, and from 
Mahona n similar road runs to Atarin station in Sftapur. The 
eastern, half of the pargana is almost devoid of roads, except' the 
extreme south-eastern comer, which is served by the metolled 
road from Lucknow to Eursi and Mahmudabnd. Markets aro 
held at nine places, as will be seen from the list given in the 
appendix. 

The pargana contains 194 villages divided at the time of the 
last settlement into 236 mahiils. The tenure is largely taluqdfiri, 
as 82 villages comprising 86 mahfils are held by taluqddrs. Of 
the remainder fifteen, villages aro held by single zamfndlirs, and 
97 villages or 133 mahgls in joint zamfnddri orpattidfiri tenure. 
The chief taluqdfiis of the pargana ore the P.anwars of Itaunja 
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and Maliona or Mahgaon. The only others are those of Mah- 
mudahad and Paintepnr in Sitapur, \rho OTm smalb estates in. 
the north, and.the taluqddr of Ghdsnpur in liuoknow, who owns 
the single^ village of, Barkhurdarpur. The other proprietors! 
are chiefly Musalmans, Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths and Khot- . 
tris. Formerly the Rajputs hold almost the whole pargana, 
but the coparcenary bodies of this caste have suffered very, 
heavily since the settlement of 18G6. Between that date and>' 
1896 Rajputs lost over 7, GOO acres, and the smaller Brahman 
and Musalman proprietors nearly 2,000 acres. In all, over 
14,000 acres were transferred. The chief gainers were the 
larger Mmsalman, Bi'abman and Rayasth zaminddrs and the 
Rhattri, Bania and Brahman money-lenders. The talnqddrs 
have maintained their position, all of their estates, being in . 
prosperous circu mstances. 

The Pan wars are the principal elan of the pargana and till 
recently owned several fine estates besides the two taluqas. 
The history of the latter has been given in. Chapter III. The 
old Panwar tapjias of Rewan and Bahirgaon have been broken 
up, and the same ihay be said of the Chauhan estates of 
Kathwara and Bhauli, an acooimt of which has been given in 
the articles on those villages. A third family of Chauhans, 
that of Magat, a village near Rathwara, has suffered the same 
fate. This family was founded by Bachhraj, the brother of 
Achhraj, who seized the village' of Kathwara. They originally, 
held twelve villages, four of which they had lost by 1866, and 
now very little remains for them. ' 

The pargana .contains traces of mythical history which 
centre roivnd the village of Rukhara,,6ome four miles south of 
Itannja on tlio Sitapnr road. Bnkha was the daughter of 
Banasur, and she it was who fell in love with Anrudh, the 
grandson of Sri Krishn. Similarly Kubhan, the. founder of 
Kumlirawan, was one of his ministers, and Kesri Daiyat, who 
founded ^Kesarman close to Mahonu, was another of his lieu- 
tenants. Hither came, Sri Krishn aided by ArjunPandava, and'’ 
vanquished Banasur. In Kumhrawan there is an imago of 
Mahadeo called Kui'sen, which it is said was the object of 
Kubhau’s- worship. Arjun founded the village of Arjunpur,. 
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and both this place and Kakhara ore obviously of considerable 
antiquity, as is evident from the old mounds -wbicb still exist 
covered -vrith broken bricks. In- Hukbara there is a large 
dharamsala and a 'well built by Mathura Das, the Diwan of 
Sharf-ud-din, the converted Hindu; his* original name was 
Jagannath, and he farmed the province in the days of Muham- 
mad Ali. He changed his xeli^on in order to save his life 
when called to account for defalcation. 

The pargana is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. - At annexa- 
tion the old pargana of Mandiaon was broken up and divided 
between Lucknow and Mahona ; the latter then became one of 
the two parganas that formed the Xursi talisil. On the transfer 
of pargana Kursi to Bara Banki, Mahona was united to Malih- 
abad and formed into the new tahsfl of that name. 


MAL, Pargana and Tah^l Mam^ba.i>. 

A village situated in the centre of the pargana, in lati- 
tude 27“ 1' north and longitude 80“ 45' oast, on the road from 
Malihabad to Atrauli and Kalyanmal, from which a branch ' 
road hero takes off to Itaunja and Mahona. There is a bazfir 
here, known as Kamnarainganj and built by Pandit BamNarain, 
a money-lender, in which markets are held twice a week, oa 
Sundays and Thursdays. There is also a weekly cattle-market. 
Three fairs take place daring the year: the Athon fair in Chait, 
the Mahabir fair in Jeth, and the Janamashtami fair in Bhadon. 
The village lands were formerly owned by the descendants of 
the Ghiharwar founders, but they only retain about one-fourth, 
the remainder being held by Pandit Bakht Harain, the son of 
Bam Harain. The area is 847 acres, assessed at Es. 1,970. 
Irrigation is effected from wells and tanks, and also to a small 
' extent from the Jhingi nfila, which flows to the east of the 
village. The soil is good and wheat is the staple product. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,775 souls, of whom 303 were 
Musahnans. Ohamars are the most numerous Hindu caste. 
The village possesses two temples, a mosque, and the tomb of ■ 
one Gulmir Shah. 

Mdl is the headquarters of a large tribe of Gaharwar Eajputs, 
who are to be found in fifly-five villages in the north-east • 
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of tlie pargiina. They are said to liave como under one Rai 
Paitawan ftom Manda-Bijaipur near Benares. This chieftain^ 
a brother of the ruler of Benares, -went on a pilgrimage to 
Nimkhar in Sltnpur and rested in the village now known as 
Paitauna, near the Gppiti. On his return he found that tho tent 
peg which he had left in the ground had sprouted, and deem> 
ing this an auspicious omen ho settled hero, driving out tho 
Jhojhas, who are thought to have been converted Bhars, from 
their forts of Mdl and Ant. In the latter there is an enormous 
well at which four pairs of bullocks can work at a time, which 
is Said to be of Jhojha construction, and the remains of an old 
wall from Ant to Amlauli, a village beyond M^ll, are still to be 
traced. The Gaharwars made themselves masters of the Jhojha 
country and became very powerful. They tried at one time to 
extend their borders into the Bais territory of tappa Dakhlawal 
towards the Gumti, but tho fight was so severe that both agreed 
to retain the ancient boundary of tho Akraddi stream. On 

another occasion they fought with Abd-un-Nabi Khan of Garlii 

Sanjar Khan, but were worsted and lost some land on which the 
Pathan founded Kbbipanah and planted a grove called tho 
Ranjit Bagh. Abd-un-Nabi, however, was subsequently dis- 
graced and the Gaharwars recovered the village. They used to 
practice female infanticide, and are too proud to plough and too 
dignified to run. This pride seems to have caused their ruin 
added to their disunion, for they partitioned their land into 
seven estates known as Mfll, Atari, Salinagar, Amlauli, Masira, 
Hamfrpur and Nabipanah, each of which is rapidly passing 
from them. Five villages were absorbed at once by tbe 
Pathan taluqdars of Malihabad, 


MALHAUR, Pargam amd TahsU Lucknow. 

A village in latitude 26® 62' north and longitude 81® 3' 
e^t, about six miles^east of Lucknow, adjoining Ohinhat on 
the south and lying about a mile and-a-half to the south of 
the main road from Lucknow to Fyzabad. It deservos separate 
mention as possessing two railway stations on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway and the loop lino of tho Oudh and 
Rohilkhaud. The revenue nan^o of tho village is Nisampur- ’ 
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Malhaur, an unimportant place with a population of 706 pec- 
.eons, of whom 281 are Musalmaris. Th e station itself is situated' 
in the village of Bharwara, which adjoins Malhanr on the west. 
Nizampur-Malhaur covers an area of 487 acres and is held in 
pattiddri tenure by Sheikhs, one-third ef the village being 
revenue-froe. Bharwara is of considerable size, covering 1,440 
acres with a revenue of Rs. 2,550. The lands of both villages' 
ore irrigated from tanks, the southern portion of the great 
Rataulba jhll lying within the limits of Bharwara. There is a- 
small lower primary school at Malhanr. 

MAlil HABAD , Pargana and Tahsll MiUHABAD.' 

The headquarters of the tahsll lies in latitude 26° 55' - 
north and longitude 80° 43' oast, on the road from! Lucknow 
to Sandila at a distance of fifteen miles from the former. 
Branch roads lead from Malihabad to Kalyanmal in Hardoi and 
to Mohan in Unao. To the north of the town runs the' Ou’dh ' 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station close to the Ralyan- 
mal road, about a mile to the north of the main site. The ploco 
oontains, besides the tahsll and police-station, which lie on the ' 
Lucknow road, a dispensary, post-office, cattle-pound and a' 
registration office. There is a large tahslli school hero, attended 
by about 190 pupils, and a Government school for 'girls. The 
market is known os Mirzaganj apd lies on the' Sandila road 
to the west of the tahsll. On the road, too, is the safai, which ' 
was built -in 1860. Mirzaganj is the property of the Pathan 
talpqdars; it was bought and improved by them, and ' at' first 
rose to be a large centre of trade, but it declined rapidly after 
the establishment of the market at Kanknrabdd by "Saadat' Ali 
Rhan and the foundation of"Iirawabgonj near Mohan. The 
trade of Malihalxtd is now' of little' importance and nothing 
worthy of note is-made here except a species' of tiri-foil, known 
asidbaq, with which cheap ‘bracelets and the Musalman idzias ' 
arc overlaid. Tlie place is celebrated for its mangoes, 'which go 
by the name of safeda, and for its orchards of'W trees'.' The' 
only buildings of any note in the place are the houses of the 
taluqdars Ahmad Ali Khan an!d Muhammad Ali Khan', and a few 
small mosques and tombs J one ‘of the latter being that of the wife 
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of Ifa-wal) Shahim Khan, one of the early governors of Oudh. 
The place is picturesquely built on broken ground on the left 
bank of the Behta and extends for a considerable area. 

Adjoining Malihabad are Garhi Sanjar Khan oniihe west 
nnd Bakhtiyarnagar on the south. Both of these are intimately 
connected with the place, but have been separately described. 
The lands of Malihabad cover 1,612 acres and are held in 
pattid&ri tenure by Pathans ; they are assessed at Be. 2,000, but 
n largo piortion of the village is held revenue-free. The culti- 
vated area is large, and is abundantly irrigated from wells. 
Groves cover 333 acres. The population in 1869 numbered 
S,026 persons, but from that date the town has su ffered a con- 
siderable decline. At the last census there were 7,554 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 2,806 were Musalmans, most of whom are in very 
redticed circumstances. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1866, and for the purposes of tlie Aot is united with 
Garhi Sanjar Khan. In 1902, out of a total of 1,985 houses 
1,400 were assessed to taxation, the total income being Rs. 2,466, 
and the incidence of tho house-tax Be. 1-6-1 per assessed house 
and Be. 0-8-0 per head of population. The expenditure for the 
seme year was Bs. 2,307, of which Rs. 1,270 were devoted to the 
upkeep of the town police, Rs, 600 to conservancy, and about 
Bs. 200 to local improvements. 

The ])lacc is said to have been founded by one Malia, a 
Pdsi, but nothing is known of this person, although it appears 
that the Pfisis and Arakhs held sway over this and the sur- 
rounding villages from the earliest time. It is also ^aid that the 
Piisis Lad a mint here and that their coins have sometimes been 
found, from which tho town gained its name of Khonta Siinhy 
or tho city of the bad money. Kothing definite, however, is 
known of the place till the time of Akbar, when it was 
colonized by the Pathans. The date of the Musalman occupation 
is uncertain, but it has been suggested that it occurred as early 
as the time of Muhammad Bakbtiyar Khilji, who invaded Oudh 
in 1202. Prior to the time of Shuja-ud-daula it seems that the 
principal sites were Bakhtiyarnagar and Garhi Sanjar Khan. 
During his reign the Pathan proprietors granted a portion 
of Malihabad, known as the Kenwal-har, to Paqir Muhammad 

161 . 
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Khan, an Afridi Pathan of Kohilkhand, who was the founder 
of the two Pathan families of Kasmandi Khurd and Sahlamau, 
an acconnt of which has already been given in Chapter III. . 
The bazdr Mirzagan j was built by Mirza Hasan Beg, an official 
of the Oiidh Government. The other bazSr of Amaniganj 
beyond the railway station owes its origin to Asaf-ud-daula, 
who built the place on his way to fight with the Bohillas. 


MALIHABAD Pargana, Tahsil Mauhabad. 

This pargana consists of the north-western portion of the 
district, being bounded on the east by Mahona and Lucknow, 
on the south by Kakori, on the west by Anras-Mohan of Unao, 
on the north-west by Sandila and on the north by Gundwa of 
the Hardoi district. The chief river is the Gumti, which 
separates this pargana from Mahona in the east. Besides this, 
there are three tributary streams of the same river, the most 
important of which is the Behta, which enters the pargana 
from Hardoi at Jindaur and flows in an exceedingly tortuous 
coarse through the south, leaving it at Malha not far from its 
confluence with the Gumti. The others are the Jbingi .and 
Akraddi, both of which take a south-easterly direction from 
Gundwa through the pargana and fall into the Gumti. These 
streams are of little use and are only slightly employed for 
irrigation. The course of the Behta is marked by ravines and 
beds of kankar, while those of the others are similarly charac- 
terized by kankar and unculturable stretches of 6sar. The soil 
varies greatly. In places, and especially in those villages 
lying between Malihabad and the Hardoi border on the 
north, it is an excellent loam with plentiful means of irrigation. 
In the north-east, on the other hand, the soil is more or lesh 
sandy, with a scanty water-supply and precarious crops. ZJaor is 
chiefly prevalent in the north-west and there are several patches 
of dhdk jungle, notably in the three large adjoining villages of 
this circle, J amaulia, Mundiara and Kharsara. There is a small 
area of tarai in the lowlying lands near the Gumti, but this is 
confined to the three villages of Manjhi, Badiyan and Ataria. 

The pargana is the second largest in the district, coming 
next to Mohanlalganj. The area is 119,601 acres or 186*7 
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square miles. In 82 per cent, the soil is classed as either goiiid 
or loam, ivliile sandy hliur covers nearly ten per cent, and 
stiff clay most of the remainder. The cultivated area in 1902 
■was 77,632 acres or 65 per cent. — a high proportion, that shows 
an increase of 6,000 acres sinoc the last settlement. There 
is still a largo area of culturablo waste, amounting to 28,200 
acres or over 23 per cent., but of this 3,823 acres or nearly 
three per cent, are under groves, the pargnna in most parts 
being very well wooded. The unculturablc area is small, being 
in all 14,646 aorca ; and even then only half of this is actually 
barren, the re*t being under water or taken up by homesteads 
and roads. Irrigation in the same year was extended to 20,680 
acres, or 27 per cent, of tho cultivation; but this could bo 
largely supplemented in case of need, as wells can be easily 
constructed in almost all part*, tho average depth of the water- 
level being no more than 18 feet below the surface. Throe- 
fourths of the irrigation is supplied by wells which have, 
as clsoAvhore in the district, largely supplemented the tanks, 
which in 1866 watered over 60 per cent. Tho number of 
masonry wells has increased enormously, as it has risen from 
1,076 at the last settlement to 1,500 in 1902 — a very satisfactory 
sign, as it renders the pargana far more secure against any 
natural calamity. Tho tanks arestill used somewhat extensively, 
but their value is discounted by their liability to dry up in 
years of scanty rainfall. The pargana in fact is not only 
admirably cultivated, but has a larger proportionate sujjply 
of well irrigation than any others, except possibly Lucknow 
and Kakori. Means of irrigation are deficient in tho small 
villages of Belwa and Nazarnagar in tho north-west, and in 
Mandwana, Birpur, Manjhana, Tikri Xalan, Pokhra, Godhan 
and Garb Thamba in the sandy tract to the north-east. The 
villages of Ataria and Maujhi in tho Gumti khadir, on tho 
other hand, are liable to damage from inundation and satura- 
tion from tho river. 

Tho rabi is the principal harvest, but the system of agricul- 
ture does not differ in any way from that in voguo in tho rest of 
the district.’ The chief khorif stax>le is rice, followed by bajra 
juar and maize, the largo aroa undci* bajra testifying to tho 
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extent of inferior sandy soil. In the rain, wlicat ns usual 
takes tlic lend, hut in this pnrgana it is more often sown in 
combi nation with other crops than elsewhere. Gram and peas 
follow next in order, and then barloy. The hold ings are small 
ns elsewhere, and nverngc 2*82 acres. Ordinary tenants hold 
no less than SO per cant, of the land, and only 10 per cent, is 
enUivnted by proprietors and less than four per cent, by under- 
proprietors. The grain-rented area i.s larger than in any 
other pargnna, amotinting to 9,332 aero? nt the time of the last 
settlement. Rents are low and fairly uniform, biitthc high-caefe 
tenants ns u.SMnl hold on privileged term®. The standard rates 
of tho settlement ranged from Rs. S per acre for poind to Rs. 2 
por aero for tho wor-st bft7tr. Tho nvorage rate for loam av.is 
about R®. 6, and for clay from Rs. G to Rs. 3’14 per aero. The 
revenuo demand at tho summary settlement wn? Rs. 3,18,0-14. In 
3860 this w.as raised to R*;. 1,48,871, and at the Last revision 
a further largo enhancement of 33*51 por cent, was imposed, tho 
inoroa'sed demand being made progrc«ivc. The final revenue 
is Rs. 1,80,101, and in 3902 tho incidence was Rs. 2*13 per 
acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-1 por acre of the whole area. 
There arc live \*illng03 and six mahols hold rovonuc-freo at a 
nominal as.«e?^mont of Rs, G,315. 

Tho population of the pnrgana in 18G9 was 87,316. At the 
last census it had risen to 101,165 persons, of whom 51,214 wore 
males and 49,951 females, Miisnlmans numbered 16,837 or 
about 19 per cent. Tho population is almost wholly agricul- 
tural, and the chief cultivating classes arc Rajputs, Ahiis, 
Chamars, Pasis, Mu.sa]mnn<? and Brahmans. Muraos, too, arc 
numerous, holding 4,500 acres. Mnlihabad is the only town of 
auj' size in the pargana, but there arc several largo villages of 
some importance and interest. Separate articles will be found 
on Aldl, Jindmir, Khorawan, Khali-spur, Kasmandi-Kalan and 
Xhtu*d, Bakhtiyarnagnr and Garhi Sanjar Khan. Besides these, 
Sispan, a large village in the north-M'cst, has a population of 
over 2,000 persons and thirteen others contain over 1,000 
inhabitants The largest barAr is at Mirzaganj, which, fori^ 
part of JInlihabad, Tho other markets arc these at Amani- 
ganj and Rahimabad, ns well as those given in the appendix. 
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The pargana is traversed by the main lino of the Ondb 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Bahimabad and 
Malihabad. ParaUel to this runs the road from Lucknow to 
Ilardoi, which is metalled as far as the tabsil lieadquartors. 
Through Malihabad ^tins an unmetallcd road from Mohan in 
Unao to Kalyanmal in Hardoi, passing the Village of Mftl, 
whence a branoh road leads to Mahona and Itursiv The only 
other road is that from Bahimabad to Auras and Unao. 

The pargana contoins 188 villages divided into 267 mahals 
' at the time of the last settlement. Of these, 48 villages and 
nine pattis are owned by laluqdars and 64 mahals by single 
zamindara. The resident taluqdars are the Pathans of Malilj- 
abad, who own the estates of Sahlamau and Blasmandi-Ivhurd, 
an aocoimt of which will be found in Chapter III* The 
remainder live in the Uardoi and Unao districts. They 
include the Baja of Bliarawan, the Bais talnqdars of Pawayan 
and Nandatili, the itayasths of Sarawan, the Sheikhs of 
Kakrali and the Saiyids of Jalalpun The Bajputs are tlio 
largest landholders, but they have lost very licavily since the 
settlement of 1866. So, too, have the smaller Miisalman propido- 
tors. In all over 23,000 acres Were transferred at the expense 
of the smaller zamindars between 1866 and 1896. The chief 
gainers have been the Musalman taluqdars, zaraindars and 
lawyers, Kashmiri pleaders, and Banias and Brahman money- 
lender.®. One of Iho largest land-owners in tlie pargana is 
Pandit Bakht Karain, Kashmiri, the son of Bam Naraiii 
of Lucknow', who made very extensive iJurcliascs fx*om the 
Bajputs. 

The jxargana contains a number of families who .at oJle 
time hold possession of largo and well-defined tracts of land. 
Mention has been made of the Pathans of Garhi Saujar Khan, 
Bakhtiyarnngar and Khalispur in the articles on those villages* 
and similarly of the Gaharwars of Mai, the Janwars of Khara- 
Wan and the Slieikhs and Solankhis of Lndaun Among 
^hers, tho Bazid Khol Pathans of Borigarlu deserve mention. 
Tliey are said to have oome hero about eight generations ag^ 
under one Sheikh tbraliim, an officer in the service of the Dohli 
emperor. They first settled in Habibpur-Nasiamau, close to 
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Malihabad^ and acquired by degrees eight villages to the Tvest of 
Malihabad, some of which they still h61d. 

In the north-east of the pargana there was formerly 
a large estate, known as tappa Daklawal, consisting of 52 
villages held by Bais. The greater part of this tappa is 
now included in Hardoi, but 22 villages lie in this pargana. 
The family is said to have been founded by one Ram 
Chandra, who married into the Panwar family of Itnunja 
and drove out the-Bamhan Gaurs from this part of the 
pargana. He had three sons, who settled in Bangaipnr, Pipar- 
gaon and Bhithri, and their descendants are known as the 
Bangali, Pipnrhar and Bhitharia Bais. To this family belong 
thetaluqdars of Bharawan and Pawayan in Hardoi, but the rest 
of the clan has lost a great part of its possessions. 

Another tappa was that of Siswara, consisting of some 24 
villages in the centre of the pargana. This w!»s held by 
Nikumbh Rajputs, who came here under two brothers, Kanh 
and Kharak, from Nnrwar, and drove out the originol Jhojhas 
and seized their villages. Some of these ITikumbhs still hold 
their ori^nal estates, and one family, that of Dilawarnagar, 
become Musalman. The tappa of Knthauli Eao was colonized 
by Janwars under one Eai Sukh, but most of their villoges 
have fallen into the hands of Pathan families of Malihabod. 
The Janwars now only hold the small village of Shahzadpiir. 
In like manner the Gjiutoms of Datli in the south of the 
pargana have lost almost all their estates to the Pathans. They 
are said to have come some four hundred years ago under Deo 
Rai and Naya Rana from Argal, and to have ejected the Arakhs 
from twelve villages. At the present time they only hold a 
few mahals. 

In early days the pargana is said to have been held by 
Pasis and Arakhs. It seems that some of those became Musal- 
man and were called Jhojhas. The common tradition ascribes 
all the old deserted sites in the pargana to th«e Jhojhas, 
although they do not differ in any way from those which 
elsewhere are popularly believed to have been held by the 
Bhars. Such mounds are to be found everywhere, but espe- 
cially in Antgarhi, Dilawarnagar, Mai and Siswara. At all 
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events, the pargana was soon overran by the various tribes of 
Rajputs, and the latter invariably assert that they conquered 
the Arakhs and not the Jhojhas. The Rajputs held the whole 
pargana from the thirteenth century for about 300 years, and 
then came the different families of Pathans. It seems probable 
that many of the present Sheikh proprietors are no more than 
converted Hindus. In the time of Akbar the pargana was 
known by its present name, and during the Nawabi it was 
included in the ohakla of Sandila. 


MALIHABAD Taha^. 

This tahsll forms the northern subdivision of tho/district, 
and is composed of the two pargauas of Malihabad and Mahona, 
each of which has been separately described with an account of 
its physical characteristics, agriculture, revenue and landed pro-* 
prietors. The tahsil is bounded on the north by the Hardoi, 
Sitapur and Bara Banki districts, on the west by Uhao } on the south 
by the pargana of Kakori and Lucknow, and on the cost by the 
Dewa and Kursi imrganas of Bara Banki. The river Gumti, 
which separates the two parganas of the subdivision, forms the 
main drainage lino and is fed by the Bohta and the two small 
watercourses known as tho Jhingi and Akraddi, all of which lie 
in the Malihabad pargana. There are comparatively few 
depressions in this part of tho talisil, except in the north-west, 
•where tho land lies low and tho soil is heavy. The chief jhils are 
those at Tharri and Sispan. In Mahona, on the other hand, 
there is a large area of lowlyingclay land studded with jhils and 
tanks chiefly in tho north-east, tho most noteworthy depressions 
being those of Usirna and tho long line of jhlls which unite to 
form the Eeth river. In the same tract, too, there is a consi- 
derable area of dhfik jungle. The total area of the lahsil is 
384'16 square miles. 

The tahsfl is administered as n subdivision of tho district in 
the charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff and the 
talisildar, whose headquarters are at Malihabad. In addition to 
those, Muhammad Ahmad Khan, the taluqdar of Knsmandi 
Khurd, exorcises the powers of an honorary magistrate of tho 
third class within tho limits of his estate and also has the 
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jw)Woni of un honowrj’ munpif tljrtingliout the Malihabatl 
jmrpaiin. Ordinarily the civil juri«lietion of the talipfl is in 
the hand« of the mnn=if of the northern divi^nn of l^ucknow 
ill llic; Lucknow .Tndpeihip. For the pnrpo-cs of the police 
:idinini,'lration there are policc-i-tntioTK iit ^Tflltiiab.Kl and 
1 taunjn, bnt their circltN do not coincide with the purgana of 
lah-fl iK'undarii'?. The MnlilmlKuI circle ii>cltidc5> the greater 
part of the pargann of that name, hut al.-so cxt-cnd.'i o%-cr fcvca 
village:* of Lucknow and one village of Kakori. The nM of 
the pargann, con^i^ting of J5 village*, belong- to the Ivakori 
and Baiithara police cinder. The Itiuinja thana ha-* jnri?dittion 
over l-lll village-* of Mnliona, avliilc the reniainiDg 45 villogcs 
helong to the Mnndlaon circle. The village of Mandiaoti lies 
avithin the limit-i of the Mnhona pargana, hut the police-nation 
of that utunc htand-i in Mohibnllnlipur of pargann Lucknow. 
The li^t.-s of market-*, fair:*, pcliOoL nnd po^t-o0ices arill lie found 
in the appendix. 

Moan-* of coinranmcation are generally good. The western 
portion of the tnle-il ia served by the main line of the Oudh 
and Kohilkhniid Kniiwny, -with etiittons at iMnlihaliad and 
Fnhimabnd. In tlic ea-t the Lucknow-llareilly State Railway 
traven-e* jiargana Mnhoua, and has {-tation*- at Bakh-'hi-ka-Talnb 
and Itnunja. Parallel to the latter run-* the metalled road from 
Lucknow to SItapur, with a military encamping-ground nt 
Ilakh.-hi-ka-Tulab nnd an inspection bungalow nt Arjunpur. A 
second inctaUed road nins from Lucknow to Kursi nnd on 
to Mahmudnhad in Sitapur, but the metalling stops at Tikait- 
ganj. The road from Lucknow to Ilardoi b* metalled as far as 
Mnlihnhad, nnd tliero arc encninping-gronnfh* nt ^Lalihabad and 
Raliimnbad, and a bungalow at the former. Unmofcallcd roads 
run from Malihabad to Mohan nnd from Mnlihnbad to Kalyan- 
mal in Ilnrdoi. A branch from the latter take? off ntMnI nnd 
goes cast to Mohon.1 and Knrsi. Other roads lead from Jrnhona. 
to Atarin railway st-ntion in Sitnpur and from Rnhimabad 
to Auras and Unao. 

The jwpulntion of the tahsfl in 1869 ntimbered 159, -So^ per- 
sons, this being the total of the two pnrganas of which it is now 
composed. Up to the close of the first regular sofctlcincnt the 
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MalihabadtahBflconsistedonJyof MalihabadandAuras-Mohan j 

but the latter was given to Unao, and a new tahsil was formed 
of Malibabad and Mabona, the latter having formerly belonged 
to the.dismemberod tahsfl of Kursi. At the last census of 1901" 
thc number of inhabitants was 184,230, showing a very consider- 
able increase during the past thirty years, the density rising 
from 47S to 661 persons to the sqxiarc mile. Males numbered’ 
95,882 and females 88,348. Classified according to religions’ 
there ■were 168,559 Hindus, 26,687 Musalmans, 61 Jains, 44 
Aryas, 27 Christians, one Sikh and one Parsi. Musalmans thus 
number about 16 per cent., a fairly high proportion. Of the Hin- 
dus, the Chamars are most numerous, w'ith 29,676 ropresentativesr 
Next come Pasis, with 26,000 and Ahirs M'ith 22,000. The oth or 
castes with more than 10,000 members arc Brahmans, Liodhs 
and Pajputs. The latter are of many clans : chief among thenr 
are Panwars and Chauhans, followed by Bais, Gaharwars, Som- 
bansis, Janwars, Nikumbhs, Gautams and Bhodauriyos, all of 
whom occur in numbers exceeding 360. No other caste save 
Mjuraos has more than 600 representatives in this tahsil. The 
most numerous are Gadaryas, Eahars, Nais, Tolis, Dhobis and 
Bhurjis. Among the Musalmans, the Shcilchs come first, num- 
beiing 6,687, most of whom are of the Siddiqi subdivision^' 
Next come Pathans with 4,071, the chief clans being the Ghori,. 
Afridi and Yosufzni. The only other Musalman castes- of over 
1,000 persons are Gaddis, Behnas, Jnlahas and Tolis. 

The population is purely agricultural, and there is bat little' 
trade expept in agricultural produce. The proportion of the oul-*- 
tivating and landowning population to the rest is 77 per ocnti 
There is no manufacture or industry peculiar to the tahsil, and 
the industrial community merely consists of the ordinary village 
craftsmen. 


MANDIAON, Fctrgana Mahona, TaJvail Malthabad. 

Mandiaon or Mariaon is a small town lying in latitude 
26® 56' north and longitude 86® 68' east, at a distance of four miles 
north of Lucknow. The place itself lies about a mile east of 
the metalled road from Lucknow to Sitapur and the Lucknow- 
Baroilly State Bailway. Mandiaon also gives its nomo to the 
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railway station and the old canton monts which existed prior to 
the mutiny and were built by Sandat Ali Khan, who kept 
stationed here three regiments of the Company’s troops. . Both 
these are situated in the village of Mohibullahpur of the Luck- 
now pargann, which lies on the high road about a mile and-a- 
half south-west of Mandiaon itself. The cantonments have 
now disappeared, and nothing remains but a gateway or two, 
and the gable cud of the church wliich stands out among the 
crops. To the north-west lay the old race-course, and beyond 
this the cavalry lines of Mudkipur. At the time of the mutiny 
the force stationed at Mnndiaou consisted of a battery of Euro- 
pean horse artillery, two batteries of Oudh irregular artillery, 
a bullock battery of regular native artillery, and the 13th, 
48th and 71st Native Infantry, while the 7th Light Cavalry 
was at Mudkipur. The officers resided in rows of thatched 
bungalows, each surrounded by a compound, and the native 
troops occupied rows of low thatched huts fronting their several 
parades. The European artillery were stationed to the cast of 
cantonments and nearest the city. The Mandiaon troops 
mutinied on the SOth of May, 1857, and on the same night the 
cantonments were plundered and burnt, end wore never again 
occupied. 

Mandiaon itself is an ancient place, said to derive its name 
from Mandal Rikh, a devotee who lived here in the centre of a 
largo forest. It was for long held by the Bhars, who were 
driven out by Malik Adam, one of Saiyid Salaris lieutenants, 
who came hither from Satrikh. . He was killed in battle and 
buried in the Suhbatia muhalla of Lucknow. There is another 
tomb in the village in memory of the Naugaza Pfr, so called 
from his immense stature. The Saiyids who remained are said 
to have held the village for 160 years, and then were extermi- 
nated by Raja Singh and his Chauhans of Bhauli. He conferred 
the village on his Kayasth and Brahman dependents in equal 
shares. They were subsequently made qandngos ond chnudhris 
of the Akbari pargana of Mandiaon or Mandigaon, and their 
descendants still hold shares in the village. It is now o mudbnilt 
place of no importance, with a population in 1901 of 2,547 persons, 
of whom 452 were Musalmans. Lodhs are the prevailing 
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Hindu caste. That of Mohihullahpur, in which the police-station, 
post-office and railway station of Mandiaon are situated, 
was 1,919. The revenue village is known as Mohibnllnhpur and 
has an area of ^1,007 acres, assessed at Rs. 3,000. There is a 
bazar at Mohibullahpur in which w'cckly markets are held. 

MAU, see 33oHAirr.Ai.GANJ. 

MOHANLALGANJ, Pargawi and Tah$tl Moiiaxgalganj. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is situated in latitude 
20® 41' north and longitude 80° 69' cast, on the road fi’oin 
Liucknow to Rai Bareli, at a distance of fourteen miles from 
the former. Other roads lead north-east to Goshainganj, south- 
west to Sissaindi and west to join the Lucknow-Cawnpore road 
at Bani, the last-named being metalled. Parallel to the Rai 
Bareli road runs the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway with a station to the north-east of the bnzdr. The place 
takes its name from the market built here by Raja Kashi 
Parshnd in 1869 and called after Mohan Lai, his father-in-law, 
from whom he received tho estate. The mai'kct was built at a 
cost of Rs. 50,000 and has recently been improved by the 
addition of masonry verandahs and drains, tho expenditure of 
about Rs. 30,000 having been defrayed by tho estate. It is 
approached on either side by two fine archw'ays. Tho same 
Raja built a magnificent temple here at a cost of a lakh of 
rupoa.s. The structure is of brick faced with mai’blc and black 
stone. It rises to a height of 250 feet above tho ground. Tho 
Jnlbihar festival is held here in the month of Bhadon. The 
market is a considerable centre of trade, chiefly in grain and 
country cloth. Besides the tahsll and policc-stjition, which 
adjoin one another, there is a post-office, dispensary and a 
middle vernacular school with an attondanoo of 76 pupils, .all 
situated in Mohanlalganj. Outside the bazfir there is a military 
enoamping-groimd to the east of the Rai Bareli road. 

Mohanlalganj is situated in tho largo revenue ^’^llago of 
Mail, one of tho headquarters of the Ohoraha Jan wars, who 
occupied a large port of the pargana at the end of the sixteenth 
century. These Janwars founded a large number of villages 
covering a conBideruble tract of country lying on all sides of 
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Mill but tbe west, and probably drove out the old Bhnr inhabit- 
ants. In the village of Hulas Khora to the south-east of 
Mohanlalganj there arc the Remains of an old fort on the hanks 
of the great Karela jhll, whioh is probably of - Bhar origin. 
These Janwars were an aggressive aild enterprisittg family, and 
on one oocasion they attacked and plundered some of the king’s 
treasure that was being conveyed to Hehli, and thus earned 
their title of Chorahas or “plunderers." They are descended 
from Bnnkc Eai, the younger brother of Sent Sah,who founded 
the Purseni house, and th^ still own several villages of this 
pargana. They lost Mau in the later days of the Nawabi, when 
it was hold in farm by Mohan link 

The lands of Mau cover 2,526 acres and are held in per- 
petual settlement at a revenue of Us. 3,800.. More than half, 
the lands are cultivated and arc irrigated from tanks, while 
groves cover over 200 acres. The population of Mohanlalganj 
and Mau, which in 1869 amounted to 3,674 persons, has remained 
stationary ever since. In 1901 there were 3,659 inhabitants, of 
whom 462 were Musalmans and sixteen Christians. A Church 
of Hngland Mission has recently been established here, a 
branch of the Kigohan establishment. The population is 
chiedy agricultural, but considerable numbers are engaged in 
trade. In 1901, prior to the recent regulations, there were nine 
persons assessed to income tax, with a total combined income of 
Rs. 6,750. 

MOHANLALGAlTJ Pargana, TahsU MohaXlaix^axj. 

This pargatia is one of the two into which the tahsll of the 
Same name is divided. It forms the south-eastern snbdi\’ision • 
of the district, being boimded on the west by 2Tigohnn,‘Bijnanr 
and I/ucknow, on the south by l7igohan and the Bachhrawan 
pargana of Rai Bareli, and on tho east by pargaUa Haidargarh 
Sn the Bara Bank! district. Its northern and north-eastern' 
boundary is tho river Gumti, which separates it from Lucknow 
and Dewa on the north and from Satrikh on the' north-east. 
The river enters the pargana at Mastemau and leaves it at 
Salempur. The country along the Gumti is rough and broken, 
wide sandy stretches alternating with ravines, while in the- 
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immediate neiglxbourliood of the river the land, lies low; but 
there is practically no tarai and the bed is constantly liable 
to inundation. The soil in the northern and the north-eastern 
tract is of a poor sandy nature, and 32 villages are thus affected ; 
only one village, hoTvovor, Dhaurahra, on the river bank 
between Gauria Kalan and Amethi, can bo described as preca- 
rious. South of the hhur circle and oceupying the north and 
east central portion of the pargana is a fine tract of good loam 
soil, while the southern and largest portion consists of a heavy 
clay, varied by several e^tpanses of barren iisar, which cross the 
pargana from east to west, and dotted with numerous jhlls. 
The drainage of this tract is chiefly effected by a chain of jhils 
which begins at Hulas Hhcra in the large Karela jhil and 
takes a south-easterly direction towards Nagram. The extreme 
western portion is drained by the Bnkh, which flows past 
Mohan lalganj into Nigohan, andthe centre by the Loni, which 
rises in a jhil near Parohta to the north-east of the talisil 
headquarters and flows east to join the Gumti near Salompur, 
The drainage in the south is frequently defective, and though 
excellent rice crops are raised in the neighbourhood of the 
jhils, several villages may be classed os precarious on account 
of the danger of saturation to which they are liable. The 
worst arc those in which tJsar is most prevalent, such as Doud- 
nagar, Indrnjit Khoro and Habuopur to tbe north-east of 
Mohanlalganj, and Harai in the eastern tract. In other 
respects the pargana is fertile and well cultivated. 

The area is 128,563 acres or 200*8 square miles, the par* 
gana being thus the largest in the disti'ict. Cultivation in 1902 
covered 71,174 acres, or 55 per cent., whioh is a low proportion^ 
but which nevei*thelo'<s shows an increase of over 6,000 aorcs 
since 186G and over 3,500 acres since the last settlement, Tlio 
uneulturablc area is still very large, amounting to no less than 
24,600 acres or nearly 20 per cent,, and is chiefly duo to the 
largo amount of tisor, although over 6,000 acres are under 
water and nearly 4,000 acres are occupi ed by homesteads, roods 
and Wldings. Of the cultiirahle land, amounting to over 
25 per cent., more than half is old fallow and the rest is not of 
& good quality, as it includes much soil that should properly 
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be classed as dsar. Groves arc numerous, the pargana being 
oxcoptionnlly -well wooded. The}' cover 5,000 acres or consid- 
erably over four per cent, of the total area. Moons of irriga- 
tion arc aniplc. Besides the numerous large lakes, the number of 
masonry wells is great and rapidly increasing. In 1SG6 over 70 
per cent, of the irrigation was effected from tanks and tbero 
were but few wells. In 1890 the number of protected wells 
W’as 1,100, and this bad risen to over 1,000 in 1002. Earthen 
wells can bo constructed alm<»t ovcrywJicro with case, as water 
is mct-N^nth at a depth ranging on an .average from 19 to 21 feet. 
In 1002 the total irrigated area was 27,250 acres or 3S per cent, 
of the cultivation, and nearly two-thirds of this was obtained 
from wells — a most remarkable change, which is, however, 
common to all the parganns of this district. 

TJic pargana differs in no way as to the system of agricnltwro 
and the principal staple crops from the other parganas of the 
district. Rice is the most important crop and covers about 35 
por cent, of the total cultivated area. Nest among the kharlf 
crops comes jnar, while bajrn is largely grown in the sandy 
villages to the north. In the rabi wheat predominates, cover- 
ing alone and in comhination about 28 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion. Following it arc gram, pens and barley. By far the 
larger part of the area, amounting to 76 per cent., is held 
by ordinary tenants at foil rates, their holdings averaging 
2*7 acres. Over eleven per cent, is liold ns sir or hhiiAhdshi, 
and 4*7 por cent, by under-proprietors, whose average holdings 
arc 3*4 acres in extent. The grain-rented area is vciy small, 
amounting at the time of the last settlement to 2*60 per 
cent, of the total area of holdings of all kinds. The standard 
rates as adopted at the settlement vary considerably according 
to the nature of the soil. The rate for clay lands ranges 
from Rs. 7-12-0 to Rs, 5-13-0 per acre, and those of loam from 
Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 4-11-0. JBhur, as usual, pays the lowest 
rate, the average being Rs. 2-13-0 per acre. The highest rates 
are i^aid by tlic Kfichhis, and owing perhaps to the proprietor- 
ship of so many villages by Musalmans, the Brahmans do not 
obtain such favourite terms as elsewhere. The revenue demand 
at the summary settlement was Rs, 1,56,510, which rose to 
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Rs. 1,79,740 in 1808. At tho last scttlomoiit tho revenue was 
fixed at Rs. 2,04,014, this being the actual sura payalile to 
Government. The nominal demand is greater, ns the Sissnindi 
estate is field on a permanent settlement. Tlio enhancoment on 
the expiring demand amounted to 22'13 per cent., and was 
spread over a period of eleven years. In 1002 tho iuoidonco 
per acre of Cultivation was Rs. 3-4:-ll per aero of onltivatiou 
and Bo, 1-13-3 per aero of llic total area, a higher figure than in 
any other pargana of the district. 

Tho population of the pargana at the first census of 1860 
mimhered 113,650 persona. Up to 1891 it remained stationary, 
but at tlie last eensus the total was 117,394, of whom 59,870 
wore males and 57,518 females, hlnsalmnns numbered 12,100, 
or over ton per cent, of tho popnlation, Tho chief cultivating 
oastes are Kuriflis, Pasis, AUirs, Rajputs, Brahmans, hfustil- 
mans and Ijodha. The Rajputs arc mostly of tho .Lanwar clan. 
Tho Kurmis have always been mastered strong in this pargnim, 
and finving risen to a state of groat prosperity have become 
possessed of a spirit of sturdy independoiico which they showed 
both in the Nawabi and on the occasion of tho mutiny. 

The largest town in the pargana is Amethi. Borides this, 
Nagram, Bakas, Samosi, Mohanlalganj, Salcmpur, Utranwan, 
Goshainganj, Bahrauli and Klmjauli have large population-j and 
have been separately described. In addition to those there are 
thirteen other villages which have a population of over 1,000 
persons. Markets aio held at fourteen village*.’*' 

Moans of communication are fairly good. Tho western 
sides of the pargana is traversed by tho main lino of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with a stiitiou at Mohanlalganj. 
Parallel to this runs the metalled road from Lucknow to Rai 
Baroli, ^Yith a branch metalled road from htohanlalgauj to Bani, 
Through the northern half runs tho road fi'om Lucknow to 
‘SuJtimpur, which is metalled as far as Goriiainganj. Unme- 
tallod roads ran from Mohanlalganj to Sissaindt; from Mohau- 
lalganj to KJnijauli and Goshainganj j from Lucknow to 
KfiujauU and Nagram, and from Salempur to Ifagrara and 
Kigohan, 
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The pargana contains 179 villages, ■which at the time of 
settlement were divided into 274 mahals. Of these, 54 villages 
comprising 56 mahals are held in taluqdari tenure, thirteen 
villages or fifteen mahals in single zamindari,' and 106 villages 
consisting of 203 mahals in joint zamindari and pattidari tenure. 
The resident talugdars are those of Salempur, Gauria Kalan 
' and Pnrseni. The Baja of Sissaindi owns the estates of Mau> 
Dewa and Karora, eleven Aallages in all : Kardra was obtained 
by a mortgage in 1831, while Man and Dewa were held in 
farm. Other taluqdars ore the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who 
owns Bahrauli and other villoges; the Baja of Birsinghpur or 
Kumhrawan in Eai Bareli j the Sheikhs of Gadia in Bara Banki ; 
and Mirza Jafar Ali Khan of Behta, who owns the estate of 
Dhanrahra, which w'as bequeathed him Mirza Abu Turab. 
Khan. One village, Sikandarpur, belongs to the Kayasth taluq- 
dar of Gopalpur-Aseni in Bara Banki. An account of these 
taluqdars and their estates will be found in Chapter III of this 
volume. Generally speaking, the principal i>roprietary castes are 
Musolmans, who own about 38 per cent.; Eajputs 24 percent.; 
Kurmis, Muraos, Kashmiris, Banias, Kayasths and Khattris. 
The smaller Musalman and Bajput proprietors have lost heavily 
since the settlement of 1866. The chief gainers as usual have 
been the Bania money-lenders, Kashmiri and Kayasth pleaders 
' and the Thakur taluqdars. The total area transferred between 
1866 and 1896 was no less than 19,596 acres, nearly half of which 
went to the money-lenders of different castes, 

. Besides the taluqdars, the chief pargana families are those 
of the Sheikhs, whose history is given in the accounts of Salem- 
pur, Amethi and Nagram. The Sheikhs of Amethi pretend to 
have a tight to the whole pargana by conquest and in virtue of 
farnidns conferred by Jahangir in 1617 and Farrukh Siyar in 
1715 ; and they seem to be traditionally regarded os the owners 
of the soil. Thus the Janwars of Mau and Khujauli, the 
owners of Bakas and the Bais of Karora, all state that they 
received their •villages from the Sheikhs. The latter evidently 
gave their names to many ■villages in different parts, as is clear 
from their Musalman appellations. The Siddiqi Sheikhs of 
Gauria Kalan, too, founded many villages, some of ■which are 
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still lield by their desoondants, apart from those belonging to 
the taluqa, as has already been recorded in Chapter III. Men- 
tion has also been made in the article on l^agram of the Sheikh 
and Saiyid families of that place. Besides the Musalmans, the 
only clan deserving mention is that of the Janwars, to whom 
the Porseni tahiqdar belongs. He is descended from Seni Bah, 
the eldest son of Deo Rai, the first Janwar settler. Tbesecond 
son was JBanke Rai, and four generations after him were Hii'a 
and Jaohi, whose desoondants still hold a number of villages. 
Their history is uneventful, and none of the clan rose to 
distinction save Niwaz Bah, grandson of Hira, who commanded 
a large force in tho later days of tlio Dehli empire. 

The pargana was formerly known as Amethi, and from 
it wore subsequently formed the parganos of Nagram and 
Goshainganj, which were all united to form the present pargaiia 
after the aimcsation. A third pargana of Khujanli was 
constituted in 181 1, and this, too, was absorbed in 1858. Khujanli 
belonged to the Nizamat of Baiswaraj Nagram to ICnmhrnwan 
in Rai Baroli; and Amethi or Goshainganj to tho Huzur tohsil. 
Tradition states tho whole Wot was originally held by tho 
Bhars, traces of whose habitations aro to he found in some 
twenty villages. One of these is Pahnniagar-Tikarin in tho 
nortii-n’cst, and the story goes that the place was seized by tho 
Banaphar chicftain.s of Kanauj, Alba and Udal, and near it is 
the Lohganjar or ‘Afield of blood.” But Alba and Udal offected 
nothing, nor did Saiyid Salar who, however, is said to have 
loft some followers behind him at Amctlli and Nagram. The 
Bhars closed up .again and were not driven out till tho coming 
of tlio Amcthia Rajputs, at the end of tho fourteenth century, 
and these wore in turn displaced by the Sheikhs. 

MOHANLALGANJ TaluM. 

This snb-division is composed of tho two pnrganas of 
Mobanlalganj and Nigohan, and forms the southern portion of 
the district. Its component pargonas have been separately 
described, with an account of their physical features, agriculture 
revenue, proprietors and history. The tahsfl is hounded on the 
north-west by tho parganas of Bijnaiir and Lucknow of the 

17l 
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headquarters tahsllj on the north-east by the river Gnmti, 
which separates it from the Bara Bank! district; on the east and 
south-east by Bara Bank! and Hal Bareli ; and on the south-west 
by the Sai, which forms the boundary between Lucknow and 
Unao. The other streams are the Bakh in the west and the 
Loni, which drains the centre of pargana Mohanlalganj and 
flows east into the Gumti. In many places the land lies low, 
and the water accumulates in large jhlls, especially in the south 
and south-west of Mohanlalganj. The largest is the great 
Earela jhil of Hulaa-Khera to the east of the headquarters. 
Other larger stretches of water are the jhlls at Sissaindi, Jabrauli 
and Sherpur-Lawal in pargana Nigohan, and those near Pniseni, 
Deoti, Nagram, Sanesi and Chitauni. 

The tahsll has a total area of 243'37 sqnare miles. It is 
administered as a subdivision of the district by a full-powered 
officer of the district staff, and the tahsflddr, whose headquarters 
ore at Mohanlalganj. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction, it 
forma iiart of the southern munsifi of the Lucknow judgeship* 
There are police-stations at Mohanlalganj and Goshainganj, but 
the limits of their circles are not coterminous with the tahsll 
boundaries. The Goshainganj circle exteisds over half pargana, 
Mohanlalganj and si x villages of Bij naur. Thana Mohanlalganj 
comprises the rest of the pargana of the same name, 48 village 
of Nigohan and four of Bijnaur j while the rest of Nigohan 
belongs to the Banthara police circle. The boz&rs, fairs, post- 
offices and schools of the tahsfl will he found in the lists given 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are good. From north to south 
through the tahsll runs the main line of the Oudh and Bohil- 
khand Kailway, with stations at Mohanlalganj and Kigohan. 
Parallel to it runs the metalled road from Lucknow to Rai 
Bareli, with a military encamping-ground near the tahsil 
headquarters, and inspection-bungalowB at Mohanlalganj and 
Parahia near the Rai Bareli border. Other metalled roads lead 
from Mohanlalganj to Bani on the Cawnpore road, and from 
Lucknow to Goshainganj, where there is an inspection tangalow. 
The remainder of the latter road, from Goshainganj to Salempur 
and Sultanpur, is unmetallod. So also is -the road connecting 
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GosUainganj with Mohanlalganj. Other wnmctalled roads are 
those from Salempur to Nagram, Nigohan, Sissaindi and on to 
Bi jnaur and Lucknow ; from Lucknow to Khujauli and Nagram, 
and from Mohanlalganj to Sissaindi and Mauranwan in Unao’. 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 numbered 154,116 souls, 
showing an increase of 3,966 since 1891^ In 1869 the total was 
160,854, so that the increase during the past thirty years has 
been very small. The present density is 634 to the square mile. 
In 1901 males numbered 76,949 and females 76,407. Classified 
according to religions, there were 139,774 Hindus, 14,238 
Musalroans and 103 others. Among the last aro 94 Christians,’ 
almost all of whom are recent converts. The Church Missionary 
Society has a station at Nigohan, with branches at Sissaindi, Mau 
and Goshainganj; and the American Methodists have a branch 
at Amethi. Among the Hindus, the most numerous are Pasis, 
numbering 29,969 persons. Next come Ahirs, with 17,427, and 
then Nurmis, Chamars and Brahmans, all of whom have over 
10,000 representatives. Those 'with over 2,000 are Lodhs, 
Noris, Rajputs, Telis, Nais, Tambolis, Gadariyas and Dhobis. 
The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Gautam, Janwar and Bais 
clans, the only others that occur in any numbers being Chandels, 
Dikhits, Chauhans and Amethias. Of the Alnsalmans, the most 
numerous aro Sheikhs, chiefly of the Siddiqi subdivision. Then 
come Behnas, Pathans, Dai-zds, and Kabardyas, the last-named 
being the Muhammadan counterparts of the Hindu Kaohhis 
and Muraos. ' 

The tahsil is purely agricultural in character and over 72 
per cent, of the population depend solely^on cultivation. There 
is but little trade, except in agiioultural produce and the supply 
of food and drink. A fair amount of cotton-weaving is carried 
on, especially by the Noris, who turn out annually some 
Rs. 3,000 worth of gdrhv cloth. Formerly tho trade flourished 
at Amethi, but it has greatly declined since the introduction of 
European fabrics. It is also made at Nagram, Goshainganj and 
Mohanlalganj. ^Iron buckets or dah are made in some, quantity 
at Mohanlalganj and exported. In the village of Atrauli, near 
the tahsil headquarters, there is a Lohar who is famous for tho 
excellence of his spectacle rims. 
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MOHIBTJliL ATTP U li — see Maitdiaosi. 

UAGRAM, Fa/rgana and TahsM MoHAi!ruAr.GAyj. 

A small to-wn in the south-east of the jpargana, sitaated 
in latitude 26? 87' north and longitude 81“ 9' oasc, close to tbo 
Bara Banki border and sixteen miles from Luckno'vr, -with 
'svhich it is connected by an unmetalled road. A second road 
passes through 35fagram, leading from Gangaganj near Salompnr 
to Sissaindi. The place, though very ancient, noTV presents a 
somewhat dilapidated appearance, for the old masonry houses 
of the Musalmans are not rebuilt and the people are chici]}- 
poor. The population, which in 1869 niunhered about 5,000 
souls, amounted at the last census to 5,620 persons, of whom 
1,821 were Musalmans. The main site is compact and lies in 
the centre of the village lands, which cover 3,166 acres and 
contain several small hamlets. The land is well cultivated and 
finely wooded, the groves which almost surround the town 
covering over 300 acres. Irrigation is almost entirely effected 
from the numerous tanks, the chief of which lie to the north 
and west. The soil is almost entirely clay and -to the north lies , 
low, but is well adapted for rice cultivation. Two bazSrs arc ) 
held at Nagram weekly, the business being mainly confined to [. 
grain and vegetables,' especially rice. The annual sales amount 
to about Rs. 12,000. All the trades are fairly well represented, ' 
hut special mention should be made of several families of , 
Kayasths, who practise the profession of oculists and arc known 
as Kohhal, and are held in great repute. There are %'ery few 
wealthy persons in the place, and prior to the hew regulation? } 
only five of the inhabitants were assessed to income-tax with a 
combined total income of Rs. 3,330. A few masonry house- 
have recently been built by retired Musalmans, but most of the 
old families have decayed. Nagram possesses a middle verna- 
cular school attended by about one hundred pupils, and a post- 
office. 

The place is said to have been called after one Raja Ral, 
a Bhar chieftain, who had a large fort here, the site of wiiich 
still- exists in the shape of a high mound in the centre of tho . 
town, where tho school is now located. This tradition is ; 
supported by the fact that for a long'time the village appeared 
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in tlie Government records as 27a]gram. It seems to have fallen 
in the track of Saiyid Salar’s invasion, for on the mound of the 
fort, ore the graves of the Shahids Mnnawwar and Anwar, and 
outside is the tomb of Piran Haji Burd and a place known as * 
the Ganj Shahidan or "resting-place of the martyrs.” It seems, 
however, that the conquest was not permanent and that the 
Bhars resumed their oceupalion. They Averc subsequently 
ejected by the Amcthia Eajputs of Kumhrawan, led by Jaipal 
Singh of the Amethi family. At the end of the fifteenth 


century the Eajputs were in turn ejected by the Ansari Sheikhs 
under Habib-ullah, who is said to have come from Khojid in 
Arabia. In 1676 Anrangzeb granted a fcui’Vfidn to Sheikhs 
Daud and Salem, confirming them in the zamindari of Nagram 
which their ancestors had held. The Shoikhs at an early date 
acquired three or four villages, some of which they still hold in 
addition to a portion of Nagram. The Eajputs did not, 
hoArever, acquiesce in their deposition^ and on more than one 
occasion attacked the village. During the roign of Farrukh 
Siyar they fought with the Shoikhs under the command of Sher 
Singh and Baghar Singh, the battle taking place at the tank 
known as the Ran-i-Gurfaa, Again in the days of Alamgir II, 
under Ghhatar Dhar and Gobar Singh, they attacked the 
village and possessed themselves of the main site j at the same 
time they seoiirod four villages and established an impost colled 
satrah of Es. 4 on each shopkeeper, and a road oess of Es. 24 
on the inhabitants of Nagram, which was maintained through- 
out the bTawabi. Lastly, in the rebelUon of 1857, they again 
caused trouble, when the Kurmis of Nagram invited them to put 
themselves at their head. During the roign of Akbar, Nagram 
was made the centre of a pargana and continued to hold this 
position till the time of Asaf-nd-daiila in 1789, The descend- 
ants of Habib-ullah woro made chandhris, while the offices of 
qfizj, mufti and mutawalli were conferred on members of the 
chief Saiyid family of the place. This fanfily was founded at 
iho time of the second Musalman invasion by Miran Shah, 
wh^o tomb still stands hero. At the present time the three 
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xiamed belongs to the old Nagram family of Saiyids, the others 
having hut recently attai ned prosperity. The lands of Nagram 
are now divided into eleven mahals held in zamindari and 
pattidari tenure, at a total revenue of Rs. 6,617. All but one 
•arc in the hands of Musalmans. 


NIGOHAN, Pargana Nigohan, Tahsil MoHASi<AifiA2rj, 

The capital of the pargana is a large village situated 
in latitude 26® 33' north and longitude 81® 3' east, a short 
distance to the west of the road from Lucknow to Rai Bareli, 
at a distance of 23 miles from Lucknow and eight miles from 
Mohanlalganj. It contained in 1901 a population of 2,074 
persons, of whom 355 were Musalmans and 61 ChristianB. 
Brahmans form the bulk of the Hindu population. The railway 
station of Higohan lies to the east of the village within the 
limits of Knranpur. The village lands have an area of 1,683 
acres, and are held in zamindari temue at a revenue of Rs. l,550i 
No less than 623 acres are under groves, which surround the 
village and form the principal means of subsistence of the 
inhabitants and have always been held rent-free. There is an 
upper primary school here and a small bnz&r known by the 
name of Gumanganj. Nigohan is the headquarters of the 
Church of England Mission, which has branches at Sissaindi, 
Mohanlalganj and Goshainganj. There is a Mission dispensary 
here. It is said that 69 persons were baptized between 1897 
and 1901. 

Nigohan is a place of great antiquity and is said to have 
been founded by one Rd.ja Nahuk, a Chandrabansi. The story 
goes that the R4ja, as a penalty for cursing a Brahman, was 
transformed into a snake and condemned to live in a large tank 
to the south of the village. Hither came the Pandavas in the 
course of their wanderings, and one of the five brothers managed 
to break the spell and restore the Rd^ja to his former shape. 
The latter then performed a great sacrifice, and this is continued 
in an yearly festival held in his memory. It is possible that 
this legend explains the name of the town and that it points to 
some former Ndga worship. The story goes on to say that at a 
later date the country fell into the hands' of the Bhars,'and that 
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they were displaced by the Janwars of Man. The last member 
of this family was a daughter who married one Luka Singh, a 
Gautam, and tho village has ever since remained in his family. 
The Gaafcams also pay honour to the founder of Nigohan, and 
offerings are made on Sundays and Mondays at his shrine in 
the centre of the village. Tho annual fair takes place in tho 
month of Karfcik at th5 Abhiniwara tank, on the banks of which 
there is a picturesque grove of old trees, with a small brick 
temple of Mahadeo. 

NIGOHAN Porpa-na, TahsU MoHAiin.Ai.GAKJ. 

This small pargana lies in the extreme south of tho district j 
it is bounded on the north and north-east by Mobanlalganj, on 
tho south-east by pargana Bacbhrawan of Rai Barch, on the 
sonth-west by the river Sai, which separates it from tho Unao 
district, and on the west and north-west by pargana Bijnaur. 
It is oblong in shape, with a length of twelve or thirteen miles, 
and an average breadth of five miles. All along the Sai tho soil 
is light ond sandy, and especially so at its jimotion with tho 
Bakh, a small stream, that flows south from Mohanlalganj and 
joins the Sai at Birsinghpur, to the south of Nigohnn. In the 
north the soil is chiefly a heavy clay varied with wide stretohos 
of barren w8<x,T. In the south-west the country is finely wooded, 
especially round the town of Nigohan, and the soil is a loam of 
fair quality, except in this portion, and the neighbonrhood of 
the larger villages, the cultivation does not reach so high a 
standard as in the other parganas of the district. 

The total area is 46,895 acres or 71 square miles. Of this, 
6,218 acres or nearly 14 per cent, are barren, half of it being 
either fisar or nnculturable sand. Tho grove area is pi-oportion- 
ately very large, amounting to 2,926 acres. In the year 1902 
cultivation covered 24,650 acres or 53 per cent, of the whole, and 
over 28 per cent, bore a double crop. Tho area under fallow 
and culturable waste is large, amounting tp 12,100 acres; but 
much of this is of a vory inferior quality and contains a large pro- 
portion of Hear. Irrigation is carried on chiefly from tho small 
toks and jhils, and also to a largo extent from masonry wells. 
J-hc Sai IS useless for this purpose, but some 1,000 acres aro 
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watered from the Bakh. There are only two large jhlls at 
Jabrauli and Sissaindi^ the latter being almost unfailing, and 
the cultivation round the village is especially fine. The average 
depth at which water is found is only 14 feet from the surface, 
but in the north it sinks to 19 feet j wells can be easily con- 
structed everywhere, but there has been no general increase in 
well irrigation as in other parganas. The area irrigated in 
1902 was 8,900 acres or 36 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
more than half of this was effected from tanks. There are only 
two villages classed as precarious, Muntiya and Miranpur on 
the sandy banks of the Sai. 

The principal crop grown in this pargana is rice, which 
covers about 29 per cent, of tbe whole cultivated area ; it is 
chiefly grown in the heavy clay lands, mnch of which are solely 
adapted to this staple. The remaining kharff crops are jimr, 
bajra and maize. Bnjra is almost entirely confined to the 
sandy soil in the neighbourhood of the Sai and Bakh, and the 
others to the clay circle. In the rahi, wheat sown either alone 
or in combination predominates, pure wheat being chiefly grown 
in the clay lands. Next come, gram, peas and barley. The 
land is' mainly held by ordinary tenants, whose holdings on an 
average amount to 3*1 acres. Under-proprietors with average 
holdings of 4*7 acres cultivate somewhat under four per cent., 
while holders of sir and JcJmdkdsJit own only 2,660 acres. 
Almost the entire area is rented at cash rates. At the Inst 
settlement these ranged from Bs. 9*15 per acre for the best 
goind land in the neighbonrhood of the larger villages to 
Rs. 2-8 for bhur. The standard rates for loam were 
between Rs. 6-12 an& Rs. 5-2 per acre, 'and for clay from Es. o 
to Rs. 5-13. High caste tenants prodominate, and i)ay privi- 
leged rates, while the highest rents are those of the Knchhis, 
who, however, only hold a small area. The revenue demand at 
the summor}’’ settlement was Es. 37,330, rising to Rs. 48,260 in 
1866. At the last settlement the final demand was fixed at 
Rs. 63,830, giving an enhancement of 33*S5 per cent., of- which 
62,266 represents the actual amount payable to Government, a 
large proportion of the pargana, comprising the Sissaindi estate, 
being permanently settled. The increase was spread over a 
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period of eleven years, and in 1902 the incidence was Ks. 2'8-l 
per acre of cultivation and Ec. l“6-6 per acre of tho whole area. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 numbered 37,195 
persons, and since that date has remained practically stationary* 
The last census, in fact, shows a decrease, the total being 36,721, 
of whom 18,832 were males and 17,889 females. Classified 
according to religions, there wore 3-1,516 Hindus, 2,138 Musal- 
mans and 67 Christians. Thp number of Mnsalraans is very 
small, amounting to only sis per cent., and half of them arc to 
be found in the villages of Nigohan, Sissaindi and Bhadeswa 
alone. The population is entirely agricultural, and the chief 
cultivating castes are Brahmans, Rajputs and Ahirs. The 
remainder are of various castes, tho most numerous being Basis, 
Lodhs, Musalmans and Chamars. There is no town of any 
size iu the pargana. Nigohan and Sissaindi, tho principal 
places, have been separately described, os well as Jnbrauli,J>ut 
these are only villages of a purely agricultural character. In 
addition to these, Bhadesra, Dayalpur and three other \'illages 
have a population of over 1,000 inhabitants. The pargana is 
well provided with means of communication. The eastern 
portion is traversed from north to south by the metalled road 
from Lucknow to Rai Bareli, and parallel to this runs tho main 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at 
Higohan. Unmetallcd roads run from Mohanlalganj to Sis- 
saindi, and thence to Nigohan and Salempurj from Sissaindi 
to Bijnaur and Lucknow ; and from Siseaindi to Mauranwan in 
Unao, crossing tho Sai at Jnbraila by a bridge built by tho 
Sissaindi estate. 

The pargana contains 57 villages, divided at tho time of 
the last settlement into 92 mahnls. Of those, 28 village'!, compris- 
ing 38 mahals, are held by taluqdiirs, six villages by single 
zaminddrs, and 33 villages composed of 84 mahals by pattidari 
bodies. The chief talundfir is the Rdja of Sissaindi, whoso 
estate is now administered by the Court of Wards and is held in 
permanent settlement. Tho histoiy^ of the first owner, Rfija 
Kashi Parshad, has been given in Chapter HI. The Sissaindi 
estate was formerly held by tho Haihesta Bais and was given 
in slMnhalp to Pathak Amirt Lai. The latter had three sons: 
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Xnndan Lai, tlio father of Shankar Sahai, -whose -widow held 
a share for life; Sita E-am, whose portion was bought up by 
Xashi Parshad ; and Mohan Lai, the father-in-law of the Edja. 
All these cjicd pri or to 1841. At present E&ja Chandra Shekhar 
holds all the old pargana of Sissaindi, excepting one village. 
The Jabraiili estate, formerly owned by the Jan-wars, is now the 
property of the Khattris of Bahvi and Kanchanpur of the 
Mauranwnn house; it consists of 23 mahals, most of which lie 
in this pargana. The talnqddr of Udraira in Rai Bareli owns 
the Rusmaura estate of five villages. Raja Rampal Singh of 
Kori Sidhauli possesses three pattis in this pargana, and the 
Brahman taluqddr of Mainnhar-Kntra in Rai Bareli holds one 
patti of the village of ITigohan. 

The smaller proprietors are Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasths 
and Ahirs. One villago, Eatnapur, to the south of Nigohan, is 
held revenue-free. The pattidari and zamindari estates are very 
small, covering only 6,184 acres, os against 17,468 acres held by 
taluqddrs. Owing to the n.'jture of the tenures, we find that since 
1866 the transfers have been almost wholly in favour of the 
taluqddrs and the largo zaminddrs, wliile lawyers and money- 
lenders have made very little headway. The Thakur taluqddrs 
have gained most, and next to them the Rdja of Sissaindi and 
the Mauranwan Khattris. Of the zamlnddrs. Brahmans and 
Kayasths have made the largest purchases. These transfers, as 
usual, have taken place at the expense of the small Rajput and 
Mnsalman proprietors. 

The eai-ly history of the pargana has been given in the 
articles on Nigohan and Sissaindi, each of which was the head 
of a separate pargana till annexationr Pargana Sissaindi -was 
colonized by the Gautams, whoso tradition connects them -with 
the Bais of Baiswara and the kingdom of Kananj. The Jan wars 
came to Nigohan and Jabranli probably soon after their occupa- 
tion of Mau and Khujonli, and drove out the Bhars from their 
stronghold of Xakora in the village of Siris. The Gautams 
seem subsequently to have dispossessed the Janwars, who 
retained the Jabrauli estate, however, till the latter days of the 
If awabi, when it was taken in, farm - by the Khattris. Both 
parganas were included in the Baiswara jurisdiction, and the 
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Bais of Naihesta claimed 'to be lords of tbe soil; in virtue of 
this assumption the widow of the taluqdar of Klori Sidhaiili 
gave Sissaindi to the Brahmans, and ftm the same reason 
Bhagwan Bakhsh of Udraira seized and successfullj held the 
Kusmaura estate. ^ 

EAillMABAD, see Jindattb. 

EAHIMNAGAB PANDIATVAN, Parga^tia Br-ijrAtrit, 

« Tahsil LtrcJKKOw. 

A largo village in the south-west of the pargana beyond 
the Sai, sitimted ill 26“ 40' north latitude and 80“ 45' oast 
longitude, at a distance of four miles west of Bani and two miles 
south of Horauni station. It is a largo village, with an area of 
2,640 acres and a population of 2,314 persons. It is held in 
pattidari tenure at a revenue of Bs. 6,QD0 by Pando Brahmans, 
as its name implies. The cultivation is very fine and tho 
village possesses ample means of irrigation in the numerous 
tanks. There Is a large area under groves ivhich cover 170 acres. 
Markets are hold hero weekly and there is a small school. The 
village is the, chief of a group of villages of twelve belonging to 
Pandos, who appear to have colonized parts of this pargana and to 
have obtained this village from Saadat All Xhan. It seems that 
it was formerly held by Patbans, and a family of them still 
remains in Biluohgarhi, a hhmlct of the village. They state that 
it was conferred on them in jagir by one of tho emperors of Dehli^ 
but that their rights were confiscated by Saadat AH Khan. 


SALEMPUR, Pargana and TaltsU MoirAOT.Ar.GANJ. 

A small town in the extreme east of tho pargana, extending 
from tho Gnmti to tho rood from Sultanpur to Lucknow, at a 
distance of 20 miles from the latter, in 26“ 43' north latitndo 
and 81“ 13' east longitudo. Emm tho south of tho town a 
branch runs to Higohan and Sissaindi. Tbe place is pictur- 
esquely situated on the broken high ground overlooking tho 
Gumti, and the approach to it lies over a ravine spanned by 
a long bridge. Tho population at the last census numbered 
2,632 persons, of whom 681 were Musalmans. It possesses an 
insigniheant baz4r known as Gangaganj, lying to tho south of the 
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town, in \Yhjeh very Jittlo trade is carried on, a lower primary 
school and n hospital supported l>y the The town lands 

cover 2,o3S acres, accessed at a revenue of Es. 3,S00. About 280 
acres are under groves. 

S.aleinpurisonlyof importance as bcingthe scatof the Sairid 
Kfija, Shabtm AH Jvhon, who owns a fine estate of 24 ^’^llagcs 
in this pargann. The h istorj' of the family has already been given 
in Chapter III. Tire town was founded by Sheikh &ilom, the 
.“on of Abul Hasan Sani, a descendant of Sheikh Abul Ha“au 
Ansari, who drove out the Amcthia Rajputs from Amcthi. The 
dale of its foundation was probably during the reign of Akbar, 
for the family is .«aid to have held a farmfin appointing Slicikh 
Salem the chnudhri of the pargana. The llitja lives in a fine 
house to the cast of the town. 


SAMESr, Fnrg'twt and Tahdl MonANT..vT.aASJ. 

A very large village in the south-c.nsb of the kalistl, 
situated in hititndo 2G® 37' north and longitude 81® G' cast, 
about two miles west of Xagraih and seven miles south-east of 
jMolinnlalganJ. The village lands cover no less tlian 5,333 acres 
and arc held in pattidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 6,000. Of 
the total area 1,843 acres arc occupied by sites or covered with 
water; there arc two large jhfls to the south and west of 
tlic village and several otlier tanks. To the north and south of 
tlic village there are large arc.'is under groves. The popiilnlion 
of Samesi with its numerous hamlets amounted in 1001 to 4,227 
jicrsons, the majority of whom arc Pasis. There is a school here 
and a weekly market. . 

SISSAI2fDI, Pargamn IfiGOir.A.sr, Tahsil Moh.vxx.aixjak.t. 

Sissaindi is the largest village in the pargana, and lies 
in latitude 26® 37' north and longitude 80® 56' cast, at a 
distance of about six miles south-east of MohanJnlganj, with 
which it is connected by an unmctalled road. Similar roads 
lead north to Bijnanr and Lucknow, south-east to Nigohan, and 
south-west to Manrnnwan. The place veas formerly the head- 
quarters of a pargana which was amalgamated with Ifigohaa 
after the annexation. It is now of very little importance. The 
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popnlntion in 1901 Jiumbered 2,812 persons, tlio majority of - 
whom are Brahmans. 'Thoro ate a few Christians attached to tho 
Church Missionary Society’s establishment here, a branch of tho 
Nigohan Mission. A certain amount of traffic passes through 
the place to Unao and Rai Bareli, but the bazdr is very small. 
There is an upper primary school here attended by about sixty 
pupils.' The only important building in the place is the fine 
house of the taluqdar, ’which -was built by Riija Kashi Parshad. 
who also constructed the road to Mohanlalgan j and conti n ucd it to 
Jabraila on the Sai over 'which ho built a bridge. Tho area of the 
village is 1,942 acres and is assessed at a revenue of Rs. 3,100. 
About three-fifths of the area are oultivatod and irrigation is 
effoiJted from tho large jhils to tho nortli and ■west of the village. 
Tho grove area amounts to about 270 acres. 

The Tiwari family of Sissiiindi is of recent origin, and 
ite history has already been given in the account of the taluqa. 
It is said that at very early times the place belonged to a clan 
of Gantam Rajputs, who took tho village from tlio Bhars imdor 
the 'leadership of one Bhuraj Singh, who was in tho service 
of the Rfija of Kanauj. His son, Sheo Singh, held Sissaindi 
and 27 other villages that formed the pargnna. It seems, 
however, that subsequently the Gautams had to give way before 
the Bais-of the Naihesta house, who laid claims to the lordship 
of the whole pargana. At any rate in 1824 Rani Basant Kunwar, 
. the widow of Rfija Drigjjal Singh of Kori Sidhauli, gavo tho 
pargana in ahanhalp to Pathak Amirt Lai, from whose son, 
Mohan Lai, Rfija Kashi Parshad recoivod his estate. The 
village with the rest of Rfija -Chandra Shekhar’s property is no-w 
administered by the Court of Wards. 


THAWAR, PoA'gana awS, Talmil Lxtckkow. 

A large village in the extreme nortb-wostorn corner of 
the pargana, its lauds being bounded on tbreo sides by tho 
.Malihabad pargana. , It Jioa in latitndo 26® 09' north and 
longitude 80° 45' east, at a distance of 11 miles north-west 
of Ludenow, five miles north-east lof Malihabad, and two 
miles to the oast of the ro.nd from tho latter to Kalyanmaj. 
. Tho village has an area of 4,293 acros, of iwhioh 168 acres arc 
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revenue-free, the remainder being assessed at Es. 4,700. There 
are 43 acres of grove land to the north-Tvest of the main site. 
The soil is poor and sandy, and almost destitute of means of irri- 
gation. It is held in pattidari tenure by Gaharwar Eajputs and 
others, one-fourth having been sold by the original proprietors. 
The chief family is that of Thakur Eaghunath Singh, who died 
a few years ago, leaving two minor sons, whose property is 
administered by the Court of "Wards. The revenue of this estate 
is Es. 1,800. The population at the 1901 census numbered, 
together with that of its eight hamlets, 2,468 persons, of whom 
110 were Musalmans. Chamars and Brahmans form the bulk of 
the Hindu inhabitants. There is a village school here located 
in the house of Eaghtmath Singh. The only temple is a small 
structure built in memory of the wife of Himanchal Singh, who 
became sati in 1857, some sis months after the death > of her 
husband. There is no market in the village. 

UJAEIAON, Pargana and Tahsil IsaOKSaw. 

A very large village on the east bank of the Gumti, about 
two miles east of Lucknow, in latitude 26“ 62' north and 
longitude 81“ 0' east. It lies between the two small tributary 
streams known as the Kukrail and the Sabiri. About a 
mile to the north of the village runs the metalled road from 
Lucknow to Eyzabad, and to the south both the broad and 
narrow-gauge railways to Bara Banki traverse the village lands. 
The latter cover 3,515 acres, and lie both on the high ground 
above the Gumti and in the khddir of the river. The upland 
portion is a stretch of sandy, unproductive soil, which is said to 
mark an old bed of the Gumti : the surface is very uneven and 
broken by ravines. Irrigation is effected from earthen wells 
and a large bank to the north. The tarai has an area of 1,456 
acres, and is a rich and fertile plot, being annually inundated by 
the river and yielding fine rabi harvests. The village abounds 
in mango groves which cover 175 acres. About, 85 per cent, 
of the area is cultivated. It is held in joint zamindfiri tenure 
by Sheikhs, who claim to be descended from the founder, and 
pay a revenue of Es. 6,100. They are in greatly reduced 
circumstances and the village is at present mortgaged to Ifawab 
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Jafar Ali Xban of Bijnaiir. The village itself stands on the 
high ground, and during the rains is only accessible from the 
north. At the last census it contained a population of 2,933 
persons, of vrhom 694 were Musalmans. Ahirs form the bulk 
of the Hindu inhabitants. There is a vernacular school hero. 

Ujariaon is said to have been founded on tho site of an 
earlier village, ■which in the time of the first Musalman invaders 
was held by a Bhar chieftain. This man was slain by two 
officers of the Ghori cmiieror, Abdullah and another known as 
tho Turkoman. Tho latter also lost his life in the battle, and 
his tomb still stands close to tho village, surrounded by those 
of tho other Musalman warriors, in a place known ns the Ganj 
Shahid&n, or ‘‘martyrs’ resting-place.” His wrs is regularly 
performed here in the month of Baisakh. After the victory 
Abdullah married the Bdja’e daughter, which seems to have been 
the recognised form of procedure in dealing with the Bhars, and 
took up his abode in the village, giving it the name of Shahpur. 
A few days later ho was surprised and slain with all his 
comrades by the brother of tho dead chief, while engaged in 
prayer during the Id festival. The solo sur'vivor was a woman, 
UjiaH, who was then living -with her infant son, Ghias-ud-din, 
at her father’s house in Bado Sarai of Bara Banki. This boy, 
when ho came of age, entered the army of tho emperor, and 
seized an opportunity that was offered him of marching upon 
Shahpur, which he fortunately reached on the day of the Holi ; 
he slew the H£ja and all his men, razed the town to the ground, 
and built near the tomb of the Turkoman a now village which 
he dutifully called Ujaliaon after his mother. The old site still 
lies fallow, and it is said that bricks and broken images are even 
now to be found by breaking the surface. 

UTRANWANj Pargana and Tahsil MoHA,NLALaANJ. 

A large village in tho south-west of the pargana, in lati- 
tude 26® 36‘ north and longitude 81® 3‘ east, about six 
miles south-east of Mohanlanganj and two miles cast of the 
main road from Lucknow to Rai Bareli. There is a school 
here and a weekly market. The village is held in joint zamiu- 
d^ri tenure and pays a revenue of Rs. 5,200. It covers an area 
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of 2,830 acres, of "vrliich about 1,800 acres are cultivated. 
Irrigation is effected both from the numerous tanks and from 
■wells. The soil is loam and clay, rice being the principal 
kharif crop, and in the rabi ■n'heat, gram and peas. A portion 
of the village is knovm os the Qila, and is said to represent an 
ancient fortress of the Bhars. At the present time Lodhs form 
the bulk of the population, -which in 1901 numbered 2, '593 per- 
sons, including 92 Musalmans. 
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Table Statistics, 




IV 


LucfunoiS) District. 


Ta'bve IV. — Deaths according to cause. 


Total deatliB from— 


Tear. 

All 

causes. 

PlagQo. 

Cliolcra. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com* 

plainte. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1891 

••• 

»•* 

29^652 


4,384 

9 

20,644 

795 

1892 



29,009 


2,896 

2 

22,123 

657 

1893 

••• 

••• 

21,068 

••• 

25 

12 

16,273 

417 

1894 



40,400 


3,993 

26 

30,742 

732 

1896 



19,922 


231 

6 

16,486 

447 

1890 

««• 


24,616 


468 

476 

18,683 

336 

1897 

• •9 


39,608 


1,674 

363 

81,441 

961 

1898 

•M 


20,498 


22 

6 

16,618 

229 

1899 

• «« 

••• 

30,250 


10 

11 

24,176 

432 

1900 

«•« 

• •• 

23,448 

••• 

407 

6 

17,962 

846 

1901 

• •• 

... 

80,216 

••• 

2,521 

2 

21,487 

446 

1902 

•t* 

• •• 

28,808 

60 

259 

62 

22,429 

319 

1903 

• •• 








1904 

••• 

••• 







1905 

••• 

««• 







1906 









1907 

fC* 








1908 


■ ■■ 







1909 

••• 

•f* 







1910 

••• 

• •• 







1911 

••• 

• •9 







1912 

4«« 

••• 







1913 


• •• 


> 

- 




. 1914 

• •• 

• •• 



- 



















MS of cultivation and irrigation, 1S09 Fasli. 

























Table VI.— ilrca in acrea vAidcr th p'incvpal o’Ojw, tali^l Lnchiow, 


VI 


lAvUitvyw District. 



JTo rotarns availablo on account of cousuo operations. 





TABI.E VI.-— ^rca in acres under the ^inoipnl crops, iahstl JUnlihahad. 


APPBSBIX. 


VII 



* No roturns availaUo on accoant of census opox&tious. 






Table YL— Area in acres mder the principal eropsf taltail MohanMganj. 


Vlll 


Lucknow District. 



•Eo loturoB availiiblo on account of ccnaus oporations. 
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X 


Lticknoio District. 


TabZiB Vlll.—Oo^nicaWe crime. 


Year. 

Number of casos-inveati- 
gated by police — 

« 

Number of persons^— 

Stto 

motu. 

By . 
orders oj 
Hagis* 
tratc. 

' Scut up 
for trial 

Tried. 

Aeguit 
ted or 
dis- 
charged 

Con. 

vicccd. 

1 

2 

3 

. 4 

6 

6 

7 

1893 

• •• 

... 

2,196 

216 

1,688 

. 2,317 

481 

1,^6 

: 1899 

... 


2,033 

193 

1,586 

2,136 

410 

1,726 

1000 

..t 


2,344 

152 

1,483 

. 2,146 

520 

1,626 

1901 

■ »« 


2,332 

lOS 

! 1,434 

1,941 

304 

1,637 

1902 


... 

2,098 

SO 

1,253 

1,910 

261 

1,649 

1903 


«•« 





• 


1901 

«•« 

t •« 







1905 

««4 




1 




• 1906 

«.« 






r 


' i9or 

• «« 

«•« 







> 1908 

#•< 








'• 1909 

f.t 








; 1910 









: 1911 


... 







1912 

... 








11913 


... 





» 





- 

. . 






Koir.— Coluans 2 and 3 sliould show cases instituted duriug the year. > 















APrENBIX. 


XX 


- Table IX. — Hevenue demand ai successive settlements. 



Year o£ Bofctlomont, 


Luck&otr • •• >1 

Bijnaur 

Xnkori «•« •( 

Yahell linoTuxovr 
Malihafaad 
Maitona 

Tahsfl Maliliabad 
Molianlalganj 
KSgolmn fta « 

Tahsfl Mobanlalgnnj 


Sntmnnry 

sottlomcnt, 

1868.69. 


1,40,632 I 1,12,870 



42,423 21,650 


2,70,008 

1,18,046 

1,0-1,992 

2,23,037 

1,60,611 

87,331 


2,21,669 

1,42,602 

1,28,001 

2,71,823 

1,78,825 


1,93,842 2,27,062 


1,48,455 


87,449 1 1,09,682 


33,193 

2,91,330 

1,79,960 

1,66,881 

3,85,837 

2,05,014 

62,200 

2,67,280 


irotal Dlatriot ... *6,87,487 7,23,244 8,84.447 


^Includiilg the nominal dciUaud or lovounc-froo and assiguod ostatos. 














Table "S..— ‘Present demcmd for revenue and ceases, 1309 FasU. 


Lucknow Distrid. 











TabIiE XI.— Excise, 


APPENDIX. 
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XIV 


Lucltnow District. 


TabIiE XII. — Stamps. 


Year. 

BoceiptB from.' 

— 

Total 

cliargea. 

iron- 

judicial. 

Court-fee 

including 

copies. 

All 

sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-91 ... 


••• 

1 

56.612 

1,91,676 

2,49,573 

8,111 

1891-92 ... 



63.592 

1,86,435 

2,50,290 

7,138 

1892-93 ... 



62,647 

1,65,470 

2,28,269 

4,467 

1893-94. ... 


••• 

54,203 

2.02,191 

2,56,810 

5,267 

2SM-9S ... 

... 


62,6Sl9 

2,CS.40& 

2,70,307 

6,202 

1893-96 ... 

• •• 

• «« 

74,434 

2,40,766 

3.19,568 

5,658 

1896-97 ... 


• •• 

84,148 

2,13,414 

2,78,925 

6,504 

1897-98 ... 

•M 

*9« 

60,451 

2,12,491 

2,74.455 

8,949 

1898-99 ... 



64,762 

2,05,222 

2,78,094 

5,423 

1899-1900 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

76,099 

2,22,147 

3,00,822 

6,464 

1900-1901... 


• •• 

72,685 

2,04,698 

2,79,856 

3,672* 

1901-1902... 

•«« 


84,622 

2,00^608 

1 

2,87,663 

6,638 

1902-1903... 

•M 






1903-1904 .. 

• •• 






19M-1905,,. 

••• 

• •• 





1905-1906... 

... 

• •• 





1906-1907... 


• •• 





1907-1906... 

■ *« 

• •• 





1908-1909... 

• •• 

• •• 





1909-10 ... 

• •• 

• •• 





1910-11 ... 







1911-12 ... 







1912-13, ... 


••• 






* DiBCOXiBt only. 
















Tabije ^11.— Income-iaas. 


A3PPBHDIX, 


sv 


Objections under 
Part IV, 


C9 

pH 

^4qiocdeo^c»t'^^u9cieo0» 

^ CO p-f 01 09 pH C9 ^ pH PH rH r*9 
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a;! 
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S. 

I| 

pH 
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COpHrH MOO 
pH pH f-T p^ pH' 
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o 

Im 
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O 

A 

U 

e 

O 

g 

s* 

« 

P4 

g 
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O 
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^ :>OM :03 CO »PH A l> O la pH 
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'THf nji H*4 S o Id HB< 

Is 

0» 

09 0 PH O CS 00 pH 00 CO 
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•MCM ; CO coco CH coco CO N CO 

E 

« 

w 

o 

'a 

M 

s 

00 


S s 

2 i 
< “ 

9 

co^4-.m)aMorpM*j<ca^^ 

OOC^OCHCaDJ^CQpHCOOO 
o PH o CO O O Ci cs fcp t> 4> p^CO 

C9 C9‘cfC9'off-rpH*-r pH pH*pH M rt 

♦ * 


i 

« •• 
««H O 

1 

<a 

.WCOIOOj-JtSP^eHCDpHOSM® 
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5 CO pH « O CO O O CO CO CO OO 
” 09 C9 eJc9 09 09 OjTp^W 

» 

01 e) 

*; Ss 
o 

o , ' 

O «l 
ei » 

n o 

CD 

la 
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s 

o 

o 

^ w 
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PH pH pH pH pH 

“ s 
s s, 

C7 

*© 

o 

m 

s 

« 

n 

o 

» 

09 
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ODe9'Ht'^eooe9)‘ocpip>a>^u9 

pH0tC9e^C^99COe4O4O9MMCO 

/ 

Iota! 

rccoipts. 


ce<a(b-$ceor*<^<^SQt;fi 

j;®?w«>^i3e5CTSg(»S>o„ 

pHpHPlPHpHPHrHrHPHpHrHPHpH 




• • vW**-**** *•*•• •• •?2 tT 


»7 

C3 

;S 

pH 

** * ’dpHWeoafiocoJsodo 

oooooooood 
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% 


*• For tUcsB two years only tUo wliolo amount collcotod is shown. 




































Livdk'nw'U} District, 


‘xvi 


Table XIV. — Income-taai for city and tahsils (Part IV only). 


City of Luclsnow-. Tnlisil Lucknow. 

Under Over Under I Over 

Rs, 2,000. Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. 
























APPEjmiX.- ' 


xvn 


TabIjB XIV . — Income-tam hy ia,h<sUs ( l^art IV only ) — {conchtdcd'). 


Tnhsd Hatihnbnd. 


Unclop Ovor 
Ks. 2,000. Its. 2,000. 
Tear. j i 


Tnlisfl Mobnnlalganj. 

Under Over 
Rs. 2,000, Rs. 2,000. 
Year. r~ " i 
























Table XY.— District Board 











































Tablet XTI.—lTwmcipaKfy of Luckncnv. 


AJPPBJJMX, 


Six 



* From this year includes water*iato. 


























XX 


Lucltnow District. 


TabIiE XVII. — Distribution of Police, 1903. 


ThSna. 

Suk- 

Inspcc- 

tors. 

Head 

Con- 

Btaliles. 

Con- 

stnblcB. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town. 

Police. 

Riiml 

Police. 

Pond 

Police, 

1 

2 

3 

B 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Chauk (Lucknow) 

4 

1 

25 

148 


4 


Gancsliganj 

4 

2 

29 

122 

• •• 

1 


SilkuBhn (Cun- 

2 

2 

43 





tonment). 








Dunlatgnnj ... 

2 

■l 

15 

98 




Hnsnngnnj 

2 


15 

76 

• »* 

9 

• p4 

Snndatganj 

2 


15 

G9 


2 


■Wnzlrgonj ... 

2 

■ 

13 

97 

••• 


• •• 

Malihnbad 

3 

2 

19 


20 

206 

12 

Mohanlalgnnj ... 

2 

2 

17 


• •• 

202 

8 

blandinon 

2 


12 

• •I 

• •• 

151 

10 

Bantliara ... 

2 

■ 

10 

••• 

4 

130 

24 

Goshainganj ... 

2 

■ 

9 

••• 

13 

166 

8 

Eakori 

2 

^ 1 

9 

• • ■ 

9 

120 

8 

Itaunjn ... 

2 

1 

9 

• •• 

•tt 

119 

12 

c> 

'Armed 

4 

34 

319 

• •0 



• •• 











Civil 

10 

18 

300 




••• 










pH 

i^Mountcd ... 

1 

3 

80 



1 



Total 

48 

73 

889 

610 



82 
























/lPPEKDK, 




Table XVIII. — Edticaiion. 



Total. 


Secondary edneation. 

PrlmnTy edneation. 

Year. 


Scholars. 


Boholnrs. 


Scholars. 



Po- 

males. 

Schools. 

Males. 

IVs- 

males. 

at 

3 

o 

CO 

I^IalcSs 

j 

Pe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 ... 

r ' ' 

133 

5,880 

1,680 

22 

2,432 

330 

106 

3,089 

1,200 

1897-98 ... 

136 

6,209 

1.438 

26 

2,757 

807 

101 

2,824 

1,131 

1898-99 ... 

131 

6,981 

1,481 

26 

2,715 

359 

97 

2,617 

1,122 

1899-1900 

134 

6,372 

1,651 

26 

3,072 

334 

99 

2,593 

1,217 

1900-1901 

132 

7,073 

1,427 

28 

3,021 ! 

368 

96 

2,822 

1,069 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

161 

7,070 

1,402 

29 

1,252 

138 

122 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

5,223 

1,264 






















SXll 


Lucknow Lisio'ict. 


■ List of Schools, 1903. 


I. — Lucknow City. 



Management. 


A. — Secokdaht. 

I. — Soys. 

Jubilee High Sebool ... 

Cblvin Talnqdars’Scliaol 
Christian Collegiate Sebool 
Queen’s Anglo-Sanskrit Sebool ... 
Wcslejran Mission School, Sadr 
BazSr. 

Hasainabad High Sebool ... 

Church Mission High School 
American Mission School, Ifakkhds 
.Khattrl Patshnla ... ... ' 

Kurml Patsbala ... ... 

Jubilee Branch School, Aminnhad .. 
Ditto, Hasainganj 

Ditto, IDizniina ... 

Kaubasta Vernacular Middle Sebool 

II—CKrls. 

Isabella 'Thobnrn High School ... 

B. — Pbistabt. 

I. — Boys. 

Aliganj School ••• 

Ganeshganj 

Lalkuan ... 

Husainahad Branch, Aminabad 

Ditto, Sara! Mali Khan 

II.~Girls. 

Bengali Girls’ School, Aided ... 

Zanana Mission Agency School 
Indian Female Hormal Schools, 
four Branches. 

American Mission Bagged Schools, 
two Branches. 

Church Missionary Society Mixed 
School. 

Girls’ Model School ... 
Bustamnagar ... 

Hasanpnr ... ... 

Husainabad ... 

KTewazganj ... „. 

Thawai Tola ... ... 

Muftiganj 

Itragbulganj ... ... ’ 

Ganeshganj 




Committee under presidency of 
the Commissioner. 

Ditto ditto 

American Methodist Mission ... 
Committee of Hatire gentlemen 
Wesleyan Mission ... 

Board of Trustees ... ... 

Church Missionary Society ... 
American Methodist Mission ... 
Committee of Kative gentlemen 
Ditto ditto 

Municipality - 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... ... 


American Methodist Mission ... 


Municipality ... 

American Methodist Mission 
Ditto ditto 

Board of Trustees ... 

Ditto '... 


Zanana, Bible and Medical Mis- 
sion. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

American Mdthodist Mission ... 

Church Missionary Society ... 

Education Department 
Municipality 

Ditto ... ■*. 

^litto ... ... 



ArPEffDIX. 


XXIU 


List of Schools, 1903. 
II.— Lncknow District. 





Class. 

Arorngo 

Tahail. 

Pargana. 

Sckool, 

attend- 





ance. 



A. — Seeondart/. 



Lucknow 

Aakoi^L ... 

Eakoti 

Anglo .vornncn- 

68 




lar piivatc. 
Middle school. 


Knliliabad, 

iMalihabad ... 

MalHittInd ... 


175 

X)Oa 

Makona 

Mahona ... 


82 

Mohttn- C 
lalgimi- > 

^okanlalgnnj, ^ 

MohnntalgiiDj 

Ainetlii 


58 

138 

1$agi.vm 


97 



B. — Primari/. 



J 


Chinhat 

Upper Primary 

67 



Bhatlrakk ... 

Ditto ... 

40 



Amraignon ... 

Ditto 

39 



Jugganr ... 

Lower Primary 

24 



Ujarinon ... 

Ditto 

80 



TUawa* 

Ditto 

25 


Lucknow ... ^ 

llaUinur ... 

Ditto ... 

23 


.Tokta ... 

Ditto 

22 



Kankatatiod ... 

Ditto 

22 



Ooprantau ... 

Ditto 

17 



Mnwat Fariyana ... 

Ditto 

21 



Bliilawan ... 

Ditto 

17 



Para ... 

Ditto 

20 



Bijnaur 

Upper Primary 

66 



Aniausi 

Ditto 

64 

Lncknow , 
\ 


Mnunda ... 

Ifnraiupur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

67 

60 



Babimnagar 

Ditto 

66 



Ain ... 

Loner Primary 

24 



XJtr.ibtia 

Ditto ... 

14 



.Taintikhera ... 

Ditto ... 

22 


Bijnnur ... < 

Bbatgnon 

Pnvwar Pacbbim 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

11 

16 



Kalli Pacbbim 

Ditto ... 

20 



Barauna ... 

Ditto ... 

17 



Tirwa 

Ditto ... 

21 



Boti 

Ditto 

87 



Katkur ... 

Ditto ... 

23 



Bahaa 

Ditto 

IS 



Mnti ... 

Ditto ... 

25 



Piparaand 

* Ditto ... 

27 


ICakori ... 3 

Kakori 

Upper Primary, 

71 


Badnpnx 

Ditto 

39 


^ 1 

lutgaon 

Loner Primary, 

31 







XXIV 


Bakraich Bistrict. 



List of Schools, 1903 — (concluded). 



Faigana. 


Maliliabad . 


Hahona 


Kigohan 


UohBulalganj 


Xiocality. 


Easmandi ... 

... 

fiahimabad 

Nabipanab 

IMandwana ... 

Antgarhi 

Sispan 

Oahdon 

Sbankarpnr ... 

Kbarawan ... 

^aliapnr 
Silatvarnagar 
Sakhtiyarnagar ... 

Bascna ... 

Mabdoiya 

Garb Thamba ... 

Bundra ... 

Halibabad aaa 

Itannja 

Jamkbanwan ••• 

Talab Bakbsbi t** 

Paharpnr *•> 

Amaniganj • a* 

Eambrairoii ... 

Mandiaon 
Bebta ... 

HardaaTpnT »*• 

blabgawan 
Saadatnagar 
Bbanli ... 

Katbwara ... 

Qoiibainganj 
Salampur ... 

Bahrami ••• 

Bbranra 
BaihaT 

Kaeimpar ... 

bladabkbera ... 

bCraknagar 

SitbaaU 

Bakkas 

Xrtrawaa • •B 

Kbajaali ... 

Gaura ... 

Anaiya Kbargapdr, 
Barebta 

Sarai Gondaali ... 
Samesi ••• 

Goshaiog^nj 
Nigoban 
SisBaindi 

Jabiaali ... 

Lawal 

Eankaba ... 

Purahya ... 

Bbadeswa 
Bayalpur 

Baraalia ... 



Average 

attend- 


Aided 

Girls ... 

Upper Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 



Upper Primary, 
Lower Primary, 
Ditto M» 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Girls’ 

Upper Primary 
Ditto _ 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto M. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 






APPENDIX. 


XXV 


HOADS, 1803. 


A.— PKOVINCIAI/. 


ihroughotU. 

(i) Cairn poro, Dnoknoiv, and Fyznhad Trunk Hond 
(H) Iiuclcnow, SitapuT, nnd Shdhjahdnpiir Trunk Road 

(iii) Hailirny feeder to Hedalialmagar Station 

(iv) Railrray feeder to Bak1ishi-ka-TaIab Station 

(v) Bnilwiiy'feQdor to Mandinon Station ... 

(vi) Railway feedor to Itannja Station 

B.— liOCAL. 


Jftrsf data Soadt, metalled, bridged, and drained 
throughout. ' 

(i) Lneknow to Rni BiroH .. ... 

(li) Raniray feeder to Molmnlnlgnnj Station 

(iii) Railway feeder to Nigolian Station 

(irl Lucknow to Hnrdoi ... ... 

(r) Railway feeder to Kekori town ... ... 

(vii Railway feeder to Malihnlmd town 
(vU) Railway feeder to Rnhiinabad Station ... ... 

(viii) Lucknow to Snltfinpnr ... ... 

(ixl Lucknow to Kurei ... 

(x) Bani to Molianinipanj ... 

(xi) Alambagli to Tal Katura 

Soeoad Olaaa Saads, vnmetalled, bridged, and drained 
throvgtont. 

<il Lucknow to Mohan ... ... ... 

(ii) Lucknow to Hnrdot ... 

(iil) Lucknow to Sulldnpar ... 

(iv) Malilmhad to Pipalgaon ... 

(v) Malihabad to Mohan ... 

(vii Bani to Mohan 

(vii) Mohanliilgnn] to Coshainganj 
(vijj) Molinalalgnnj to Mnntanwau 
(ix) Chinhat to Down ... 

(xl Cliinhot to Sotrikh 
(xi) Chinhat to Malhaur Station ... 

Second-Claat Jloada, unmetalled, gariially bridged and 
drained. 

fO Lucknow to Bijnanr and Sisaindi ... 

(ii) Siaeaindi to Higoban, Nageam, and Salempur 

(iii) Lucknow to Nngram ... 

(iv) Mol toRursi 

(v) Haji Chak to Pipalgaon 

(vi) Andhi-ki'Clianki to Nahipnnah ... 

(vii) Bijnanr to Banthara ... ... 

(viii) MuUona to Atnaniganj ", 

(ix.) Kakoti to Fatoliganj 

I'ourth Class ’Roods, unmetalled, hanked, purtiallg bridged, 
and drained, 

(i) Qoshainganj to Satrikh ... 

(iy Alunogar to (Jaoghot 

(iii) Railway feeder to Juggaur Station 


Milos. 

fur. 

ft. 

29 

6 

600 

21 

7 

200 

0 

0 

240 

0 

1 

670 

0 

0 

412 

0 

2 

ISO 


XXVI 


I/iichnow District. 


FEKKIES, 1903. 



a 





"s 

ti 

a 

l^ame of Ferry. 

River. 

Management, 

Income. 







EH 











Rs. 

y 


Saranra Qbat... 

Gamti ... 

District Board. 

620 



Eankarabad ... 

Bo. 

Dibto ■■■ 

470 



Baitba ... 

JI^Ob 

Ditto 

224 

liuck 1 
now. S 

Lnck- J 
now. S 

Gbaila ... 

Do* •*« 

Ditto 

260 

Mabna Gbat ... 

Do. 

Private ... 

• •• 



Ghiogbat 

Do. ... 

Do. 




Bilknsba Gbafc, 

X)Ob 

Do. 

••• 

V 

V 

Gopramaa ... 

Jhingi Kala 

Do. ... 

••• 

/ 

Malih- 

Badian ... 

Gumti ... 

District Board. 

76 

MaUli-j 

abad. 

ff 

Manjbi ... 

Do* 

Ditto 

455 

abad. s 


Kalwa 

Do* ••• 

Ditto 

320 

1 

Habona 

Bisabrl Gbat... 

Do. ... 

Ditto ... 

825 



SuriamaTi ... 

Do. ... 

DiIslfO *•• 

385 



Salempar ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

500 

Mohan- 

lalganj. 

Mo- 

hanlal-' 

ganj. 

Sbeikbnapar ... 

Ganria ... 

Gbuskar ... 

Do, 

Do« 

Do, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

212 

225 

600 



Sfarpur ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

196 

\ 







APPENDIX. 


xxvii 


MAKKBTS. 


TahBii 

Par- 
* gana. 

Village. 

^amo of bazar.* 

Day or days. 


■ 

Chinhat ... 


Bafatganj 

Snndey and Thurs- 


h 




day. 


s ( 

Qila MaUamdlnagar*** 

Baz&r Bangle ... 

Ditto. 


» 1 

Btirhi ... 

••• 

Bazdr S.aiyid*on> 

Friday, 


3 



nifisn. 



1 

Juggaur .,. 

«4« 


Wednesday. 


Eakor 

Kakbri ... 



Tuesday and Satnr*- 





* 

day. 

h 


Bijnaur ... 


»«« 

hlonday and Friday, 



Latlfnagar 

• •a 

• M 

Ditto. 

S3 


Fipnrsand 

• •• 

• 4. 

Ditto. 


u 

Rahiumagar 

• •• 


Wednesday and Sa> 


i c 




turday. 



Ain ... 

«A# 

•t* 

Toesday and Satur* 


n 




day. 



Narainput 


••• 

Ditto. 



Bohta ... 

• •• 


Ditto. 



BantUnra 


••• 

Sunday and Wed- 


■ 




noBuay. 


■ 

Uftlihabad 

• •• 

Mirzaganj ... 

Ditto. 



Ditto 


hlnnshiganj ... 

Tliursdny and Sa- 






turday. 



Bakhtiyaruagac 

... 


Wednesday and Sa- 






turday. 



Garhi San jar Khan 

• •• 

•M 

Monday and Fri- 






day. 


•fi 

ICasmandi Kalau 


••• 

Ditto. 


3 c 

Fakra 

• •• 


Ditto. 



Rahimabad 

••• 


Monday and Thurs* 






day. 



htal ... 

• •• 


Sunday and Friday, 



Fara 

*•* 

«•« 

W odnosday and Sa> 

C3 





turday. 

s 


Datifpur... 

• •• 

••• 

Tuesday and Satnr* 






day. 



Aindar 

t«« 


Ditto. 



Bhanli ... 

• •• 


Ditto, 



Bohta 

• ••. 


Ditto. 



Kahona ... 

• Of 


Snnday and Thurs* 






day. 


a 

Biaramganj 


••• 

. Ditto, 


c C 

Babuganj 

••• 

... 

Ditto. 



Bajnuli ... 

•M 


Ditto. 



Itaunjo ... 

•M 


Monday^ and Pri* 






day. 



Banoga ... 

••1 

Anmniganj ... 

Ditto. 



Thalwansi 

... 


Sunday and Wed* 

■ 

H 




nosday. 


♦ Xliis colunn is left blenk where the Aame of the villege end the bezar are 

the same. 






SXVlll 


Ltbchnow District 


MARKETS — (jioneluded'). 



Vilinge. 

Kame o£ bazar. 

Day or days. 

^ Molianlalganj 

• a* 

••• 

Sunday. 

Amethi ... 

••• 


Sunday and Wed- 
nesday. 

Ditto M 

*•« 


Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

Saiirauli... 

«•* 

»•« 

Ditto. 

lingrom ... 

••• 

Baz&r Ehem 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

••• 

Mandi ... 

Monday and Thurs- 
day. 

Ditto ... 


Kotw£U ••• 

Monday and Wed- 
nesday. 

Samesi 

••• 

••• 

Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 

Sarai ... 


•»« 

Monday and Friday. 

Maa ' ... 



Wednesday. 

Mirak&agar 

••• 

f«t 

Monday and Tues- 
day. 

Faharaa^aT Tikaria,., 

••• 

Ditto. 

/ Gamanganj 

••f 


Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 

Dayalpur... 

• 

••• 

««■ 

Tuesday and Satur- 
day. 

' 

Sissaindi... 

... 

... 

Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 

. Eiantaiia... 



.Tuesday and Fri- 
day. 






j&rahanlalgftnj. Lucknoi^. 


APPENDIX 


SxiX 


PAHIS. 






Approxl- 





mate 

Fargnna, 

Village. 

Name of Fair. 

Dote. 

arorago 

attend- 





nxicc. 


Qila kTaliant* 

Eanslila ... 

BU&don Sudl S 

20,000 


diiingnr. 




Sheiklipur 

M a h a b i r 

Mogh, first Tuos- 

10,000 


Mola. 

day. 



Sargamau ... 

Sarwar Qon- 

ICnrtik Fumnnin* 

7,000 

Lnckiiovr v 


ahi. 


Tbawftr ... 

SntUji ... 

Aghan Badi 8 .. 

C,000 


Bliaplamau, 

Takva Fandi 
8h»b. 

llJth Jumud-ul* 

BIVOl. 

700 


Birlia ... 

Sorajknnd - 

Bhadon Sudi 0 ... 

0,000 


Jiigauli .. 

Mela Son- 

Mugh Sudi 1 ... 

125 

/ 

Bijoanr ... 

gam, 

Malik Umar 

Bsisokh.lBBt Sun* 

7,000 

j 

Sbabid. 

day. 

Bijnaar,..-' 

««« 

Urs Maulana 

11th Itabi-nhawnl 

400 


Pakhr-«d- 

din. 



1 

i 

Knli Fachhim 

MnbnbIrMcIa 

Jeth B.idi 10 ... 

1,000 

Kakott ••• 

UraXutabAli 

20th IVttbUuB'sani 

1,600 



Shall. 



Bitto ... 

Urs Karamat 

0th J u m a d-u 1 • 

1,600 



AU Shah. 

nwol. 

Eflkori ..•* 

Ditto ... 

Urs Madar 

lltli J n tn ft d"ttl* 

225 

Ditto ... 

Sahib. 

Mela Q a a i 

owal. 

Slat llamzan ... 

400 




Gadlii. 



A m 0 t h i a 

Dargnb Fir 

lOlh Bamzan ... 

COO 


Salem put. 
Doma 

Tej. 

Dargah Fir 

SSud Bamzan ... 

000 



Sahib. 




Kohanlnl- 

fianj. 

Saleiupur ... 

Itnwoaumi ... 

Choit Sudi 9 ... 

2,000 


Ganga Ash* 

ICnrtik Furanmn- 

12,000 



nan. 

shi. 


Sli oikh ua- 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

6,000 


gliat. 




Sainosl 

DhaRasjag... 

Aghan Sudi 8 ... 

4,000 


Nogram 

JUi'ito «•« 

Aghan Furanmo* 
ahi. 

Aghan Siidi D 

6,000 

Alohnnlal- 

Karora 

Ditto ... 

4,000 

g«ni- 

Hnluskhera, 

Kalosar Dohi. 

ICnrtik Furonma* 

3,000 




ahi. 


Qosliaiugauj, 

Athon 

Chnit Bad! 8 

4,000 


Kbiijotili 

ItnmHIa 

KuarSiidi 10 ... 

1,000 


Sliahniultnm. 

Ditto M 

Ditto 

'600 


mAd |> u r« 
ftsiirv 





Qomiklicra... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

'600 

\ 

Amothi ... 

Urs Dnndagi 
Miyan. 

20Ui Kiqail ... 

1,600 

Nigolisi], < 

PoTania 

Dhauusjag, 

Aghan Puranma* 
shi. 

1,000 

( 

Itati ... 

Oanga Ash- 

Kattik Badi 14 ., 

10,000 



nan. 



CL 







•ijsHBx 


■sxx 


LucHnow JDis^rict: 


TAIBS — (cotleluded). 


Fargana. 



Village. 

Kame of fair. 

Date. 

approxi- 

mate 

average 

attend- 

ance. 

]S[alihal)ad ... 

Takbt ... 

7th Mnbnrram ... 

6,000 

Ditto ... 

AfllnaMnliar* 

ram. 

10th Muharram... 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

Eanslila 

Bbndon Sndi 9 ... 

4,000 

lil a h m n d- 

Ditto 

Bhadon Badi 11... 

2,000 

IDliiiiO aaa 

Athon 

Cbait Fnmnmaahi, 

600 

GaThi San jar 

Do. 

Chait Badi 8 

2,000 

Khan. 



Ka amandi 

Do. 

Ditto 

4,000 

Ealan. 



Ditto ... 

Eanslila ... 

Bhadon Pnran* 
maahi. 

2,000 

Mai 

MababirMela, 

lat September ... 

300 

Do. 

Atbon 

Chait Badi 8 

1,000 

Do. 

Jalbihar ... 

Bhadon Sndi 8 ... 

1,200 

Bisahrighatt 

Eatki Mela. 

Eartik F u r a n> 
maahi. 

10,000 

Ditto ... 

Dasehra 

Jeth Badi 10 ... 

10.000 

Basantpur ... 

Sheobart m 

Fhagnn Sndi 2 ... 

1,000 

Akbarpur ... 

Jalbihar ... 

Bhadon Sndi 12,„ 

400 

Eaiahwan ... 

Debi>ka>MeIa, 

Chait Sndi 9 

600 

Ditto ... 

Macbannia ... 

Enar Sndi 9 

600 

Tirwa 

Dndha Dhari. 

Euar Sndi 11 ... 

6,000 

Eoiu Saiodh, 

Ganga AbIi- 

B&Q. 

Eartik F n r a n* 
maahi. 

1,600 

Ditto ... 

Sbeoratri ... 

Fhagnn Badi IS 

• 2,000 

Fatanna ... 

Mela Fatanna, 

12th December ... 

200 

Gonda Mnaz- 

Harara ... 

Eartik Sndi 2 ... 

2,600 

zamnagaT. 




Man Shahi* 
dan. 

XTraShah Sa- 
hib. 

16th Bajab 

500 

Salehabab ... 

Drs Shah 
Bhikho. 

18th Babi-ns-aani. 

300 

Mirzaganj ... 

Takht ... 

8th Mnbnrram ... 

2,000 

S Ditto ... 

Afihra Kabar- 
ram. 

11th Mnharram. 

1,000 

^ Maliona ... 

Dasehra 

Enar Sndi 10 ... 

2,000 

Itannja 


Ditto 

4,000 

Ditto 

Sheoratri ... 

Fhagnn Badi 14... 

3,000 

Bkdaria 

DaaaDebi ... 

JetlT Sndi 10 and 
Eartik Fur a n- 
maahi. 

6,000 

Alampnr 

Dhannajag ... 

Aghan Badi 7 ... 

1,600 

Enmhrawan, 

Ditto ... 

Aghan Bad! 9 ... 

1,000 

Mawai Ealan, 

Ditto ... 

Aghan Ba^ 7 ... 

300 

Dingarpar ... 
Amaniganj, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

300 

Sardporna 

Enar Fnrdnmashi, 

1-,000 

Eathwara ... 

Ch a n di ka 
Debi. 

Amatroa. monthly, 

2,000 

Behta ... 

Samra Bha- 
n'ani. 

Baiaakh Pnran- 
maahi. 

800 

Pakiaman ... 

Jhajaumir ... 

First week of Saf ar 

250 

\ Bhakhaman, 

Dadnpir ... 

Ditto ..... 

.200 
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POST-OPPICES. 


— OlTT AND CAHXONJIENTa. 


Office. 


1 

Class. 

Hazratgaaj ... 


Postmastor-Geueral's Office 

Head Offico. 


Atninabnd 
Hasanganj ... 
Hnsaingnnj ... 

Ciiauk 

■“* 

Cntohorry 

I ••• 

Hallway Station, charliagh 
Alansnrangar,,, 

Pilkusha 

• •I 

Saadatganj ... 

• •• 

Paper Mills ... 

• •• 

Doorhi AghaMlr 

. ••• 

Qanosliganj ... 

•*•9 

Sadar Pazar 

• •• 

yahyagaaj ... 

• •• 

Chaupatia ... 

• «« 

Husainnbad 
Pjotoriagnaj ... 


Sttb-OfBce. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Di tto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Braaeh Office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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List of takiqddrs holdmg land in Lucknow district, 1903 — (concluded). 
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G&ZBTTEBB 01* BUCKNOlfiT. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Act XV ol 1878, p. 136. ' 

Act XX oI 1860, pp. 118, 123, 16D, 184, 

■ 189. 237, 

AgricuUnto, pp. 20—30. 

AgrieultTiTists, n'rftf Culttvatorfl. 

Abate Muhammad AU Khan, p. 212. 
Ahiritola, p, 213. 

Ahite, p. 70. 

ATjinnilgin j, p. 212. 

AhronmaQ tala<ia, pp. 91, 228. 

Ain, p. 1C7. 

Aiahhagh, pp. 66, 120, 127, 149, 213, 
222 

Ajadbya taluqa, pp. 100, 252. 

Akbar. Administration ot— , p. 14-4. 
Akb.ari Darwoza, pp. 133, 147, 212. 
Akohri talnqa, p. 08, 

Akraddi Nafa, pp. 3, 6, 238. 

Alambogh, pp. 160, ICO, 101, 220. 
Alamnagar, p. 64. 

Aliganj, pp. 60, 149. 

Amanigap] (Iiucknow City), pp. 149, 
214 } (Mohona), p. 108 1 tMalibabad), 
p. 238. ' 

Amausi, p, 168. 

Ambarganj, p, 149. 

American Mission, pp. 78, 1G9, 255. 
Aractbi, pp, 100, 139, l4o, 109, 253, 
Amotbias, pp. 100, 170, 2S3, 257, 20i. 
Aminabad, pp. 48, 51, 153, 214, 

Amjad Ali Shah, King, pp 153, 216, 
AmnsOments, native, p. 81. 

Anaura, p.91, 

Araklis, pp, 09, 138, 109, 237. 
Architecture, px), 154, 200. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arya Sain&j, p 70. 

Asaf-ud-dauia, Nan'Ab Wazir, p.l4S. | 
Asbrafnagar, p. 101, I 

B- 

Badihab Bagb, pp, 102, 218- 
Badsliabnagar, pp. 56, 218, 232,' 
Ihgliamau estate, p. 94. 

Babrauli p. 171. I 

Babrauii estate, p! 101, 

Bais, pp. 74, 9t>, 140, 190,242,205: ; 

«idealsoKaix>uts.' ! 

Bajta, p. 24, 


Bakb river, pp. 4, 6, 177, 249, 260. 
}lakbshi>ka.Tiiiab, ]ip.6G, 172. 
Uakhtipmogar, 00, l4l, 172, 237 j tide 
also Malilmbad. 

Balakganj, pp. 149, 210, 

Balrampur Itiluna, pp, 98, 12S, 209, 

220 . 

Bani, pp. 4, 60, 161, 177. 

Bantas, pp, 76. 89, 

B.injatilola, p. 2IS. 

Banks, p. 37. 

Banmandi, p, 218. 

Batioga, p. 168. 

Bantliara, pp. 160, 162, J73, 227, 
Barawan Suian estate, p. 08. 

Barbais, p. 76, 

Barley, p. 24. 

Barren land, p, 10. 
liasaha estate, p. 93. 

B-asantimr estate, p. 100, 

; Bastanli estate, p, 95. 
i BazSrs, vi'de MaAeta. 

JU7ie Tikait Bai, pp. 149, 214, 
liegamganj, pp. 149, 214. 

Begaia’e Kotbi, pp. 151, 102, 215. 
Bebnas, p, OS. » 

Bchta river, pp. 3, 6, 238, 

Behta talufia, pp. 93, 194, 220, 252. 
Bbadnaman, p. 4. 

Bhaisanra estate, p. 102. 

Bhangis, pp. 63, 76. 

Bharawan talnqa, iip. 100, 241. 
Bbarbbnn jas, p. 76, 

Bhats, pp, 70, 138, 190, 260, 262, 207. 
Bhara'cm, i). 236. 

Bhatgaon, p. 174. 

Bbanli, p. 176. 

Bhanainiganj, p. 149. 

Bibiapnr, pp. l-W, 160, 162, 219. 

Bldri uork, p, 44. 

Biharipur, p. 102. 

Bljnanr, pp, 138, 139, 110, 176. 
Bijusur pargann, pp. 6, 8, 11, 177, 
Birsinghimr taluqa, tide KumUranan, 
Birth-rate, p, 10. 

Blindness, p, 10. 

Donniirlcs of the district, p. 1. 
IlmbmauB, pp.73, 100, 101, 203, 266. 
Brassn-arc, p, 45. 

Breu-ory, pp 60, 120. 

Bricks, p. 12. 

Bridges, pp. 69, 204, 205, 



INDEX. 


Officer. 

p.ll2. 


DaliRAnj, pp. 50, 55, 222. 

pp- 133* 331* *13* 

1 DarzJs p. 68. 112. 


CMnpboll. Sir 8, DaStBan^ PP- 

Canal of Ghazi-wd-^*® HaiUar, pp i u^^i^iijiiana, PP- 


218. 222. Dcaf-mntiBjn, p. 19- 

Cauning Collcgo, p. 13U- 218,240. Death-rate, p. 10. ^ 

Cantonments, pp- 63. 06, liu. _ _ j,g p^act, traveller, pp- “1,1 • 

Capper, Mr. W. C.. Settlement Officer, population v.de C. 

A mYiR MiT. tJ. 


P- 1^2. 

Carpets, pp- 39, 43. 

Castes, pp. 69-/0. 

Cattle, p. 13. 

Cattle census, p. 

Cattle disease, p. 14. 

of 1891. ,.831 of 1301. P- “3- ' 

Cesses, p. 106. 

Chalsdari tenure, pp. 104, 113- 
Chamars, p. ^0. 

Cliomartola, p. 21"- 
Ghana estate, p. 94. 

Chondganj, pp- 1“2, *1»- 
Charbagh, pp- 64. l«. 222. 

Chouhans, pp. 74, 14U. * 

197, 233. 246 J 
Chauk, pp. 61, 11“. 212- 

Chaupatia hospital, P- 200. 

Cihhatar Manzil, PP- 133> 1^'’* 

Chikanvrork,p.«. 

Chikmradi. pp- 61, 214. 

Chlnhat, PP- 66. 149. 181. 

Chini Bazir, p. 20“. 

Cholera, p. 17. 


Dc lACt, ttavBiitsr, rr* 

Density of P“P?''‘*’'°“' ' 
Dcorhi Agha Mir, p. 214. 

Dhontahra' estate, pp- 93, 104. 
Dhobis, pp. 11. 76. 

Dialects, ^C- 

i Dilaram, pp. 161. IM- 
Dilkusha, pp. 161, WO, 
Dispensaries, mde Hospat 
Distillery, p. 120- 

District Board, p. 127. 

Drainage, pP-6, W'- 
Ducs, p. 106. 

Dyes. p. 40. 

Dysentery, p. 1“- 

E. 

Edneatioa, pp. 128— 131- 

1S"» p®- 

1 Excise, p. 120. 

1 Exports, p. 51. 


Cholera, p. a*- rg 

lurches) m'de^ibristianity. 1 Fairs, p. 6X 292 

cS Missionary Society, PP- 77, j^^iacs, PP- 29-33. 34, 

.|«n 184 255,258,265. . 1 Faqirs, p. .qn 151 yoS. 

Civn courts, p. 109 J alsoMunsif s. Bakhsh. pp. 133. 161. 

P.3T- “iiSi:p.8>8. . 

S,nSJ;. PP- '33. i ni. p- 

tion and Missions. Femes, p. 69. 


tJOliecuvi , V a 

tion and Missions. ] 

Colvin school, Pjl31- 
Commerce, pp. 69— “j; ~ ,g, 22I, 

Communications, pp. 64, 60. 

Conffitfro offtc people, pp. 65, 81. 

Crtton fahrfes, PP- 38^2. 255. 

Cotton mills, pp- 50, 213- 
Crime, p. 119. 

Criminal courts, p. i““. 

Crops, pp. 24—27. 

Cultivated area, p. 20- rM»e* and 

Cultivators, p. 79 ; vide also Castes ana 

Tenants. I 

Culturahle waste, p. 20. 


Fever, p. 17. Tn_117. 

Fiscal history, pp- lU— i*'- 
FishoriCB, p. 16. 

Floods, p. 9. 


Gadariyas, p. 76. 

Gaddis, p. 68, „ 

GBdiBtaluqa,pp.96.^ • 
Gaharwars, pp- "4, 

Bajputs. 162,214. 

Ganeshganj, pp. 11 • „ 

Garhi Pir Khan, p- 212. 



EfDEar. 


Ill 


® o'Ji PP- 66, 142. 183 

. 23 o, 237; vide also Maliliabad.. ' 
Oarnson of Luoknow, n. 110. 

Geology of IJio district, n. 1. * 
Ghnnpur taloqi^ pp. 93, 226, 233. 

gta.^4.H«a„,Ki.E.r.ra. 

Gokulpur Asonl taluqa, pp. 102, 226, 

Gologanj, pp. 161,214. 

Gold work. pp. 42. 44. 

Gopramau, p. 3. 

j^sbaingani. pp. US, 183. 233. 

2? 

Groves, p. 12. 

G^« river, pp. 1, 2, 9. 68. 69. 230. 

H. 


J«ngmi.odur\'o?^tal7ria7 

puts ' ^ “Ixo Eaj. 


Habitations, p. 76. 

Haj&rabad, p. 218. 

Hai^rganj. p. 213. 

"’“(S' 

Harvests, p. 23. 

sSfSfj'iu''"- *“• «»• 

sions. ”* “•»<» Mis. 

Hotels, p. 222. 

Habitations 

Hnlaskhora. pp. 245, 2». ' 
Husaiaabad, pp 09. 127, 135. 152^ 


fuspaur, pp. 96. 138 141 iub 
J iirnhas, pp. 38, 08. * *®®* 

Jungles, pp. 12, 280, 238. 

K. 


1. 

Ibr^iugngj^ _ pp 

t“ p 50. 

iQAmbarA of Annf Iij 7 1 

149,202. pp. 30, 

Inwnity. p. i9_ 
interest, p. so 

l!r®“*6“«-.p.213. 

. 

p. 186. 

102. 103, 186.262. 


Hobarias, p 68. 

Haohbls. p. 71. 
itnhars, p, 75 

Konkarnbad, p s. 

Hapiin’hiuJi' bosStar* 

K«rn,p_nj,p.2jr'^’'^28. ^ 

ferr,tS'7^%r'"«- 

H«.n,andiifil^nnVf?i« 

142, ^ tahiqn, pp. 92, 703, 

Riitliaks, p 70 

M i».. 

^ariMvan, p.108. ^ "• 

Khudsi^nj, pp, j4g -■ 
pi>. JOo 2 m 

« "rS!Ste"j.'’,'y®‘' 208. 

Kodou, p,26. 

Kori b-2!!- “2. 265. 

" ®“*'"‘““l»l“1»,Pr.09.262. 



INDEX. 


Kumhrawan toluqo, pp. 100, 262. 
KOTmTEothshal^ PP^W. 

Jj. 

Lttco» p. 42. 

leather, pp. 48, 169. 
leprosy, p.l9. 
lime; p. ll- 
linseed, p. 26. 
literacy, p. 129. 

literature, p. 86. 

local Solf-Oevernmont, p. 14J. 
lodhs, p.71. 
loni river, pp. 3, .»»- 


Martin, General C., pp. WO. 210. 
Martinicrc College, pp. 131, 

162 , 216 . 

Mashnganj, p. 214. ^ 226. 

Maswasi tolnqo, pp. 102, 1J4, 

Man, pp. 101, 247. 

Mnulvigan], pp. 151, 214. 

Manranvran talnqa, pp. 102, ZtiZ. 
Moyne, Captain A. 0-, P. "l^- 
Medical aspects, pp. I®" I'*- 
Mchdiganj, pp..lB2,213. 

Meteorology, p. 16. 

Migration, p. 64. 

Mina Shah, pp. 143, 214. 

MirzaBagh, p.212. 

Missions, pp. "“^0* 

Modelling, p. 47. 

Mohanlalganj, pp. 101, 137, ^4/. 
Mohanlalganj pargana, pp. 6, 7, lA 

Mohanlolganj tahBfl,_pp. 20, 23, 253. 


jjoaus, p. ^ yi- 

So^S.%rSet?i“me;tOmcer, p. 115. 
123. 121. 126. 137, 142-106, 200 Moth, p. 25 _ 


Lucknow parMna, PPj^®' 

Lucknow tahsfl, pp. 20, 227. 

Lunacy, p. 19. ,a oio 
Lunatic asylum, PP. 

Lyall hospital, p. 123. 

M. 

Mschchi Bhawan, pp. 30, 137, 148, 

mIcL^o, Mr. G. B., Settlement 
Officer, p. 112. 

Mngat, p. 233. 

Magistrates, p. 109. 

Mahanarain Ikgh, pp. 147, 213. 
Mahbuhganj, p.213. 

Mahgaon estate, mde Mahona talnqa. 
Mahmudabad taluqa, pp. 93, 233. 
Mahmudnagar, p. 212. 

Mahona, p. 229. 

Mahona pargana, pp. 8, 12, 90, mb, 
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Mahona taluqa, p. 97. 

Mainahar Katra taluqa, pp. 101, ZtiZ. 
Maize, p. 24. 

Maihanra, p. 3. 

Mol, pp. 140, 234. 

Malihabad, pp. 66. 230. 

Malihahnd pargana, pp. 6, 8, o/, 

69, 89, 238. 

Malihabad tahsfl, pp. 20, 

T^Tftndlaon. pp. 138, 1G6, 245. 

Mandna, p. 25. 

Mnnufoeturos, pp. 88—50. 
Maqbnlganj, pp. 161, 214, 

Mariaon, vide Mandiaon. 

Markets, pp. 60, 61. 


Mot^Mhhal, pp. 1®, ICO, 209. 

Muazzimnagar, p. 213. 

Mudkipnr cantonments, p. .ao- 

srrtS' 

p.ll6. 

mSA P- 124; v«sI.ncknow 

Mnnfi'fB, pp. 109, 227, 244, 254. 
Muraos, p. ^l* 

Muraotola, p. 218. 

Musa Bagh, pp. 163, 2^. 
Musalmans, pp. "“-OO, 

Museum, pp. 161, 205. 

Mnshorrafabad, p. zw. 

—165, 182. 

N. 


Nagano, p. 212. 

Nngram, pp. 138, 139 . ^ 
Nagwo river, pp. 4, 6, 1//. 

Nais, pp. 68, 76. 

Nakkhas, pp. 60, 

Nnnnkshahis, p. 102. 

Nandanli taluqa, p. IW. 

Nasir-ud-din Haidar, King, p. 152. 
Natanli estate, p. 99. 

Nnubosta, p. 213. 

Nawobganj, p. 214. 

Nazdl, p. 132. 

Newspapers, P- 86. 

Nigehan, pp. 137, 258. 





Nigohnn pargana, pp. 6, g. aoo, 250 
MiknmMiB p. 242 ,* vide KajputsT 
Njwazgnnj, p. 14.0. ^ 

Wizampur oatatc, p.99. 

Nurbalish Kothi, pp. 133, 151^ 214. 

O, ' 

Outram, Sir James, pp. leo, 159. ICl. 

P. 

Paharnagar-Tilcaria, pp. 133 253 

PaporJIillB, pp,60,218 
p"P”“®»PP-lJO,in, 144. 

Pat ^80, 

203. W.PP. CO, 02, 142,15-2, 183. 108, 
PnttiJars, p. 88 

Pe«!T2c”’‘"'“' 2-13. 

Porfumes, p. 49. 

Periodicals, p. gO. 

Plague, 18. 

Police forro, p. 117 

f 254. PP- 227, 214, 

Poit iff“' *”■* Census. 

1 ost-offico, p 123. 

Pottery, p. 40. 

•Printing’ ™ PaininoB 


Raja Pnzflr, p. 2i4. 

pp- 08, 73, 95—100 140 

12a, 

Rents, p. i04. 

K'ifp.S.'-ft™. >w, M. 

meat. ^ Settle. 

R*co, p. 24. 

Rn ers, pp 2-0. 29, 58. 

^®“8s, pp. 53, ss~S8. 

Ri?vT" Mission, p 79 

Rulfliara, pp. 137^ 234. P' 

S. 


Q. 

200, ® ' PP- ■*S3, IGO, 102. 202 

Qassabs, p. oo *^*‘“^*®P“'' 
Qurreshis, p. gg 

U. 


Sa«d,t^„j*jPlP;«8-,J|I.3l3. 

Sarsawan, p.iss. 

Iwr?!®"'’"' PP- ^S 2 . 211 . 

Missions. ^‘•“ention and 

|®“/,Ptnrc. p, 43, 

pp- CO, 212. 

IS PP JC2.209. 

sffkH'*p^.''fe®i^“j 100 500. 

soSS; 

ShioB, pp. 08, 87, 221. 

i&r £K“sf sri'A.0- no. 

Sliver ivaro.^p'.S?;i®f« ^O. 215. 
Sfr, pp. 103, 113. 

Sissaindi, pp. 140 , 204 

2Kc5.‘"'"’"' pp- Wl. 103, 252. 
Siswuia, pi 242, 



VI 


IKDEX. 


Small- po3C> P. 1^* 

riffle’?!- *«• 

nlso Bajputs. 

p.212. 

ISSwieiJiiB of the 
Sobordinate tenurcB, pp. lOS, lia. 
SnbsBttlemcntB, pp. 103, lid. 
Sngarcone, p. 25. 

SunnU, p. 68. ^ 

Tohitpur, p. M. 

Tabads, pp. 110, 111- 

TabBinponj, PP- 

Tal Katnrn, pp. 50, 213. 

Toluqdnra, pp^90-103. 

Tambolia, p. <2. 

Tankf. vide Irrigation. 

Tarai lands, pp. 2, 3, 223, MO, 238. 
Tarawali Kotbi, pp. 152, 208, 210. 
T4ri, p. 121 ; vide Excise. 

TeliB, P-76- 
Tenants, p. lO*. 

Tenures, p. 88. 

Tennant, t^eller, p. !«. 

Terbi Kotbi, pp. 151, d06. 

Thawar, p. 266. 

Theatres, p. 83. 

TikaitganJ, PP- Si. 149, 213. 

Tikrl, p. 149. 

Tirmaniganj, p. 149. 

Tobacco, pp. 25, 49. 

Ton Darwaza, pp. 14», 

Topography of the districts, pp. 
1—18. 

Towns, pp. 62, 84. 

Trade, vide Commerce. 

Trade routes, p. 62. 

u. 

tjdraira taluqa, pp. 99, 252. 

Ujariaon, p. 266. 
tJndor-proprietors, p. 103. 

Urd, p. 24. 


Usar, pp. 1, 8, 6, 238. 
ITiranwan, p. 267. 

V. 


Vaccination, p. 18. 

Vegetables, pp. 25, 27. 

Victoriaganj, p. 213. 

Victoria Park, pp. 133, 135, 205. 
Villages, pp. 62, 84. 

Wages, p. 35. - 

Waiid All Shah, King, p. 163. 

Wasfkas, p. 134. 

Waste land, p. 10. 

Waterways, p. 68. 

Waterworks, p. 126. 

Wazir Ali, Nawab Wazir, p. 160. 
Wazir Bagb, p. 213. 

Wazirganj, pp. 118, 149, 213. 

Weights and Measures, p. 37. 

Wells, vide Irrigation. 

Wesleyan Mission, p. 79. 

WHayatf Bagb, pp. 64, 162, 219. 

Wild animals, p. 13. 

WingScld Park, pp. 133, 216. 
Wood-carving, p. *5. 

Woods, p. 12,_ 

Woollen fabrics, p. 43. 

Wrestling, p. 83. 

Y. 

Tabiaganj, pp. 149, 214. 
lari Mandi, p. 214. 

Yunani hospital, pp. 19, ido. 

z. 

Zaid crops, p. 27. _ 

Zamindars, pp. 88, 89 ; vide Ptopne 

tors* 

Zanana Mission, pp. 78, 128. 
Zarbuland work, p. 44. 

Zardozi embroidery, p. 42. 




